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PREFACE. 



Abbotsford, ZkcemBtr, I627. 

These Tales were written in the interval 
of other avocations, for the use of the young 
relative to whom they are inecrihed. They 
embrace at the Game time some attempt at a 
general view of Scottish History, with a selec- 
tion of its more pictnreeque and prominent 
points. Hanng been found usefiil to the young 
person for whom the compilation was made, 
they are now given to the public, in the hope 
that they may be a source of instruction for 
others. The comjalation, though profeesing to 
be only a collection of Take, or Narratives from 
the Scottish Chronicles, will nevertheless be 
found to contain a general view of the History 
of that country, frcon the period when it begins 
to pmsws general interest. 
Toia zxii. a 
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PREFACE. 



The Compiler may here mention, that, after 
commencing his task in a manner ohviouB to 
the most limited capacity, of which the Tale of 
Macbeth is an example, he was led to take a 
different view of the subject, by finding that a 
style considerably more elevated was more in- 
teresting to his juvenile reader. There is no 
harm, but on the contrary there b benefit, in 
presenting a child with ideas somewhat beyond 
his easy and immediate comprehension. The 
difficulties thus offered, if not too great or too 
frequent, stimulate curioeity and encourage ex- 
ertion. 



To these notices, which formed an introduc- 
tory advertisement to the First Edition of this 
little work, it may be added, that the favourable 
reception which it has generally met with, has 
been at least equally gratifying to its author, 
as the public approbation of former works des- 
tined for the amusement of children of a larger 
growth. He has, therefore, carefully revised 
the present edition, corrected several errors and 
inaccuracies, and made numerous and large 
additions, so as to bring the little book nearer 
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itB proper character, of an abridged History of 
Scotland, for the use of youDg persons. The 
reigns of Malcolm Canmore, and of his im- 
mediate successors, have been given in some 
detail, instead of passing at once from the de- 
feat and death of Macbeth to the wars of Brnce 
and Baliol, 

If time and other avocations permit, it is the 
author's purpose to carry this little work down 
to the period of 1718, when the two sister na- 
tions became blended together in manners as 
well as by political ties. The task will afford 
an opportunity to show the slow and interrupt- 
ed progress by which England and Scotland, 
ostensibly united by the accession of James the 
First of England, gradually approximated to 
each other, until the laat shades of national 
difference may -be almost said to have disap- 
peared. 



Abbots FORD, 

Feb 1828. 
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DEDICATION. 



TO HUGH LITTLEJOHN, ESQ. 

MocH Respected Sin, 
Although I have not yet arrived at the 
reverend period of life which may put me once 
more on a level with yours, yet I find myself 
already better pleased to seek an auditor of 
your age, who is usually contented to hear the 
same story repeated twenty times over, than to 
attempt instructing the more critical hearers 
among my contemporaries, who are apt to 
object to any tale twice told. It is, therefore, 
probable that had we been to remain near to 
each other, I should have repeated to yoiLmany 
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VIU DEDICATION. 

of the BtorifiB contained in this book more than 
once. But, since that has ceased to be the 
case, I hare nothing remiuning save to put them 
in this shape, in which you may read them as 
often aa you have a mind. 

I have in this little book imitated one with 
which you are well acquainted,— ^-I mean the 
collection of Stories taken from the History of 
England, and which has been so deservedly 
popnlar.' 

As you, however, happen to he a person of 
quick study, and great penetration, it is my 
purpose to write a little work, which may not 
only be useful to you at the age of five or six 
years, which I tbink may be about your wor- 
ship's present period of life, hut which may not 
be beneath your attention, either for style or 
matter, at the graver t«rm of eight, or even 
ten years old. When, therefore, you find any 
thing a little too hard for you to understand at 
this moment, you must condder that you will 

' [fitonei from th« Eulorf of Eagloul, b; ita Bi{lit Hon. 
J. W. Gsonju] 
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DBDICATIOH. IX 

be bett«r able to make oat the eenae a year or 
two afterwards; or perhaps you may make a 
great ezertioD, and get at the meaning, just as 
you might contrive to'reach something placed 
upon a high ehelf, by standing on your tiptoes, 
instead of waiting till you grow a little taller. 
Or who knows but papa will give you some 
assistance, and that will be the same as if he 
set you upon a stool that you might reach down 
what you wanted. 

And so farewell, my dear Hugh Littlejohn. 
If yon should grow wiser and better from what 
you read in this book, it will gi*e great plea- 
sure to your very affectionate 

Granbfatheb. 
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TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 



CHAPTER I. 



Hme Scotland and England catne to be lepwate 
JSngdomi, 

Ekoland IB the toothern, and Scotland is the 
noithem part of the celebrated island called Great 
Britain. England is greatly larger than Scotland, 
and the land is much richer, and produces better 
crops. There are also a great many more men in 
£ngland, and both the gentlemen and the conntry 
people are more wealthy, and have better food and 
clothing there than in Scotland. The towne, also, 
nre much more numerons, and more popnloug. 

Scotland, on the contrary, is full of bills, and 
Iiuge moora and wildernesses, which bear no corn, 
and afibrd but liitte food for flocks of sheep or 
lierds of cattle. But tlie level ground that lies 
along the great rivers is more fertile, and prodnces 
good crops. The natives of Scotland are accos- 

VOL. XXII. A 
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2 TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. [icoTUMD. 

tom«d to live more hardiljr in genersi than thoae 
of England. The cities and towns are fewer, 
smaller, and less full of inhabitantg than in Eng- 
land. Bnt as Scotland poasesaea great quarries of 
atone, the hanses are commonly built of thnt mate- 
rial, which is more lasting, and haa a grander effect 
to the eye than the bricks used in England. 

Now, aa the** two nations liv« is tlie different 
' ends of the same island, and are separated by large 
and atormy aeaa from all other parts of the world, 
it seems natural that they should have been friendly 
to each other, and that they should have lired as 
one people under ths same goremment. Accord- 
ingly, about two hundred years ago, the King of 
Scotland becoming King of Englandh as I shall 
tell yon in another part of this book, the two 
nadons hare erer since then been joined in one 
great Ungdom, which ia called Great Britain. 

Bat, before this happy union of England and 
Scotland, there were many long, cruel, and bloody 
wars, between the two nations ; and, far from help- 
ing or assisting each other, as became good neigh- 
beors and frienda, they did each other all the harm 
sad injury that they possibly could, by inradinf; 
each other's territories, killing their subjects, hnrn^ 
ing their towns, and taking their wives and children 
iwiaonera. This lasted for many many hundred 
years ; and I am about to tell you the reason why 
the land was so divided. 

A long time since, eighteen hundred years ago 
»nd m<»e, there was a brave and warlike people, 
called the RemaBs, who undertook to conquer the 
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f:i!ir. l] BNGLAKD AND SCOTLAND. 8 

whole world, and sabdne all countries, M u t9 
make their own city of Rome the head of all tli« 
natioiM upon the face of the enrth. And aftor 
eonqnering far and near, at lait they cwne to Bri*' 
taia, and made a great war upon Ibe inlwbitantst 
called the British, or Britons, whom they fotm4 
living there. The Roqoang, who were a very brare 
people, and well armed, beat the British, and took 
posseMion of almost all the flat part of the i^tant^ 
which is ROW called England, and also of a put of 
the sonth of Scotland. But they coold not mats 
their way into the high northern mountains of 
Scotland, where they could hardly get any thing to 
feed their soldiers, and where they met with mock 
oppoaition from the inhabitants. The Romany 
therefore, gave up all attempts to sabdne this im- 
{>enetrable coantry, and resolved to remun satisfied 
with that level ground, of which tiiey had already 
possessed themselves.' 

Then tlie wild people of Scotland, whom th« 
Romans had not been able to subdue, began to coma 
down from their mountains, and make inroads upon 
Uiat part of the country which had been conquered 
hy the Romans. 

These people of the northern parts of Scotland 
«'ere not one nation, but divided in two, called the 
Scots and the Pictg; they often fought agwnst 
«ach o^er, but they always joined together against 
the Romans, and the Britons who had been sub- 

' [Tbe iirit invwod of Eoglisd bj tlie Honuni, uidet Julidi 
Caur, m* in lbs S5th ynr bcfbn tha Cluiitinn Enj thiAoC 
Scutlud, under Agrioola, A.D. iO.J 
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4 TALES OF A QRANDFATHER. [aci 

doed by them. At len^b, the Romans thought 
tbejr would preveat these Picts and Scots from 
coming into the sootliern part of Britnin, and 
laying it waste. For this purpose, they built a 
very lung; wall between the one side of the island 
and the other, so that none of the Scots or Ficts 
should come into the country on the south side of 
the wall ; and they made towers on the wall, and 
«amps, with soldiers, from place to place ; so that, 
at the least alarm, the soldiers might hasten to 
defend any part of the wall which was attacked. 
This first Roman wall was built' between the two 
great Friths of the Clyde and the Forth, just 
vhere the island of Britain is at the narrowest, 
and some parts of it are to be seen at this day- 
Yon can see it on the map. 

I This wall defended the Britons for a time, and 
the Scots and Picts were shat oat from the fine 
rich land, and enclosed within their own mountains. 
Bat they were very much displeased with this, and 
assembled themselves in great numbers.and climbed 
orer the wall, in spite of all that the Romans could 
do to oppose them. A man, named Grabame, is 
said to have been the first soldier who got over ; 
and the common people still call the remains of 
the wall Grahame's dike. 

Now tiie Romans, finding that this first waH 
could not keep out the Barbarians (for so they 
t«rmed the Picts and the Scots), thought they 
would give up a large portion of the country to 

* [Dnnai tb« inTwon of AgricoU, a.d. 61 — and lebuilt bf 
■n UO.;i 
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tlicm, and perhaps it might make them quiet. So 
tliey built a new wall, and a much stronger one 
than the first, sixty miles farther back from the 
Picts and Scots.' Yet the Barbarians made ai 
many furious attacks to get over this second wall, 
as ever tliey had done to break through the former. 
But the Boman soldiers defended the second wall 
so well,, that the Scots and Picts could not break 
tlirOQgh it i though they often came round the 
end of the wall by sea, in boats made of ox hides, 
stretched upon hoops, landed on the other side, 
and did very mnch mischief. In the mean time, 
the poor Britons led a very unhappy life ; for the 
Romans, when they subdued their country, having 
taken away all their arms, they lost the habit of 
using them, or of defending themselves, and trusted 
entirely to the protection of their conquerors. 

But at this time great quarrels, and confusion, 
And civil wars, took place at Rome. So the Roman 
S^mperor sent to the soldiers whom he had main- 
tained in Britain, and ordered that they should 
immediately return to their own country, and leave 
the Britons to defend their wall as well as they 
could, against their unruly and warlike neighbours 
the Picts and Scots. The Roman soldiers were 
very sorry for the poor Britons, but they could do 
no more to help them than by repairing the wall of 
defence. They therefore built it all up, and made 

' [Tha vail of Adrian, huDt a.o. ISO. U tittaded quit* 
BcrOH the igland, from tha lirer Triis at Newculle to Che Salwiv 
Frilh at CuliiU.] 
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it as >tron^ u if it were quite neir. And then 
tiiejr took to their ahipi, and l«ft the iilmid.* 

After the departure of ^« Romans, the Britons 
were quite nnable to protect tlie wait against tlie 
Barbariam ; for, linee tb«ir eonqoMt by the Ro- 
tDam, thef lud become a weak and cowardly 
people. So th« Picts and the Scoti broke throngli 
the wall at aereral points, wasted and destroyed 
tfie oonotry, and took away the boys and girls tit 
be shiTei, seised npon die she«pi and upon the 
cattle, and burnt the homes, and did the inliafai- 
tants every sort of mischief. Thas at last tliA 
Britons, finding thnnselTea no longer ahle to 
resist these barbaroos people, invited into Britain 
to their assistance a nnmber of men from the 
North of Gernnuiy, who were called Anglo-Saxons. 
Now, these were a vwy brave and warlike people, 
and they came in their ships from Germany, and 
landed in the south port of Britain, and helped the 
Britons to fight with the Scots and Picti, [a.d.440.] 
and drore these nations again into the hills and 
ftstnesses of their own country, to the north of the 
wall whiiji the Romans hniitt and they were 
Berer afterwards so troublesome to their neigh- 

Bnt the Britons were not much the better for 
tlie defeat of their northern enemies; for the 
Saxons, whan they had come into Britain, and saw 
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whti it beantifal rich country it wM, and tbat tbe 
people were not able to defend it, rwolved to lake 
tlie land to theKMiroi, uid to make ^e Britoss 
their slareg and aerTants. The Britons ware very 
unwilling tp have their e«untry taken from them 
by the people tbey bad called in to help them, and 
■0 stroTe to oppose (hem ; but the Saxoai wer* 
atroDger and more warlike than they, imd defeated 
Aera BO often, that they at last got poaieasion of 
all the level and flat land in the sooth part of Bri- 
tun. HoweTer, the brarest part of the Britoaa 
fled into a very hilly part of the eonntry, which i> 
called W^ei, and there diey defended themHlvet 
^ainat the Baxona for a great many years ; aad 
their descendants still speak the ancient Bridsh 
langni^, called Welsh. In the mean time, die 
Anglo-Saxons spread themselres throughout all 
the sooth part of Britain, and the name of the 
coontry was changed, and it was no longer edied 
Britdn, but Bngland ; which means the land of 
the Anglo-Saxons who had mnqaered it> 

While the Saxons and Britons were thna fight- 
ing together, the Scot* and the Piets, atUx they 
bad been driven back behind the Roman wall, alto 
qnarrelled and fought between themselves ; and at 
last, after a great many battles, the Seots got com- 
pletely the better of the Picts. The common peo- 
ple say that the Scots destroyed them en^rely ; 
but I think it is not likely that they could kill sadi 
great nambers of people. Yet it is certain they 
mnst have slain many, and driven others out of the 
Gonntry, and made the rest their savants and 
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ulares ; M least the Picts were never heard of in 
history after these g^eat defeats, and the Scots 
gtive their own name to the north part of Britain, 
as the Angles, or Anglo-Saxons, did to the soatii 
part; and so came the name of Scotland, the land 
of the Scots i and England, the land of the English. 
The two kingdoms were divided from each other, 
on the east by the river Tweed ; then, as you pro- 
coed westward, hy a great range of hills and wil- 
demegses, tuid at length hy a branch of the sea 
called the Frith of Solway. The division is not 
very far from the old Roman wall. The wall itself 
has been long suffered to go to ruins ; but, as I 
have already said, there are some parts of it still 
standing, and it is carioas to see bow it rnns as 
straight as an arrow over high hills, and through 
great bogs and morasses. 

You see, therefore, that Britain was divided 
between three different nations, who were enemies 
to each other. — There was England, which was 
the richest and best part of the island, and which 
was inhabited by the English. Then there was 
Scotland, full of hills and great lakes, and difficult 
and dangerous precipices, wild heaths, and great 
morasses. This country was inhabited by the Scots, 
or Scottish men. And there was Wales, also a 
very wild and mountainous country, whither the 
remains of the ancient Brituns had fled, to obtain 
safety from the Saxons. 

The Welsh defended their country for a long 
time, and lived under their own government and 
laws i yet tlie English got possession of it at last. 
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But they were not able to become ituuters of Scot- 
land, though they tried it frequently. The two 
countries were under different kings, who fought 
together very often and very desperately ; and thus 
you see the reason why England and Scotland, 
though making parts of the same island, were for 
a long time great enemies to each other. Papa 
will show you the two countries on the map, and 
yoa must take notice that Scotland is all full of 
Jiills, and wild moors covered with heather. — But 
now 1 think upon it, Mr Hugh Littlejohn is ft tra- 
veller, and has seen Scotland, and England too, 
with his own eyes. However, it will do no hann 
to look at the map. 

The English are very fond of their fine country ; 
they call it " Old England," and « Merry Eng- 
land," and think it the finest land that the sun 
shines upon. And the Scots are also very proud of 
their own country, with its great lakes and monn- 
tains ; and, in the old language of the country, they 
call it " The land of the lakes and mountains ; and 
of the brave men i " and often, also, " The Land of 
Cakes," because the people lire a good deal upon 
cakes made of oatmeal, instead of wheaten bread. 
But both England and Scotland are now parts of 
the game kingdom, and there is no use in asking 
which is the best country, or has the bravest men.' 

■ [" Frnm the time of Kenneth MBeAlpios," BJi Sir Wilter 
Scntt, " to tbit of Meibelh^lliU it, rrnm 841 to 1040, * (pus 
of about tod Cflnturiet, weluTeilins of fiftecD king! of Scotg, 
nf whom it i> totj to perceira tbit, in apile of tbe ibeuid pieju. 
dioei conceraiDg tbe infgrioritj of tho Gaelic riee> the; tiutained 
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This is but ft doll diKptor, &fr Llttlcjohn. Bat 
u we ve to t«ll many storLea &boiit Sevtlkiid and 
Engknd, it u best to learn what «ort of oonntries 
we are talking about. Tbe next atory tbdl be moxo 
cnterluniDf. 

mcocMfnllr dH K«ptra of Kenneth, ind.bf rspntidbitdednAi 
vilhtha Engliih ud the Denee, oat onlf repealled tba ftttAmot 
diair DMghbavni, bnl cgiudidiiMd lb* *tr«Hg[h of tbair kingdom, 
grtdujjlf BodeUidg an jMorution of birbuana, ud in part win- 
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CHAPTER n. 

The Slary 1^ MidteUi. 

SooM ftfter tlia Scota and PieU had b«eome one 
people, k8 I bdd yoa b«fare, diere wks a king of 
Scotknd exiled Dnncao, ■ vwy good old man. He 
had two MM ; one wu called Malcolm, and the 
other Dtmaldbane. But King Duttean was too old 
to lead oat liis mn^ to battle, and his sons were 
too yoBRg to lidp him. 

At thia time Bootland, aad isdaod Ffuies sad 
Englsod, and all the other countriei of £urope, 
were much harassed by the Danes. These were a 
Tory fiwce, warlike people, who sailed from one 
place to aBother, and landed their annieg on tlie 
coast, burnuig and destroying every thiag where- 
eyer they cnne. They were heathen*, and did not 
b«Ueve in the Bible, bnt thought of nothing bat 
battle and slaughter, and niaking plunder. When 
they eame to covntries where the inhabitants were 
cowardly, they took posseHion of tiie land, ns I told 
yon tbe Saxons todc possession of Britain. At 
other times, they landed with thmr soldiers, took 
what spoil they 'coold find, bvmed the houses, and 
then got on board, hoisted suls, and awfty agun. 
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They did mi mach miichief, that people put up 
prayera to God in the churches, to deliver them 
from the rage of the Danes. 

Now, it happened in Xing' Duncan's time, that a 
great fleet of these Danes came to Scotland and 
landed their men in Fife,' and threatened to take 
possession of that proTince. So a namerous Scot- 
tish army was levied to go to fight against them. 
The King, as I told you, was too old to command 
his army, and bis sons were too young. He there> 
fore sent ont one of his near relations, who was 
caUed Macbeth ; be was son of Finel, who was 
Thane, as it was called, of Glamis. The governors 
of prorinces were at that time, in Scotland, called 
Thanes ; they were afterwards termed Earls. 

This Macbeth, who was a brave soldier, pot 
himself at the head of the Scottish army, and 
marched against the Danes. And he carried with 
him a relation of his own, called Banquo, who was 
Thane of Lochaber, and was also a very brave man. 
So there was a great battle fought between the 
Danes and the Scots ; and Macbeth and Banquo, 
the Scottish generals, defeated the Danes, and 
drove them back to their ships, leaving a great many 
of their soldiers boUi killed and wounded. Tlien 
Macbeth and bis army marched back to a town in 
the North of Scotland, called Forres, rejoicing on 
account of their victory. 

Now there lived at this time three old women in 
the town of Forres, whom people looked upon as 

■[Undirtbecommt 
H^. Hot 
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witclies, And sappo«ed they coDld tell whitt was to 
come to pass. Nobody would believe snch folly 
now-a-days, except low and ignorant creatures 
snch as those who consult gipsies in order to hare 
their fortaaes told ; bat in those eu-ly times the 
people were mnch more ignorant, and even great 
nen, like Macbeth, believed that snch persons as 
these witches of Forres could tell what was to 
come to pass afterwards, and listened to the non- 
sense they told them, as if the old women had 
really been prophetesses. The old women saw that 
they were respected and feared, so that they were 
tempted to impose upon people, by pretending to 
tell what was to happen to them ; and tbey got pre- 
sents for doing so. 

So the three old women went and stood by the 
wayside, in a great moor or heath near Forres, and 
waited till Macbeth came up. And then, stepping 
before him as he was marching at the head of his 
soldiers, the first woman sud, " AH hail) Macbeth 
— hail to thee. Thane of Glamis." The second said, 
"All hail, Macbeth— hail to thee, Thaneof Cawdor." 
Then the third, wishing to pay him a higher compli- 
ment than the other two, said, " All hail, Macbeth, 
that shalt be King of Scotland." Macbeth was very 
much surprised to hear them gire him these titles ; 
and while he was wondering what they coidd mean, 
Banquo stepped forward, and asked them whether 
they had nothing to tell about him as well as abont 
Alacbeth. And they stud that he should not be so 
great as Macbeth, but that, though he himself 
should never be a king, yet his children should 
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Mieceed to the tlirone of Scotland, and be kings for 
K great number of yeua. 

Before Macbeth wai recovered from his snrprige, 
tliera came a meaienger to tell him tbat hia father 
vas dead, so that he waa become Thane of Glamis 
by inkentance. And there came a secend messen- 
ger, froBi the Kii^, to ^anh Mac^th for the great 
Tictory orer the Danes, and tell him tbat the Thane 
of Cawdor had rebelled agianst the King, and that 
Uie King had taken his office from him, and had 
sent to make Macbeth Thane of Cawdor as well as 
of Glamii. Thus the two first old women seemed 
to be right in giving him those two titles. I dare 
say they knew something of the death of Macbeth's 
father, and that the government of Cawdor was 
intended for Macbeth, tfaoogfa he had not heard of it. 

However, Macbeth, seehtg a part of their words 
come to he true, began to think bow he was to 
bring the rest to pass, and mtite himself King, as 
well aa Thane of Glamis and Cawdor. Now Mao- 
beth had a wife, who was a very ambitious, wicked 
woman, and when she found out tiiat her husband 
thought of ruung himself np to be King of Scot- 
land, she encouraged him in his wicked purpose, by 
all the means in her power, and persuaded him lliat 
tlie only way to get possession of the crown was to 
kill the good old King, Dnucan. Macbeth was 
very unwilling to commit so great a crime, for be 
knew what a good sovereig^n Duncan had been ; 
and be recollected that he was his relation, and had 
been always very kind to him, and had intmsted 
ibijn vith the command of his army, and had be* 
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Stowed on him die government or Thanedom of 
Cawdor. But liii wife coatinaed telling faint what 
a foolubi cowardly^ thing it was in him not to take 
the opportunity of making himself King, when it 
was in his power to gain what the witches promiied 
him. So the wicked adrice of Lis wife, and the 
prophecy of these wretched otd women, at last 
brought Macbeth to think of mardering his King 
and his friend. The way in which he accompliabed 
his crimC) made it still more abominable- 
Macbeth invited Duncan to come to vitit Iilm, at 
» greftt castle n«ar InvemeBs ; and the good King, 
who had DO inspidons of his kinsman, accepted the 
invitation very willingly. Madieth and his lady 
received the King and all his retinue with mndi 
iqipeoranca of joy, uid made a great feast, as a 
subject would do to make his King welcome. 
About the middle of the niglit, the King desired 
to go to his apartment, and Macbeth conducted him 
to s fine room, which had been prepared for him. 
Mow, it was the custom, in those barbarous times, 
that wherever the King: slept, two armed men slept 
ID tiie same chamber, in order to defend his person 
in case he should be attacked by any one during 
the night. Bnt the wicked Lady Macbeth had 
made these two watchmen drink a great deal of 
wine, and had besides put some drngs into the 
liquor; so that when they went to the King's apart- 
ment they both fell asleep, and slept 80 soundly, 
that notliing conld awaken them. 

Then the crael Macbeth came into King Dnn- 
cafi's badroora about tvro in the morning. It w^ 
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m terrible itormy night ; bat the noise of the wind 
and of the thnnder did not awaken the King, fur 
he was old, and vreary with his journey ; neither 
conld it awaken the two sentinels, who were etu- 
pified with the liquor and the drugs they had 
swallowed. They all slept soundly. So Macbeth 
having come into the room, and stepped gently 
over the floor, he took the two dirks which belonged 
to die sentinels, and stabbed poor old King Dnn- 
oan to the heart, and that so effectually, thiU he 
died without giving even a groan. Then Macbeth 
put the bloody daggers into the hands of the sen- 
tineU) and dsnbed their faces oTer with blood, that 
it might appear as if they had committed the mnr- 
der. Macbeth was, however, greatly frightened 
at what he had done, bat his wife made him wash 
his hands and go to bed. 

Early in the moniing, the nobles and gentlemen 
who attended on the King assembled in the great 
hall of the castle, and there they began to talk of 
what a dreadful storm it bad been the night before. 
But Macbeth could scarcely understand what they 
sud, for he was thinking on something much worse 
and more frightful than the storm, and was won- 
dering what would be said when they heard of the 
murder. They waited for some time, but finding 
tiie King did not come fi-om his apartment, one of 
the noblemen went to see whether be was well or 
not. But when he came into the room, he fonnd 
poor King Duncan lying stiff, and cold, and bloody, 
and the two sentinels both fast asleep, with their 
dirks or daggen< covered with blood. As soon as 
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the Scottiib ii«b]«i mw thin terrible light, they 
were greatly astoniihed and enraged ; and MMehtA 
made believe a* if he were more enraged than aiif 
of them, and, drawing hi* eword, before any oM 
coold prevent hiin, he killed the two attendaati of 
die King who slept in the bedtdumber, pretendii^ 
to think they bad beem gnilty of mardering Kiay 

Wben Malcolm and Donaldbane, the twv Mm 
at the good Kii^, ia«r their faUier ilain in this 
•trat^ manner wiUiia Macbeth'a castle, they 
became afraid that they might be put to death 
likewise, and fled away eat of Scothmd ; foi, not- 
withstanding all the exeoieB which be eonld mate) 
they Btill beliered that Madieth had killed their 
father. Donaldbane fled into lome distant iskndsi 
but Malcolm, the eldest son of Dunoan, mat to 
the Conrt ot England, where he begged for niaiM 
ance from the Eii^ish King, (o plsoe him on the 
tbroBO of Scotland as lus father's soceessor. 

In the mean time, Macbeth toek possession of 
the kingdom of Scotland, ani thns all bis vicked 
wishes seeimed to be fulfilled. Bgt he was attt ■ 
happy. He began to reflect bow wicked he had 
been in killing his friend and buiefaetor. Hid hov ' 
some other person, as unbidons as he wss himself, 
might do tho same thing to him. He reesembered, 
too, that the old wosoen had said, that the children 
of Banqao ahonld soeceed to the throne after bis 
death, and therefore he concluded that Banqoo 
might be tempted to conspire against him, as h« 
had himself dene Against King Duncan. The 
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wicked always think other people are as bad 
as themselves. In order to prevent ihis supposed 
danger, Macbeth hired ruffians to watch in a wood, 
triiere Banqno and his son Fleance Bometimes 
naed to walk in the evening, with imtmctions to 
attack them, and kill both father and son. The 
villaing did ai they were ordered by Macbeth ; 
bnt while they were killing Banquu, the boy 
Fleance made big escape from their wicked hands, 
and fled from Scotland into Wales. And it is 
said, that long afterwards, his children came to 
possess the Scottish crown.^ 

Macbeth was not the more happy that he bad 
slain his brave friend and consin, Banquo. He 
knew that men began to suspect the wicked deeds 
which he had done, and be was constantly afraid 
that some one would put him to death as be had 
done bis old sovereign, or that Malcolm would 
obtain assistance from the King of England, and 
come to make war against bim, and take from him 
the Scottish kingdom. So, in this great perplexity 
of mind, he thought he would go to the old women, 
whose words had first put into his mind the desire 
of becoming a king. It is to be supposed that he 
offered them presents, and that they were cunning 
enough tu study how to give him some answer, 
which should make him continue in the belief that 
Uiey could prophesy what was lo happen in future 
times. So they answered to him that he should 
not be conquered, or lose the crown of Scotland, 
nntil a great forest, called Birnam Wood, should 

' [Tlie StowHt futuJj.] • 
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come to attack a atronf^ ensile situated on a Vigh 
liill called DaiiKinane,' in which castle Macbeth 
ODininunly resided. Now, the hill of Dunsinnne ii 
upon the one side of a ^eat valley, and the forest 
of Birnam is upon the other. There are twelra 
miles' distance hetirixt them ; and besides that, 
Macbeth thought it was impossible that the trees 
could ever come to the assault of the castle. He 
therefore resolved to fortify his castle on the Hill 
of Dunsinane very strongly, as bein^ a place ia 
which he would always be sure to be safe. For 
this purpose he caused all his great nobility and 
Thanes to send in stones, and wood, and other 
things wanted in building, and to drag them with 
oxen up to the top of the steep hill where he waa 
building the castle. 

Now, among other nobles who were obliged to 
■end oxen, and horses, and materials to this labo- 
rious work, was one called Macduff, the Thane of 
Fife. Macbeth was aJraid of this Thane, for he 
was very powerful, and was accounted both brave 
and wise ; and Macbeth thought he would most 
probably join with Prince Malcolm, if ever ha 
should come from England with an army. The 
King, therefore, had a private hatred against the 
Thane of Fife, which be kept concealed from all 
men, until he should have some opportunity of 
patting him to death, as he had done Duncan and 
Banquo. Macduff, on his part, kept upon hi< 
guard, and went to the King's court as seldom as 
lie could, thinking himself never safe unless whila 
' ^ SmlUnd piouonnead Sdhudiuil] 
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in his own cutle of Kennoway, trbieh \» on the 
«aut of Fife, near to the mouth of the Frith of 
Forth. 

It hafipmed, howerw, that the Kiag had gum- 
awned aereral of hi* Doblet, wad Maoduff, th» 
Thane of Fife, amon^ others, t« attend him at 
his nefT caatie of Diinsinane ; and they were ajl 
oblig^ to come— Bone dared stay behind. Nov. 
die King wu to giro the noble* a great eotertaia- 
BMBt, Mid preparatioDS were made for it. lo th» 
mesn time, Macbeth rode oat with a few attend- 
•Btf, |o see the oxen dr^ the wood and the aton^a 
«p the hi]l, for enlargin^f aid (trengthening the 
«tuitle. So ihey mw most of die oiLen trndging up 
the hill with great difficulty (for the ascent is very 
steep), and the burdens were heary, and the 
weather was extremely hot. At leagth Macbeth 
■aw ft pur of oxen «n tired that they could go no 
fiirther op the hill, but fell down under their load. 
Hien the King was rery angry, and demanded to 
baow who it was amoog his Thuiei that had sent 
oxen so weak and so unfit for labonr, when he hstl 
so much work for them to do. Some one relied 
that the oi^en belonged to Macdaff, the Thane of 
Fife. " Then," said the King, in great anger, 
" aiflce the Thaoe of Fife sends mcb worthJes» 
tattle as these to do my labour, I will put bU own 
6 jbto the y<Ax, and make him drag the burde»t 



Thnv was a friend «f Macduff who hegrd thei« 
Mgry wK^vtHons of the King, and hastened to 
communicate them to the Thane of Fife^ who was 
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' walking in the hall of the Kiiig*ii castle whil» 
dinner was preparing. The instant Uiat Maednff 
heard what the King had said, he kneir he had no 
time to loie in making his esc^e ; for whenerer 
Macbeth threatened to do miicliief to any one, ha 
was sure to keep his word. 

So Macduff snatched up from the table a lo^ of 
bread, called for his horses and hit serrants, and 
was galloping ha4^ to his own province of Fife^ 
before Macbeth and the rest of the nobility were 
returned to the castle. The first question which 
the King atked was, what had become of Macduff? 
and being informed Uiat he hod fled trom Dunsi- 
naae, he ordered a body of his gnardt to attend 
him, and mounted on horsebacJc himself to porsM 
the Thane, with the purpose of potting him to 
death. 

Macduff, in the mean time, fled at fast as horseft' 
feet could carry him ; but he was so ill provided 
with money for his expenses, that, when he came t» 
the great ferry over the river Tay, he had nothing 
to give . to the boatmen who took him across, 
excepting the loaf of bread which he bad taken 
from the King's table. The place was called, for 
a long lime afterwards, the Ferry of the Loaf. 

When Macduff got into his province of Fife, 
which is on the other side of the Tay, be rode oa 
ftater thui before, towards his own castle of Ken- 
noway, which, as I told you, stands close by the 
•ea-side ; and when he reached it, the King and 
hii gaards were not far behind him. Macduff 
4»dered his wife to sfaiU the gates of the easily 
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draw up the drawbrid^, and oh no account to 
permit the King ur any of bia Boldien to enter. In 
the mean time, he went to the small harbour 
belonging' to the ca«tle, and caused a ship which 
was lying there to be fitt«d out for sea in all haste, 
and got on board himself, in order to escape from 
Macbeth. 

In the mean time, Macbeth summoned the lady 
to gurrender the castle, and to deliver np het 
husband. But Lady Macduff, who was a wiee 
and a brave woman, made many excuBei and 
delays, until she knew that her husband was safely 
on board the ship, and had suled from the harbour. 
Then she spoke boldly from the wall of the castle 
to the King, who was standing before the gate still 
demanding entrance, with many threats of what 
be would do if Macduff waa not given up to him. 

" Do you see," she said, " yon white sail upon 
the sea? Yonder goes Macduff to the Court of 
^England. You will never see him again, till he 
comes bacJc with young Prince Malcolm, to pull 
yon down from the throne, and to put yon to death. 
You will never be able to put your yoke, as yon 
threatened, on the Thane of Fife's neck." 

Some say that Macbeth was so much incensed 
at this bold answer, that he and his guards attacked 
the castle and took it, killing the brave lady and 
all whom they found there. But others say, and 
I believe more truly, that the King, seeing that 
the fortress of Kennoway was very strong, and 
that Macduff had escaped from him, and was em- 
barked for England, departed back to Dunsinana 
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witliont attempting to take the eaatle. The ruins 
are still to be seen, and are cnlled the Thane'd 
Caatle.' 

There reigned at that time in England a verf 
good King, called Edward the Confessor. I told 
you that Prince MHlcolm, the son of Duuoan, was 
at his conrt, soliciting assistance to recover the 
Scottish throne. The arrival of Mtteduff greatly 
aided the success of his petition t for the English 
King knew that Macduff wat & hrave and a. wise 
man. As be assured ^Edward that the Scots were 
tired of the cruel Macbeth, and would join Prince 
Malcoim if he were to return to his country at the 
bead of an tiBij, the King ordered a great warrior, 
called Siward, Earl of Northumberland, to enter 
Scotland with a large force {a.d. 1054], and 
«fisist Prince Malcolm in the recovery of his 
father's crown. 

Then it happened just as Macduff had said ; for 
tlie Scottish Thanes and nobles would not fight for 
Macbeth, but joined Prince Malcolm and Macduff 
against him ; so that at length he shut himself up 
in his castle of Dunsinane, where he thought him- 
self safe, according to the old women's prophecy, 
until Bimam Wood should come against him. He 
boasted of this to his followers, and encouraged 
them to make a valiant defence, assuring them of 

- ' [" Wart of the town of C^l^aBl^ and upon lh« buka of tto 
Fonli, is CudehiJI, incisntly called DujintmarU CatlU, (hit i>, 
in ths Qulic liaguage, th» CaiOt hg or itur tSt ta, fima ■ 
■trong bold of ths Mscdufii, Humm of Fife. According la 
liadUioa it wu here thit tbs muidei of Lilly- Muduff ud ha 
children vu perpslnted." — StalUticai Accotat of Scotland.'] 
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certun victory. At this time Malcolm and Mae- 
duff were come ai ftu- as Birnam Wood, and lay 
encamped there with their army. The next morn' 
iiig, when they were to marnh acrota tlia broad 
▼alley to attack the castle of Donsmane, Macduff 
adrised that every soldier ihoold cnt down a hongh 
of a tree ami carry it in his hand, that the enemy 
might not be able lo see how many men were 
coming againit them. 

Now, the sentinel who stood on Maebeth's castle* 
wall, when he saw all these branches, which the 
soldiers of Prince Malcolm carried, ran to the 
King, and informed him that the wood of Birnam 
was moving towards the castle of Dunsinane. The 
King at first called him a liar, and threatened to 
pn^ him to death ; bnt when he looked from tbe 
walls himself, and saw the appearance of a forest 
approaching from Biniam, be knew the hour of bis 
destrnction was come. His followers, too, began 
to be disheartened and to fly from the castle, seeing 
their master had lost all hopes. 

Macbeth, however, recollected his own bravery, 
and sallied desperately ont at the head of the few 
followers who remained ftithfol to him. He waa 
killed, after a furious resistance, fighting hand to 
Imnd with Macduff in the thick of the battle. 
Prince Malcolm mounted the throne of Scotland, 
and reigned long and prosperously. He rewarded 
Macduff by declaring that his descendants should 
lead the vanguard of the SeottUh army in battle, 
and place the crown on the King's head at the 
cerMnony of coronation. King Malcolm also 
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created the t^iimei of gcotland earls, ftfter the 
title of dignity adopted in the court of England.* 

' [Tb« pnendiDgtrmditiaTulitory of JfdfMA Ihs bwm ftdopt- 
«d bj HaliDgihfld, dignited by Ae tsluiial Latinitj of BnchaivDy 
wd druiutiied bj Shikipau*. Fn ita nriitbui froB ■aentvatd 
hinoiiiiil futi, K* Hailib'i Anmlt, Sto, toI. J. pp. 1-4 ; 
CsALUiai's CabdnHo, Tol. i. pp. 404-414; ud on thii poiM 
8b WilldT ScoU dHwbm ittntk— 

" Mtloi^ d«d pouadilr in 1038, tai mi WKCMdMl lij 
* Tba gnoiiHB DoDcan,' lbs niM nlu Ml bf tb* pgaiud it 
MKbBtb. On !**£■( dMH niBc* naj imAa miut fial ■■ if 
bremght &OII1 dirkiMM i>Ea lb* Una of nnoB-dty i m funiliu' 
■n wa with lb* paraonage* vbom ws lait named, and ao duilf 
and diitinetl; va leedl tha aTanta ia wbii^ thay afa intaraated, 
in compariaoD with aaj daobtfal and miitf nawi wbich va can 
form af tha tnilight timaa befara and aflar tbat fbttimate pariod. 
Bat m mnal not ba bbaded bj mr poatisd ambiaBUBi nor add 



woraa into tba noat ilrikinf tala of anbitisn and TsmDria that 
anr atrneb awe into a homaai boaom. Tha ga^m of Sbakapaara 
bafing found iha tale of Uacbatb in tba Soottiih ebronida* of 
Hol^gabad, xkiinad it with a luatra akiilar to that wiA wluch 
a lavel baam of tba ann often isTaala anaa ft^manl of glia^ 
■UA, tboi^b abiniagat adiataneairith tba laatraof a diamond, 
ia, bj a naai ioTaatigatiaa, dacoraisd to ba of no warth u eati- 

« Dnneao, by bia mothar Baatriea a graDdaoa of Maleoim II., 
ncnsdad (o the IliiDDa on bit gnaid&tlui'a daath, in 1083 ; bo 
ra%aad cnlf aii years. Madiatb, ba near Talatian, elao a gnnd- 
diild ot Haleeln Jl., Aovgh by the motbar'a mi*, wm atirrad 
op b; amUlioa to coBtaat dis thraaa with ibe paaaaMOr. Tba 
Wy of Macbeth also, wboae real name waa Onoab, l«d deadly 
■ajuriaa to avenge on the reigiuDg prioee. She was the grand. 
dnghtar nf KaanaA IV., Idllad ia 1CF03, igbting against Hal- 
cobs II. ; and othar eantea for Tareagn attimuad the mind of htr 
who baa been ijnce painted aa the aterotec of woman. The tii 
aanaliata add some imtigadaiu nf a lapeTDatuval kind te tlie in., 
fiuenee of a yindictiTe woman arar wa aiabiliaua boahand. Thns 
aromen, of mora than human itatura and baauty, speared to 
Utobath in a digajn or riaion, and hailed him succsauTely bj tha 
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titiM of Tbane of Cromail;, Thtna of Monj, ubicli the King 
■Fterifirdi beitaned an him, ■nd fiully by that of King of Seals 1 
thii dreaiDi it ii uid, iiu^irfld him with the evductiTe hopes so 
well eipreMed ia the dnmi. 

" Mubolh broke do lew of hoepitililT in hii ettempl on Dun- 
cen'e lift. Ha ittieked ud elew tlio King it ■ plus called 
Bothgowan, or the Smith's Hoou, neu Elgin, io 1039. uid not. 



of Scottigh lucceauon, wea batter thia that of Duaoui. Ai i 
kiDg, Ihe lyrut so much cicUimed Bgainet was, in reslit]', ■ 
firm, juftt, and eqiutabla prince. Apprebangiona of dviger from 
a party which Malcolm, tha eldaftt eon of the alaughtcted Dun- 
can. bid lel on foot in Nonbambetluid, and elill maintained in 
Scollsnd, Heme, in ptoceie of time, to biTB soured tha temper 
of Macbeth, mod rendered him formidable to bi> nobility. Against 
Macduff, in particular, tha powerful Haormor of Fife, he had 
ullerad tume thrnta which oceuioned that chief to fly from the 
court of Scotland. Urged by this new coanaellot, Siward, tha 
Danish Earl of Northunibetland. invaded Scotland in tha year 
10^4, diaplaying hia banner in hahalf of tha baniabcd Malcolm. 
Uaebeth engaged the foe in the neighbourhood of hia celebrated 
caatle of Dunainane. Ha wsa defeated, but aecaped from tha 
battle, and was elain at Lumfhanan in 10^6. 

*' Very slight obaarratian will enable us to recollact how much 
thia aimpla atatenwnt difiera from that of the drama, though tba 
plot of the litter ia cnniiiteni enough with tha inaucnrate h^to- 
riaofl from whom ShakEpeare drew his materials. It might be 
added, that early anthoritiea show ui no such jkersons as Baaquo 
and hia son Pleance, nor hive we rauon to think that the latter 
evar Bad further from Macbeth Iban acroM Ihe flat ecene, accotd- 

ancestoriof thehauie of Stuart. All these things are now known : 
but the mind retains pertinaciouily the impreeiion made by Ihe 
impoutjons of genius. While the nrnrks of Sbskspeaie are read, 
■nd tha English lajiguage subaieCi, History may say what ahe will. 
but the general reader will only recollect Macbeth as a sactila- 
gioua nsurpor, and Richard as a deformed murlherer." — LabiJ* 
uxa'a CoUnaf Cfdfodia, vol. i. pp. 17-19.] 
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CHAPTBR III. 



7%e Feudal Sydem, and the Norman Coaquat. 

The conduct of Edward the Confessor, King of 
England, in the Story of Macbeth, was very ge- 
neroas and noble. He sent a large army and his 
General Siward to assist in dethroning tl)e tyrant 
Macbeth, and pUdng Malcolm, the son of the mnr- 
dered King Dnncan, upon the throne ; and ytti 
hare seen how, with the assistance of Macduff, 
they fortunately succeeded. But King Edward 
never thought of taking any part of Scotland to 
himself in the confusion occasioned by the inva- 
sion ; for he was a good man, and was not ambi- 
tious or covetous of what did not belong to him. 
It had been well both for England and Scotland 
that there had been more such good and moderate 
kings, as it would have prevented many great 
quarrels, long wars, and terrible bloodshed. 

But good King Edward the Confessor did not 
leave any children to succeed him on the throne. 
He was succeeded by a king called Harold, who 
was the last monarch of the Saxon race that ever 
reigned in England. The Saxons, yuu recollect, 
had conquered the Britons, and now there came a 
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new enemy to attack the Saxons. These were the 
Narmani, a people who came from France, bat 
were not originally Frenchmen. Their forefathers 
were a colony of those Northern pirates, whom we 
mentioned before as plundering all the sea-coastB 
which promised them any booty. They were fre- 
quently called Northmen or Normani, as they came 
from Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and the Other 
Northern regions. A large body of them landed 
on the north part of France, and compelled the 
king of that country to yield np to them the pos- 
'seaaioD of a large territory, or province, ealled 
Neiutria, the name of which was changed to Nor- 
mandy, when it became the property of these 
Nortlmien, or Normani. This prorince was 
governed by the Norman chief, who was called a 
dake, from a Latin word signifying a general. Ha 
exercised all the powers of a king within his domi- 
nions of Normandy, hut, in consideration of his 
being possessed of a part of the territories of 
France, he acknowledged the king of that country 
for bis sovereign, and became what was called bis 

This connexion of a king as tovereign, with his 
princes and great men as vattalt, mnst be attended 
to and understood, in order that you may compre- 
bend the history which follows. A great king, or 
eoToreign prince, gave large pTovioees, or grants 
of land, to his dukes, earls, and noblemen ; and 
each of these possessed neoriy as mnch power, 
within bis own district, as the king did in the rest 
ef his dominions. Bnt then the Tund, whether 
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dakti, earl, or lord, or whatever he was, woa 
(A%ed to come with a certun number of men to 
aatia th» sovereign, when he wat »Bgig«d in w«r ; 
and in time of peace, be was bound to att»id on h» 
conrt when •nmmoned, and do homage to bin— 
that is, acknowledge that he was his master and 
liege lord. In like manner, the vasuli of the crown, 
as they were called, divided the lands wbick the 
Icing had given them iato ettatet, which tbejr be- 
stowed on knights and gentlemen, whom they 
tiwugbt fitted to follow tbem in war, and to attend 
them in peaee; for they, toio, held Mtarti, and ad- 
ininutered JHdce,eacbin his own provinee. Then 
the knigbts ud gentlemen, who had tbese ettatM 
from the great nobles, diatribated the property 
among an iufraior elsai of proprieton, some of 
whom onltirated the land thcfflMclrcs, and adieri 
by means of hnabandmen and peasaBts, wbo were 
treated as a sort of slaves, being boaght and sold 
Ube brute beasts, along widi the &ro)s which tluy 
Jaboured. 

Thus, when a great king, like that of France or 
England, went to war, he snmanoned all his crown 
vasssls.to attend him, with the nnmber of armed 
mencorr««pondingtehi«Fief, as it was called ; tint 
is, the territory which had been granted te each of 
Aem. The prince, d^e, or eurl, i« order to obey 
the summons, called upon all ibe gentlemen to 
vbom he had given estetee, to attead his standard 
with their followers in ama. The gentlemen, in 
tbeir turn, called «n the franklins, a lower order of 
Ig^itry, Mtd npMi the peasanU ; Hid thai die wbt^ 
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vince, began, upon die death of good King Edward 
tlie Confestor, to oonsider the time ns favonrBblc 
for an attempt to eonqtMr the wealthy kingdoHi of 
England. He pretended King Edward had named 
him hii heir ; but his surest reliaoce wni upon a 
strong armjr of hit brare Nortnani, to whom were 
joined many knights and sqairee from distant coun* 
tries, who hoped, by assisting this Dtike William 
in his proposed conqaest, to obtain from him good 
English estates, n»der the regidationi which 1 hare 
desoribed. 

The Duke of Normimdy landed [an t^ 28ib of 
September, at Pevensey] in Sussex, in the year 
one thousand and sixty-oix, after the birth of our 
blessed Saviour. He had an army of sixty dMusand 
chosen men, for aoeomplisfaing his bold enterprise. 
Many gallant knights, who were not his subjects, 
joined him, in tke hope of obtaining fame in arms, 
and estates, if his enterprise should prosper. Har- 
old, who had sueeeeded Edward the Confessor on 
the throne of England, had been jnst engaged in 
repelling am attack upon England by the Nwwe- 
(;ians, and was now called npoo to oppose this new 
and more formidable invasion. He wm, therefwe, 
taken at considerable disadvantage. 

The armies of England and Normandy engaged 
In a desperate battle near Hastings, and the Tictory 
WIS long obstinately contested. Tiie Normans htwl 
a great advantage, from having anonget them large 
bands of archers, who ased the long-bow, and 
greatly annoyed the English, who had but few 
ixiw-meii to oppose them, and only short dart« 
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called jareling, which they threw from their hnnds, 
and which could do little hurt at a distance. Yet 
the victory remained doubtful, though the battle 
had lasted from nine in the morning until the close 
of the dayi when an arrow pierced through King 
Harold's head, and he fell dead on the spot.' The 
English then retreated from the field, and Duke 
William used his advantage with so much skill and 
dexterity, that he made himself master of all Eng- 
land, and reigned there under the title of William 
the Conqueror. He divided great part of the rich 

' [Tfag btlllB ot Hutingi wu fouglit I4th October, 1066. 
" Tiirald, to whoi* beriric nlour fantociuia oa both ildai bur 
t«>tiiiionj, recsiwd hit daalli from id arrow tihicb, entaring hu 
eye, is laid to bire pierced fail brain. Thsoonquetorloit afourtb 
of bis innj, sDil bid two boriei ibot undor him. Tbe bsttia 
ended onl; with tbe dif. In tbe nutrning Ihe victan reified ths 
firit frulti of Ibeir victor; in tbe pilUge of tbe dead, nbom tbe; 
■tripped of ill; and over wbote carcauee, in tbe nantonneii of 
UTage jnj. Chej catued their boreei to prance and caper. Tbe 



tbem to carry with them tbe royal coipu, tbu tfaey might ioIeid- 
Biie, with dueboDouri, the interoieot of tbeir beaefactor. Wil- 
liam, like another AchilLei, yielded, but the body wai la disGgiu- 
<d by blood aodwoundi, thatlbuy Here uolble lo dielioguieh it. 

tni vho, ifith the keen eye of nfFectiDD, recogniied the remains 
of her lover. The death of HaroM for hie country railed bim 

little evidence that be occupied during hit life. Ai a man of 
■pirit and enterpiJie, obna riie andhll are dauling, and nhahad 
tbe good fortune to di* in battle nilb forego invadere, when the 
independence of a nation coincided nith bii onn iggrandixniaat, 
hit ehort rule ioteleeli the reader of Eugliih biitory." — SU»- 
iHTOSii's Hill, of England, vol. i. p. 98-100.] 
VOL. XXII. C 
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eonntry of England among' liia Norman A^llowerii 
who held lands of liim for military aerTiae, aoconl- 
in^ to th« rulei of tfie fendal lystemi of irfaich I 
gave you some aoeonnt. The Anglo-Saxoni, yoa 
may well snppoie, were angry at this, and attempt- 
ed several times to rise against King William, and 
drive him and his soldiers back to Normandy. Bat 
they were tiwnyn defeated ; and so King WiUiam 
becnme more severe towards these Anglo-Saxons, 
and took away their liuids, and their high rank and 
appointments, until be left scarce any of them in 
possession of great estalesi or offices of rank, bat 
pat his Normans above them, as masters, in every 
situation. 

Thus the Saxons who had conquered the British 
a* yoa have before read, were in their turn con- 
qnered by the Normans, deprived of their property, 
and reduced to be the servants of those proud 
foreigners. To this day, thou^ several of the 
wicient nobility of England claim to be descended 
from the Normans, there is scarcely a nobleman, 
and very few of the gentry, who can show that they 
are descended of the Saxon blood ; William the 
Conqneror took so much care to deprive the con- 
quered people of all power and importance- 
It must havebeen a sad state of matters in Eng- 
land, when the Normans were taming the Saxoni 
out of their estates and habitations, and degrading 
thero ^m being ireemen into slaves. But good' 
came ont of it in the end ; for these Normans were 
not only one of the bravest people that ever lived* 
bnt they were pouessed of more learning and ddll 
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in tiie arts than tile Saxoiii. They brought with 
them the art of building large and heaatiful castles 
and churches composed of stone, whereas the Sax- 
ons had onlr miserable houses made of wood. Tha 
Normans introduced the nse of the long-bow also, 
which became so general, Uiat the English were 
accounted the best archers in the world, and gidned 
many-battles by their superiority in that militaiy 
art. Besides these adrantages, the Norman) lired 
ia.amore civilized manner than the Saxons, and 
observed among eaoh other the roles of civility and 
good-breeding, of which the Saxons were ignorant. 
The Norman barons were also great fnends to 
national liberty, and would not allow their kings to 
do any thing contrary to their privileges, but re- 
Mited them whenever they att«mpted any thin^ 
{mjoiid the power which was given to them by law. 
StJtoola woro set up in various places by the Nor- 
man princes, uid learning was enoonraged. Lai^ 
towns were fbtmded in diffident places of the king- 
dom, and received favour from the Norman kings, 
who desired to have tbe assistance of the towna- 
men, in case of any dispnte with their nobility. 

Thus the Norman Conquest, though a most un- 
Iiappy and disastrous event at the time it totdc 
place, rendered £ngland, in the end, a more wiao, 
more nvilised, and more powerful country than it 
had beeu' before ; and yon will find many snoh cnaen 
in history, my dear child, in which it ha* pleased 
the providence of God to bring great good ont oT 
what leeiiM, at fint tight, to be unmixed eviL 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Beigii of Makolm Canmore—of Banid L—Sallle of Oc 
Standard — Origin of lie Cfai'ni by England of Supre- 
maci/ over Scotland — Makolm IV., lumamed the Maiderr 
Origin of Armorial Beartngi — Wiiiiam ike Uan admUr 

■ the Supremacy of England, but is releated from it by 
BicAard Qeur de Lion, 

[1057—1189.] 

Tbe last chapter may seem to hare little to do 
with Scottish history, yet the Norman Conquest of 
^England produced a great effect upon their neigh- 
bours. In the first placoi a very great number of 
the Saxons who fled from the cruelty of William 
the Conqueror, retired into Scotland, and this had 
a considerable effect in civilizing the southern parts 
of that coantry ; fur if the Saxons were inferior to 
the Normans in arts and in learning, they were, on 
the other hand, much superior to the Scots, who 
.were a rude and very ignorant people. 

These exiles were headed and accompanied by 
what remained of the Saxon royal family, and 
particularly by a young prince named EdgtUf 
Ji)theling, who was a near kinsman of Edward the 
Confessor, and the heir, of his throne, but digpos> 
sessed by the Norman conqueror. 
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TLis prince brought with him to Scotland two 
sisters, named Margaret and Christian. They 
■were received with much kindness hy Malcolm 
III., called Canmore (or Great Head), who 
remembered the assistance which he had received 
from Sdward the Confessor, and felt himself 
obliged to behave generously towards his family in 
their misfortunes. He himself married the Frin- 
-cess Margaret [10682, <">*! made her the Queen 
of Scotland. She was an excellent woman, and of 
-such a gentle, amiable disposition, that she often 
prevailed upon her husband, who was ai fierce, 
passionate man,.to lay aside his resentment, and 
ibrgive those who had offended him. 

When Malcolm Kln^ of Scotland was thus 
«onnected with the Saxon royal family of England, 
he began to think of chasing away the Normana, 
and of restoring Edgar Etheling to the English 
throne. This was an enterprise for which he had 
not sufficient strength ; but he made deep and 
liloody inroads into the northern parts of England, 
and brought away so many captives, that they 
were to be found for many years afterwards in 
«very Scottish vill^e, nay, in every Scottish 
liovel. No doubt, the number of the Saxons thus 
introduced into Scotland, tended much to improve 
and civilise the manners of the people : for, as I 
have already said, the Scots were inferior to the 
Saxons in all branches of useful knowledge. 

Not only the Saxons, but afterwards a number 
«f the Normans themselves, came to settle in Scot- 
land. King William could not satisfy the whole 
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of them, ind Bome, who wvn diseoBtmted, and 
tboi^ht they coold mend tbeir fortnnM, r^Mirod 
to the Scottiitb coart, and wwre welcmnad by King' 
Jlalcolm.' He was deciroas to retain Umh brave 
men in his aerrice, and fmr tbat purpoae, he gare 
them great grants of land, to be held for military 
■errieea ; and most of the Scottish nobility are of 
Nonnaa descent. And thns the Feudal SyU«m 
iras introdneed into Scotland as well as Gngland* 
and went on gradoaliy gaining strength, till it b«- 
tasae the genera! law of the coantry, aa indeed it 
'WM that of Earope at laige. 

Malcolm Canmore, thns increasing in power, 
and obtaining reinforcements of warlike and ^vt- 
liaed subjects, b^an greatly to enlarge his domi- 
.niona. At first he had resided almoM entirely in 
^e province of Fife, and at the town of Don- 
'fermline, where there are -still the rnins of a small 
tower which served him for a palace. But as he 
finind his power increase, he rentared across the- 
frith of Forth, and took possession of Edinburgh 
and the sorroanding country, which bad hitherto 

^X" During tliii tiign, mgTut chingc mi introducad ioto Iba 
IBMBtcnof Scotlud. Milcrdm WpMaudhii joadi (l thsBi^. 
lidi mnrt ; he married la Ai^lii-SuDn piiaeaH ; he afforded 4it 
atjlun in hit domiaioui lo nuaj EoftliBh and Nonnu ma]e«B- 

^oknown in man mde and rimple timaa, and afected to giT« 
fnquoit and lamptaaiu eateTtainninta to Ui doUm. The nt- 
tiyei of Scotland, teaadani of tbeir ancient csitonii, -riewed with 
diignil tha iotroduclian of foraign mannen, and eecredy ceniurett 
the laTour ehoiin to the Englith and NoroHD advaoturera. aa pro- 
CMdiogfrominjarianipanialit;."— HuLsi'a^uaJ)o/&«<liiii4 
4*0 ad., Tol L,,p. 34.] 
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l>een accounted part of England. The gnat 
vtrenglh of the cutle of £ilinbar^h, tUnated upon 
a lofty rock, led him to choose that town fiequeotly 
for his resilience, so that in time it became the 
metropolis or chief city of Scotland. 

This King Midcolra was a bnTe and wise 
'prince, tiiongh wJthont adoDation.' He often 
made war upon King William the Conqaaror of 
England, and npon hia son. and anceesaor William, 
vho, from hie complexion, was called William 
Bufas, that is, Red William. Malcolm was tome- 
times beaten in these wars, bat be waa more fre- 
quently anccessful ; and not only made a complete 
conquest of Lothian, but threatened also to possess 
himself of the great English pionnoe of Nortb- 
nmberland, which he frequently invaded. In Cum- 
berland, also, he held many ponewions. But in 
-the year 1093, haTJng aMembled a large, army for 
tiie purpose, Malcolm besieged the border foitrMS 
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Vkeullie QuHD undoltook to comet lUne alleged abuHi of the 
cbureb, Mtlcglm itood inMrpnter b«twiit the fair lad royal 
reformer and inch of the Bcottith elargj u did not undarnaiid 
Eifliah, which Haleolm loTcd beeauae it irat the natin IDOgae 
of Margaret. Such pictDrai occurring in hiitnrj delight bji their 
bttntjjiai «aiiMaty.''~QuaTlerly Riviea,Xac. 1629, p. 391.] 
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'of Alnwick, where he was unexpectedly attacked by 
K great Norman baron, called Robert de Moubray, 
vho defeated the Scottish army completely. Mal- 
colm Canmore whs billed in the action, and his 
eldest son full fay his side. 

There is a silly story told of Malcolm being* 
killed by one of the gsrriRon of Alnwick, who, 
pretending to surrender the keys of the castle on 
the point of a spear, thrust the lance-point into the 
eye of the King of Scotland, and so killed him. 
They pretend that this soldier took the name of 
Pierce-eye, and that the great family of the Percies 
of Northumberland were descended from him. 
Bnt this is all a fable. The Percies are descended 
from a great Norman baron, who came over with 
William, and who took his name from his castle 
ftnd estate in Normandy. 

Queen Margaret of Scotland was extremely ill 
at the time her husband marched against England. 
When she was lying on her death-bed, she saw 
her second son, who had escaped from the fatal 
battle, approach her bed. " How fares it," said the 
expiring Queen, <> with your lather, and with your 
brother Edward ?"~The young man stood silent. 
— " I conjure yoa," she added, " by the Holy 
Cross, and by the daty yoa owe me, to tell me the 

" Yonr husband and your son are both slain." 

" The will of God be done ! " answered the 

Qaeen, and expired, with expressions of devout 

resignation to the pleasure of Heaven. This good 

princess was esteemed a Saint by those of the 
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period in which she lived, and was called Saint 
Margaret. 

After the death of Malcolm Caninore, the Scot- 
tish crown was occupied successively by tliree 
princes of little power or talent, who seiied on the 
■upreme authority because the children of the 
deceased sovereign were under age. After these 
had ended their short reigns, the sons of Malcolm 
came to the throne in succession, by name Edgar, 
— Alexander, called the First, — and David, also 
called the First of that name. Thene two last 
princes were men of great ability- David, in parti- 
calar, was a wise, religions, and powerful prince. 
fie had many furious wars with England, and 
made dreadful incursions into the neighbouring 
provinces, which were the more easy that the 
country of England was then disunited by civil 
war. The cause was this : — 

Henry I., the youngest son of William the Con- 
queror, had died, leaving only one child, a daughter, 
named Matilda, or Maud, whose mother was a 
daughter of Malcolm Canmore, and a sister, conse- 
quently, of David, King of Scotland. During 
Henry's life, all the English barons bad agreed that 
his daughter should succeed him in the throne. 
Upon the King's death ^1135], however, Stephen, 
Earl of Mortagne, a great Norman lord, usurped 
the government, to the exclusion of the Empress 
Matilda (so called becsnse she had married the 
Emperor of Giermany), and caused himself to be 
prodaimed King. Many of the English barons 
took arms against Stephen, with the purpose of 
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doing jnatioe to the Empress Mand, snd her ao> 
Henry. It wa8 natural that David, King' of Scou 
]md,ihoDld join the party which &vonred his niece. 
'Bnt he also took the opportunity to attempt at 
extension of his own dominions. 

He BBsembled from the diffiBront provinces at 
Scotland a large bat ill-dlRciplioed army, constating 
of troops of different nations and languages, whft 
had only one common prrncipl^— the love of plnn^ 
der. There were Normans, and Germans, and 
Xlnglish; there were the Danes of Nordinmberland,. 
and the British of Cumberland) and of the valley 
of Clyde ; there were the men of Teviotdale, who 
ivere chiefly Britons, and those of Lothian, wh» 
"were Saxons ; and there were also the people of 
Galloway. These last were almost a separate and 
independent people, of peonliarly wild and fen>- 
cious habits. Some historians say they came or 
tiie race of the ancient Fiots ; some call them the 
vild Scots tff Galloway ; alt agree that they wer» 
u fierce, nngovemable raae of men, who fon^t half 
naked, and committed great cmelty npon the inha- 
bitants of the invaded country. These men of Gal- 
loway ware commanded by several chieb. Amongst 
otiiers, was a chief leader called William MacD(H 
nodiy, that is, William the son of Duncan. 

The barons of the northern parts of EnglanS,. 
hearing that'the King of Scotland was advancing 
at the head of this formidable army, resolved to 
aasemble their forces to give him battle. Thnr- 
Btan, the Archbishop of York, joined with tbem.. 
They hoisted a banner, which tiiey called 'that of 
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Stunt Pater, npoD a can-iage jnonntedon wheels ;^ 
-from which eircnmstanee the war took the nune ot 
the Battle of the Standard. The two armies eame 
in Right of eaoh other at Cnton Moor, near Mor- 
ihallerton, and prepared to fight on the next 
morning. It was a contest of great importance ; 
.for if David sbonld prore able to defeat the armv 
mow opposed to himi there seemed little to prerent 
.htm from conquering England as far as the Horn- 
bet. 

There was in the English anny an aged boron 
named Robort Bmoe, Aither of a race Rfterward» 
Terf famona in Scottish history. He had great 
flotates hath in England and Scotland. He loreU 
Sing Darid, heoanse he hod been formerly hia 
compaoion in arms, and he resolved to make an 
flffiirt to preserve peace. 

He went, therefore, to the Scottish camp, and 
endearonred to persuade King David to retreat, 
and to make I peaae— remonstrated with hini'On the 
excesses which his army bad committed — exagge- 
rated the danger in which he was phwed ; and 
finally borst into tears when he declared his own 
pnrpose of relinqnishing bis allegianae to the King 
of Scotland, and %hting against him hi battle, if 
he persevered in bis inTssion. The King shed 
taaxs at this exhortatian ; bnt William MacDono- 

■ ["It ma the mat of > >lu]i, fitted iatDtbe ptrehof ■ I»|b 
foBr-irheelcd carriage : from it ner« diiplajiBd the bunen of fit 
PM« of York, of 6t John of Beverlcf, and of St V^ilfrad of 
BifpeB. On ths tBpaftkii.Hut then iw a litdff saikat, era^ 
tiiniig ■ couKCUtad boM.*' — HaiLxa, laL i. p. 66.] 
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chy esclaimed, " Bruce, thon ait a false traitor ! " 
Bruce, incensed at this insult, left the camp of the 
Scot», renoancing for ever all obedience to David, 
-and giving up the lands he held of him in Scotland. 
A diepute arose in the Scottish council of war. 
The Galloway men, who had gained a conside- 
rable battle in their advance into England, were 
intoxicated with their own success, and demanded 
{leremptorily that they should lead the van in the 
hattle of the next day. King David would fain 
Jiave eluded the request. He had more confidence 
in the disciplined valour of the men-at-arms in his 
.■ervice, than in those brave, but tumultnous barba- 
rians. A chief, called Malisei Earl of Strathearn, 
saw and was angry at David's hesitation. " Why 
MO much confidence in a plate of steel, or in rings 
of iron ?" said he. " I who wear no armour, will 
go as far to-morrow with a bare breast, as any one 

" Rude earl," said Allan de Percy, a Norman 
knight, " you brag of what you dare not do." 

The King interposed, and with difficulty ap- 
|>eased the dispute. He granted with reluctance 
the request of the men of Galloway. 

In the morning, David prepared for the eventfiil 
contest. He drew his army up in tiiree lines. 
The first, according to his promise, consisted of 
the Galloway men, who were commanded by 
William MacDonochy, and Ulrick, and Dovenald. 
The second line consisted of the men-at-arms, the 
Borderers of Teviotdale, with the archers of Cum- 
berland and Strathclyde. They were headed by 
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Henry, Prince of Scotland, a brave and amiablo- 
youth. The Kin^ himself, surrounded by a guard 
consisting of [English and Norman men-at-amia, 
commanded the third body of troops, who were the- 
men of Lothian, with the Northern Scots, properly 

The JSnglish were formed into one compact and 
firm battalion, in the midst of which the consecrated 
Standard was displayed. The bishop of Orkney^ 
as deputed by the aged Thurstan, mounted the- 
carriage of Saint Peter's Standard, and proclaiming 
the war was a huly one, assured each Englisli 
soldier that those who fell should immediately pass- 
into Paradise. The English barons grasped each 
other's hands, and swore to be victorious, or die in 
the field.' 

The armies being now near each other, the men- 
of Galloway charged, with cries which resembled 
the roar of a tempest. They fought for two hours, 
with the greatest fury, and made such slaughter 
amongst the English spearmen that they began to 
give way. But the archers supported them, and 
showered their arrows so thick upon the Galloway 
men, that, having no defensive armour to resist th» 

' [" Tbe Dged and Tsnnsble IFaJUT L'EipsD (ilio) aioended. 
tlie osiriage in wbich the holy BCendBrd wu Gied, and huingued 
Ibe nirroiinding multltuda. He lemindfd them of lbs glory of 
tbsir anueton, and described ih« baibifitiei of the Scottiih. 
inTidan. ' Youi nuis ii juit ; it ia ior your all that ;ou 
oombat) I awsar,' aaid ha, griaping the hud of the Earl of 
Albcmule, ' I iwaar, that oa thla day I will ovarcoiD* the Sool 
or ptriih.' ' So Bvear ne ajl,' criad tha barons B 
wound him." — Hailbi, voL i. p. 90.] 
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shot, thej became diamayei}, and began to rAtreaU 
Fnoca Henry of Scotland adranced to their sup* 
poFt with the men^At-armt. He rushed at full 
gallop on that part of the English line which waa, 
opposed to him, and broke through it, says a hiato- 
rian, ba if it had been a spider's web. He then 
attack«d die rear of the English ; the men of 
'CiBlloway rallied, and were alwnt to renew the< 
«onteat, when an En^ish soldier showed the head. 
-of a slain man on a. spear, and called out it was thei 
King of Soots. The falsehood was belierad by 
the Scottish army, who fell into ctonfuaion, andi 
fled. The King in rain threw his hehnet from 
hig head, and rode barefnoed among the soldiers, to 
show that ha still lived. The alarm and panic 
were general, and the Scots lost a battle, whioh i£ 
diey bad won, must hare given them a great part 
of England, and erentually, it may be, die whole' 
of that kingdom, distracted as it was with civil 
war. Such was the famous battle of the Standard.' 
It fbroed David to make peace with England, but. 
it was upon the most favoarable terms; since* 

■ [" Tb« Galiregiiiu cut iwaf theii irmi; the troops of 
LothiBD, the Jihmden, ud aU irlio eompoaed the third body, 
tied without ihoir of rMittuics. Tb« King leapt from lu> hona, 
mi brongbt up lbs reeerve t» anppon the infesttf of the eecoiid 
body ; hut the Scots, abudoaed by >o nuDy of tiinr companioBS,. 
vera now diipirited unilfBeblg. The noblei nha stCanded on tha 
Inraon of the King anw diat the day wu irreoovoivbly loat ; tfaejr 
ur^ed and eviiD eompalled him to retreat. The ^itiTea, peroDT- 
i'ng the royal enu^ dieplayed, rallied around it, oppoiad m 
fomid^ls body to the conijuerera, and checked their punnit.. 
Thia mrannible biltia naa fought on th< SSi Augoet, 113&."— ' 
Hiitii, roL L p. 91.] 
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«xc«ptin^ tlie fnitrewei of NewoaUle and B«b- 
boron^, the whole of North umbarland and Dnrham 
was surrendered by Stephen te tiie Sootdsh mor 

David died in the year 1158. His brave and 
amiable son, Henry, had died two or three years 
Itefbre hia lather. Darid wa« a most excellent 
■orttreign. He would leave hig sport of honting, 
-or any thin^ in which he was engaged at the Umei 
if the meaneet of hig mbjecta came to complain of 
any wrong which he had received ; nor would ha 
Tesume hig amusement tJU he had seen the poor man 
xedremed. He is alio mnch praiwd by faistoriaa^ 
vho, in those timei, were chiefly clergymen, for 
his great bounty to the chnrcb. He founded 
'biahoprie^ and built and endowed, many monair 
teries, which he vested with large grants of tandi 
ont of the patrimony of the kings. Amongst these 
vere the Abbeys of Uolyroodhonge, near Edin- 
bttrgh ; of Melrose, in Roxhnrgliihire ; of Dty- 
bnrgh, in Berwickshire; of Newbattle, in Lothian ; 
«f Cambnskenneth, in SUrlingshire ; also the Ab- 
beys of Kelso and Jedbttrgh, and maaj ecdeatasd- 
cal houses of less note. 

It was, perhaps, as much from his mani6cenc» 
to the chnrcb, as feom fais' private vimes' and pid»- 
lic deeds, that this monarch was received into tha 

■ [" Haring umiged sll ths ifiiunaf thaintetiar putaof hia 
fcingiloiii, ha Gicdhii latiiaactat Ciiliale. On the moriuiiE of 
tbs a4ib Maf , llSSjbsirufiuuidtlwdinB poituisaf dsvotioa.'* 
— Hail», toL L p. 108.] 
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cMalogne of holy persons, and called Saint David.' 
One of his sncceasors, Jamea I., who esteemed hia 
liberality to the chnrcli rather exceBsive, said, " St 
David had proved a sore saint for the crown." 
Bat we ong;ht to recollect, that the church lands 
were frequently spared, out of veneration to reli- 
gion, when, in those restless times, all the rest of 
the country was burned and plnndered. David, 
therefore, by putting these large estates under the 
protection of the church, may be considered as 
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having done liit belt to lecnre tlmn against deratta- 
tion } and we ma^r obserre that moct of hit monaa- 
toriea were fonnded in prorincei peculiarly espoied 
to the dangers of war. The monks, itaiaat bealao 
rememberedt were the only persona posieued of 
die moat ordinary blanches of knowledge. They 
were able to read and write ; they nnderstoed 
Frendi and Latin ; they were excellent ardiitects, 
as their magnificent buildings still testify; tfaey 
poMessed the art of gardening, and of forming 
plantations; and it appears that the children of tha 
gentry were often educated in these monasteries. 
It was, therefore, no wonder that David should 
hare desired to enconrage communities so nearly 
connected with arts and learning, ^though he cer- 
tainly carried to excess the patronage which he 
was disposed to afibrd them. 

It was during the reigns of Malcolm Canmore 
-and his successors, that a dispute arose, grounded 
npon the feudal law, which occastooed a most 
dreadful quarrel between England and Scotland'; 
and dioDgb Master Littlejohn be no great lawyer, 
it it necessary fae should try all he can (o under- 
stand it, for it is a very material point in history. 

While the English were fighting among them- 
selves, and afterwards with the Normans, ti» 
Scottish Kings, as I hare r^ieatAdly told you, had 
-been enlarging their dominions at the expense of 
their neighbanrs, and had possessed tbemselTes, in 
a great measure, of the nortlieni provitices af 
England, called Lothian, Northumberland, Cotn* 
berland, and Westmoreland. After much fighting 

VOL. XXII. D 
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and digputitii^, it was a^eed that the King of Scot- 
land ghould keep these English provinces, or such 
parti of tliem as he possessed, not u an inde* 
pendent sovereign, however, but as a vassal of the 
King of England ; and that he should do homage 
for the same to the English King, and attend him 
to the field of battle when summoned. But this 
homage, and this military service, were not paid on 
account of the kingdom of Scotland, which had 
never since the beginning of the world been tinder 
the dominion of an English King, but was, and had 
always remained independent, a free state, having 
sovereigns and monarchs of ita own. Tt may seem 
strange to Master Littlejohn, how a King of Scot- 
land should be vassal for that part of his dominions 
which lay in England, and an independent prince 
when ho was considered as King of Scotland ; but 
this might eaaily happen, according to the regula- 
tions of the feudal system. William the Conqueror 
himself stood in the same situation ; for he held his 
great dukedom of Normandy, and his other pos- 
sessions in France, as a vassal of the King of 
France, by whom it had been granted as a fief to 
his ancestor RoUo ; but he was, at the same time, 
the independent Sovereign of England, of which 
he had gained possession by his victory at Hastings. 
The English Kings, however, occasionally look 
opportunities to insinuate, that the homage paid by 
the Scottish Kings was not only for the provinces 
which they at this time possessed in England, but 
also for the kingdom of Scotland. The Scottish 
Kings, on the contrary, although they rendered the 
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homage and services demanded, aa holding large 
possessions within the boundaries of England, uni- 
formly and positively refused to permit it to be said 
«r supposed, tliat they were subject to any claim of 
homage on account of the kingdom of Scotland. 
This was one cause of the frequent wars which took 
place betwixt the countries, in which the Scots 
maintained their national independence, and thoagh 
frequently defeated, were often victorioas, and 
threatened, upon more than one occasion, to make 
extensive acquisitions of territory at the expense of 
their neighbonrs. 

At the death of David the First of Scotland, that 
monarch was in full possession of Lothian, which 
iiegan to be considered as a part of Scotland, and 
which still continues to be so ; as also of Northum- 
berland and of Cumberland, with great part of 
Westmoreland, of which his sovereignty was less 

David was succeeded by his grandson, named 
Malcolm [1153, in his twelfth year], the eldest 
son of the brave and generous Prince Henry. 
Malcolm did homage to the King of England for 
the possessions which he had in England. He was 
so kind and gentle in his disposition, that he was 
usually called Malcolm the M^den. Malcolm at- 
tached himself particularly to Henry II., King of 
England, who was indeed a very wise and able 
Prince. The Scottish King at one time went the 
length of resigning to Henry the possessions he 
held in the North of England ; nay, he followed 
that prince into France, and acted as a volunteer 
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in his Army. This partiality to tfae EnglUb King 
diggnatad the Scottish nUicHi, who were xfraid of 
"tfae inflacBce which Henry paaiMaed over the mind 
of tlieir youthful Bovereign. They sent a meuage 
to France to upbraid Malcolm with his foily, and 
to declare they would not hare Henry of England 
to rule over them. Malcolm returned to Scotland 
with all speed, and reconciled hiniBelf to his sub- 
jects. He died at Jedburgh in the year 1165. 

Malcolm the Maiden was succeeded by bis bro- 
tHer William [crowned 24th December, 1165|], 
a son of Prince Henry, and grandson of the good 
King David. In bis time, warriors and men of 
consequence began to assume what are called armo- 
rial bearings, which you may still see cnt upon 
seals, engraved on silrer plate, and painted upon 
gentlemen's carriages. Now, Master Littlejohn, it 
is as well to know the meaning of this ancient eas- 
torn. 

lu the time of which I am speaking, the wBrriors- 
vent into battle clad in complete armour, whicji 
covered them from top to toe- On their head they 
wore iron caps, called helmets, with visors, whidi 
came down and protected the face, so that notbing 
could be seen of the countenance except the eyes 
peeping through bars of iron. Yon have seen such 
helmete in grandpapa's entrance-hall. But as it was 
necessary that a king, lord, or knight, should be 
known to his followers in battle, they adopted two 
ways of distinguishing themselves. The one was 
ly a crest, that is, a figure of some kind «r odier, 
«■ It lion, a wolf, a baud holding a aword, or soma 
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saeb deearatim, whiek tbby wore on tbe top of tha 
helmet, ta v» tilk of aicock's oamb being the ccoifc 
uf tbat'bbd^ Bat, bestdeethis n»ikof diitinctioD* 
these wrriorv were acciutOBied to paint emblema- 
tical ^nree,. iiifniliiiiiiii of. a very wbuBucol kin^ 
npoK their dtields. TiMie et^lemB baoama ^eaB> 
Tal;.and at length no onairai p^^nitted to bear u^ 
RBch artaorial device, excepting be either had ri^t 
to carry it by inheritance^ or that' sach right had. 
heea oonfeired upooi bkn by some sOTierngn priaoe^ 
To aaanme the crest or arawrial emblems of Alt'- 
4Aher man waa a lugh offence, and often movt^f 
rese^ed ; and to adopt aniKM'ial hearingi for jom*- 
sdf, WM pnniahod as a miidemeanonr by a pecnlian 
cuurt, composed of men called Heralds, who gare 
their: name to the siienee called Heraldry. Asmen 
disused the wearing of annonr, the original pnrpoea 
of heraldry fell into neglect, but still persans <^ 
ancient descent remained tenaraons of the armorial 
-distinctions of their ancestors ; and, as I told yoB 
before, they are now painted on carriages, or placed 
above the principal door of country'housts, or fro- 
quently engrared on seals. But tWo is much leas 
attention paid to heraldry now than there was 
formwly, although the CoUege of Heralds still 

IVow, William King of Scotland having chosea 
for his armorial bearing a Red Lion, rampattt (that 
is, standing on its hind legs, as if it were goiog to 
elimb), be acquired the name of William the Lion. 
And this Rampant Liun still constitutes the armn 
of Scotland, and the President of the Heralda,*' 
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Court in that coantry, wbo is always a person of 
high rsnk, is called Lord Lion Kiog-at-Arms. 

William, though a brave man, and though he had 
a lion for hia emblem, was nnfortnnate in war. In 
the year 1174, he invaded England, for the pur- 
pose of demanding and compelling restoration of 
the portion of Northumberland, which had been 
possessed by his ancestors. He himself, with a 
small body of men, lay in careless security near- 
Alnwick, while his numerous, but barbarous and 
undisciplined army, were spread throughout the 
country, burning and destroying wherever they 
came. Some gallant Yorkshire barons marched to- 
the aid of their neighbours of North umherland> 
They assembled four hundred men-at-arm?, and 
made a forced march of twenty-four miles from 
Newcastle towards Alnwick, without being dis- 
covered. On the morning' a thick mist fell — 
they became uncertain of their road — and some- 
proposed to turn back. " If you should all tnrn 
back," said one of their leaders, named Bernard de- 
Baliol, " I would go forward alone." The others- 
adopted the same resolution, and, concealed by the 
mist, they rode forward towards Alnwick. In their 
way they suddenly encountered the Scottish King, 
at the head of a small party of only sixty men. 
William so little expected a sudden attack of this 
nature, that at first he thoup;ht the body of cavalry 
which he saw advancing was a part of his own 
army. When he was undeceived, he had too much- 
of the lion about him to fear, " Now shall we see," 
he s^d, "which of ns are good knights ;" and in- 
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stnnlly charged the Yorkshire barons, with the 
haiidful of men who attended him. Bat sixty men- 
at-arms «ould make no impression on foar hundred, 
and as the rest of William's army were too distant 
to give him assistance, he was, after defending 
himself with the utmost gallantry, unhorsed and 
made prisoner. The English immediately retreated 
with their royal captive, after this bold and suc- 
cessful adventure. They carried William to New- 
castle, and from that town to Northampton, where 
he was conducted to the presence of Henry II., 
King of England, with his legs tied under his 
horse's belly, as if lie had been a common malefac- 
tor or felon.' 

This was a great abuse of the advantage which 
fortnne had given to Henrv, and was in fact more 
disgraceful to himself than to his prisoner. But the 
English King's subsequent conduct was equally 
harsh and ungenerous. He would not release his 
unfortunate captive until he bad agreed to do ho- 
mage to the King of Engl.tnd, not only for his 
English possessions, but also for Scotland, and alt 
his other dominions. The Scottish Parliament were 
brought to acquiesce in this treaty ; and thus, in 
order to recover the liberty of their King, they 
sacrificed the independence of their country, which 
remained for a time subject to the English claim 
of paramount sovereignty. This dishonourable 
treaty was made on the 8th of December, 1174. 

' [" Willi.m wai at fint eonfinf d io the cutle of Richmond, bnt 
Hearf, leaaiUe of the value of tlii* uneipecud acquiiition, >a- 
cDied him bejond MM M Fidun in Nmmwidj." — Hailib, vol. 
i. p. 135.] 
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Tbn the freat na^onkl qneatton of gnpremujr 
wM for a time abaadoned by the Soott ; but tbi> 
state of things did not last long. In 1189, Henry 
II. died, and wn* incceeded by bis un, Bicbatd 
the First, one of the most remarkable mm in 
English history. He was go brav«, that be waa 
generally known by the name of Cmnr de Lion, 
that is, the Lion-hearted ; and he waa aa generona 
as be wag hrare. Xotbiog was so mncb at hia 
heart, as what waa then called the Holy War, tliat 
i», a war andertaken to drire the Saracena oat of 
Palestine. For thii he re*olved to go to Palestine 
with A lai^e army ; but it was first necessary tliat 
he should place big affairs at home in such a condi- 
tion aa might ensare the quiet of his dominions 
daring his absence upon the expedition. Thia 
point could not be acoomplished without hia making 
a solid peace with Scotland ; and in order to obtain 
it, King- Richard resolved to renounce the claim 
for homage, which had been extorted from William 
the Lion. By a charter, dated 5th December of 
the same year (1 189), he restored to the King of 
Scots the coKtles of Berwick and Roxbni^h, and 
granted an acquittance to him of all obligations 
which Henry II. had extorted from him inconse- 
quence of his captivity, reserving only Richard's 
title to such homage as was anciently rendered by 
Malcolm Canmore. For this renunciation William 
paid ten thonaand merka; a snm which probably 
aasisted in furnishing the expenses of Richard's 
flxpedition to Palestine. 

Thus was SootlMid again restored to the dignity 
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of itn independent nation, and lier monarch! were 
declared liable only to the homage doe for the 
lands which the King of Scotland held beyond the 
boundariei of his own kingdom, and within thoce 
-of England. The period of Scotti^ subjection 
lasted only fifteen years. 

This generonfi hehaviour of Richard of England 
was attended with such good effects, that it almost 
put an end to all wars and quarrels betvrixt Eng- 
land and Scotland for more than a hundred years, 
during which time, with one or two hrief interrnp- 
tions, tlie nations lived in great harmony together. 
Thi*wat much to the happiness.of both,.aQd might 
tn time have led to their becoming one people, for 
which Nature, which placed them both in the same 
idnnd, seemed ta have designed tbem. Intercourta 
Jbr the purpose of trafSo became more frequent. 
Some of the Scottish and English fiunilies formed 
maniages and friendships together, and Bey«al 
powerful lords and barons had lands both in Eng- 
land and. Scotland. All seemed to promise peace 
and tranquillity betwixt the two kingdoms, until & 
oourse of melancholy accidents having nearly 
extinguished the Scottish royal fuoily, tempted: 
die English monarch again to set up his anjusC 
pretensions to be sovereign of Soetlandt and gave: 
oocBsion to a series of wars, fiercer and more 
bloody than any which had ever before taken placft 
betwixt the countries. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Acceuioti of Alexander II. — Burning of the Biiliop t^ 
Caithness — Acceaion ofAlexattder III. — Inauwi of the 
Danet, and SaHle of Largt. 

[I2U-1263J 

WiLi'iAM THE Lion died [at Stirling, in Decem- 
ber 12142)and was succeeded by his son, Alexander 
JI., a youth in years, but remarkable for prudence 
and for firmuesa. In his days there was some war 
with England, as he espoused the cause of the 
disaffeoted barons, against King John. But no 
disastrous consequences having arisen, the peace 
betwixt the two kingdoms was so effectually 
restored, that Henry III. of England, having- 
occasion to visit his French dominions, committed 
the care of the northern frontiers of his kingdom 
to Alexander of Scotland, the prince who was moat 
likely to hare seized the opportunity of disturbing 
them. Alexander II. repaid with fidelity the 
great and honourable trust which his brother 
sovereign had reposed in him. 

Relieved from the cares of an English war, 
Alexander endeavoured to civilize the savage 
manners of bis own people. These were disor- 
derly to a grent degree. 
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For example, one Adam, BUhop of CaithnesSi 
proved extremely rigorons in enforcing the demand 
of tithes, — the tenth part, that is, of the produce 
of the ground, which the church claimed for sup- 
port of the clergy. The people of Caithness 
assembled to consider what should be done in this 
dilemma, when one of tliem exclaimed, " Short 
rede, good rede, slay we the bishop ! " which means, 
" Few words are best, let us kill the bishop." They 
ran instantly to the bishop's house, assaulted it 
with fury, set it on fire, and burned the prelate 
alive in his own palace, [a.d. 1222.] 

While this tragedy was going on, some of thft 
bishop's servants applied for protection for their 
master to the Earl of Orkney and Caithness. This 
nobleman, who probably favoured the conspiracy, 
answered hypocritically, that the bishop had only 
to come to him, and he would assure him of pro- 
tection ; — as if it had been possible for the unhappy 
bishop to escape from his blazing palace, and 
through his raging, enemies, and to make his way 
to the earl's residence. 

The tidings of this cruel action were brought to 
Alexander II. when he was npon a journey to- 
wards England. He immediately turned back, 
marched into Caithness with an army, and put to 
death four hundred of those who had been con- 
cerned in the murder of the bishop. The hard- 
hearted earl was soon afterwards slain, and his 
castle burned, in revenge of that odions crime. 

By the prompt administration of justice, Alex- 
ander both beoame obeyed and dreaded. He was 
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ft amextiga of MwiridMable power, belored both 
hy Bnglith and ScoU. He had a brare and not 
ilirdiadpUned army ;. but hii cavalry, which 
amounted only to a thonsutd spean, were not very 
wdl mounted, and bore no proportion to one hun? 
^red thoorand of infantry, strong, good, and 
teiolate men. 

Alexander III., then only in hiseighth year, 
«aoceeded to hii father in 1^9. Yet, when only 
two year* older, he went to York to meet with the 
Engliih King, and to mwrry h!i daughtw, the 
Princeu Marg;areL On this ooeaaion Henry en- 
deavoured to revive the old. claim of honu^e, 
which he intiiud should be rendered- to him by 
the boy-bridegroom for all his dominions Alex- 
ander answered, with wisdom beyond his years, 
that he was come to marry the Piinoess of Bng^ 
land, and not to treU of afiairs of state ; and that 
he could not, and would not, enter nponthe aib* 
ject proposed, without advice of bis ParliamenU 

Upon another occasion, wh«i visiting his &ther- 
in-law at London, Alexander made it a condition 
of his journey, that he should not he called upon 
to discuss any slate afiairs. In this, and on other 
occasions, Alexander showed great willingness to 
be on good terms with England, qualified by a 
sincere resolution that he would not sacrifice any. 
part of the rights and independence of his own 
dominions. 

In the days of Alexander IIL Scotland wa& 
threatened with a great danger, from the inrasioa 
«f the Danes and the Norwegians I have told. 
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you before, that these northern people irere at tjris- 
time wont to seonr the teas with their vew^, vnd 
."to make deaeents and coRqneat8'#here it Butted 
^em to settle. Kngland had been at one time 
'conqsered by them, and France had been compelled 
.to yield np to them the fine prorinceB which, after 
'their name, were oilled N^orntndy. The ScotSr 
.whose conntry was at once peor and monntatnont, 
bad hitherto held'these rovers at defiance. But in 
the year 1263, Ham, King of Norway, at the 
head of a powerful fleet and army, came to invade 
and cenqner the kingdom of Bcotland. Alexander^ 
on his part, lost no time in assembling a great army, 
and preparing for the defence of ibe country, in 
which he was zealonsly seconded by most ef hi» 
nobles. They were not all, however, eqnatly faitb- 
fnl, mrae of tbem had encouraged the attempt of 
the invaders. 

On the Ist October, 1263, Haco, having arrived 
«n the western coast, commenced hostilities by 
makiog himself master of the Islands of Bnte and 
Arran, lying in the month of the frith of Clyde, 
'and then appeared with his great navy off the vil- 
lage of Largs, in Conninghame. The Scots were 
in arms to defend the shore, bat Haco disembarked 
a great part of his troops, and obtained some advan- 
tages over them. On the next day, more Scottish 
troops having come np, the battle was renewed with 
great fury. Alexander, fighting in person nt the 
bead of his troops, was wennded in the face by xn 
arrow. Alexander, the Steward, a high officer in 
the Scottish court was kiHed. Bat the Danes loit 
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the nephew of their Kin^, one of the most xt 
«d champions in their host. While the battle was 
still raging on shore, a furious tempest arose, whidt 
drove the ships of the Danes and Norwegians from 
their anchorage ; many were shipwrecked on the 
coaBt, and the crews were desteoyed by the Scots, 
when they attempted to get upon land. The sol- 
disrs, who had been disembarked, lost courage, 
and retired before the Scots, who were hourly rein- 
forced by their countrymen, coming from all quar- 
ters. It was with the utmost difficulty that Haco 
got the remnant of his scattered forces on board of 
such vessels as remained. He retired to the Ork- 
ney islands, and there died, full of shame and sor- 
row for the loss of his army, and the inglorious 
conclusion of his formidable invasion. 

The consequence of this victory was, that the 
King of the island of Man, who had been trihatary 
to Haco, now submitted himself to the King of 
Scotland ; and negotiations took place betwixt 
Alexander III. and Magnus, who had succeeded 
Haco in the throne of Norway, by which the latter 
resigned to tlie King of Scotland (1266) all right to 
the islands on the western side of Scotland, called 
the Hebrides. 

The traces of the battle of Largs, a victory of so 
mncb consequence to Scotland, are still to be found 
on the shores where the action was fought. There 
are visible great rocks and heaps of stones, beneath 
which lie interred the remains of the slain. Human 
bones are found in great quantities, and also warlike 
weapons, particularly axes, and swords, whicb 
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being made of brass, remain longer unconsnmed 
than if they had been of iron or eteel like those 

Tbos yoa see, Master Littlejahn, that down to 
tlie period of which we speak, Scotland had been a 
powerful and victorious nation, maintaining a more 
equal rank with England than could have been 
expected from the different size end strength of the 
two kingdoms, and repelling by force of arms those 
Northern people who had so long been the terror 
of Europe. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Seath of Aleraader III. — Mirgnrrf of Nonn^. — Liltr- 
regaum, — Qmpetitori for the Croum. — Uturpation of 
Edward I. ef Emgland. 

[1263—1296.] 

Seven kings of Scotland, omitting one or two 
temporary occupants of the throne, had reigned in 
succession, after Malcolm Canmore, the son of 
Dnncan, who recovered the kingdom from Afacbetb. 
Their reigns occupied a period of nearly two hund- 
red years. Some of them were very able men ; all 
ai them were well-disposed, good sovereigns, and 
inclined to discharge their duty towards their sub- 
jects. They made good laws ; and, considering the 
bsrbarons and ignorant times they lived in, they 
appear to have been men as deserving of pruse as 
any race of kings who reigned in Europe during 
that period. Alexander, the third of that name, and 
the last of these seven princes, was an excellent 
sovereign. He married, as I told you in the last 
chapter, Margaret, daughter of Henry III. of Eng- 
land ; but unhappily all the children who were born 
of that marriage died before their father. After the 
death of Queen Margaret, Alexander married 
another wife ; but he did not live to have any family 
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by her. As he wm riding in the dask of the 
evening, along the aea-coaat of Fife, betvrizt Burnt- 
island and Kinghorn, he approached too near the 
brink of the precipice, and hit hone starting or 
stambling, he was thrown over the rock, and killed 
on the spot. It is now no less than fire hundred and 
forty-two years since Alexander's death, yet the 
people of the country still point oat the very spot 
where it happened, and which is called the King's 
Crag. The very melanchuly oonseqnences which 
followed Alexander's decease, made the manner of 
it long lemembered. A sort of elegy is also pre- 
served, in which his virtues, and the tnisfortDnei 
that followed his death, are recorded. It it the old- 
est specimen of the Scottish language which U 
known to remain in existence i but as you would 
not understand it, I am obliged to alter it a lit- 
tle :— ' 

VbeD Ale»nd«r ODr king wia dead, 

Who ScDtUndltd iu Ion ud Is, 
Ai»j irni wealth of al« and brnd, 

or wms and «u, of gama and glas. 

Tben pray to Gud, •inee onlj ha 
Can luccour Scotland in har oead. 

That pUcsd i> in paipleihy ! 

Another legend says, tliat a wise man who ia 
called Thomas the Rhymer, and about whom many 

I [" Bnhen AtfaaailTr, onr Kfng, na daile. 
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sUtriet are told, had said to a great Scottish noble- 
man, called the Earl of March, that the sixteenth 
(lay of March should be the ttormiest day that ever 
vaa witnessed in Scotland. The day came, and 
waa remarkably clear, mild, and temperate. But 
vlnle they were all lan^hing at Thomas the 
Rhymer on account «f ilia false prophecy, an ex- 
press brought the news of the King's death. 
" There," sud Thomas, " that is the storm which 
I meant ; and there was nerer tempest which will 
bring more ill luck to Scotland." This story may 
very possibly be fake ; but the general belief in it 
serves to show, that the death of Alexander the 
Third was looked upon as an event «f the most 
tiireatening and calamitous nature. 

The full consequences of ibv evil were not visible 
at first ; for, although all Alexand«'s children had, 
as we have already siud, died before him, yet one 
-of them, who had been married to Eric, King of 
Norway, had left a daughter named Margaret, 
upon whom, as the grand- daughter and nearest heir 
of the deceased prince, the crown of Scotland de- 
volved. The yonng priooeu, called by onr histo- 
rians the Maid of Norway, was residing at her 
father's court. 

While the crown of Scotland thas passed to a 
young girl, the King of England began to consider 
by what means he could so avail himself of circum- 
stances, as to unite it with his own. This King 
was Edward, called the First, because be was the 
first of the Norman line of princes so named. He 
wu a very brave man, and a good s«Idier, — wise, 
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Wilful, and prudent, but unbappiiy rery ambitions, 
and desirous of extending his rojral aulbority, wUh- 
•oat caring much whether he did so by right nteans 
or by those which vvn unjut. And alihougli it 
i» a great sin to covet diat whidi does not belong 
to you, and a still greater to endearonr to possess 
yourself of it by any unfair practioes, yet his deaire 
of adding the kingdom of Scotland to that of Eng- 
land was so great, that Edward was unable to 
resigt it. 

The mode by which the English King at first 
endearonred to accomplish his object was a very 
just one. He proposed a marriage betwixt the 
Maiden of Norway, the young Queen of Sootlaod, 
uid his oiFu eldest son, called Edward, afW him- 
self. A treaty was entered into for tbi« purpose ; 
and had the marriage been effected, and been 
followed by children, the onion of England and 
Scotland might hare taken place nwre than three 
iuindred years wooer than it did^ and an inmea- 
sortie quantity of money and Uoodshed would 
prsb^y hare been savied. But it was not the will 
of Heaven that this desirable union should be 
accomplished till many long years of war and dis- 
tress had afflicted both these nations. Tbe jovmg 
Queen of Scotland «ckened and -died, and the 
treaty for the asarriage was radad with her lift.* 

The Uogdom of SeoUard was trsnbled, wid it* 
inhaJHtants ennk into deqtair, at tiie desith «f tbeir 
young [ffinceaa. There was not any deseestdant of 

■ [Sh« 1* 
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Alexander III. remBining-, who could be oomidered 
na hii direct and nndenukble heir ; and many of the 
threat noblei, who were more or leas diatantljr re- 
lated to the royal fiunily, prepared each of them to 
nsiert a right to the crown, began to aigemble forcei 
and form pftrties, and threatened the country with 
a civil war, which ii the greatest of all misfortunes. 
The number of persons who set up claims to the 
crown was no fewer than twelvet all of them form- 
ing pretensions on some relationship, more or less 
diBtant, to the royal family. These claimants were 
most of them powerful, from their rank and the 
number of their followers ; and, if they should 
dispute the question of right by the sword, it was 
evident that the whole country would be at war 
from one sea to the other. 

To prevent this great dilemma, it is aud the 
Scottish nobility resolved to submit the question 
respecting the succession of their kingdom to 
Edward I. of England, who was one of the wisest 
princes of his time, and to request of him to settle, 
as umpire, which of the persons claiming the throne 
of Scotland had best right to be preferred to the 
others. The people of Scotland are said to have 
sent ambassadors to Edward, to request his inter- 
ference as judge; but be had already determined 
to regulate the succession of the kingdom, not as 
a mere umpire, having no authority but from the 
desire of the pardes, but as himself a person prin- 
dpally concerned ; and for this purpose he resolved 
to revive the old pretext of his having right to the 
feudal sovereignty of Scotland, which, as we have 
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before seen, had been deliberately renounced by 
bis generous predecessor Ricbard I. 

With tliis secret and nnjust purpose, Edward 
of England suninioned the nobility and clergy of 
Scotland to meet him at tbe castle of Norham, a 
lai^e and strong fortress, wbich stnnds on the £ng- 
lisb side of the Tweed, on the line where that 
river divides England firom Scotland. They met 
there on the 10th May, 1291, and were presented 
to the King of England, who received them in 
great state, surrounded by the high officers of his 
court. He was a very handsome man, and so tall, 
that he was popularly known by tbe name of 
Longebanks, that is, long lega. The Jnaticiary of 
England then informed the nobility and clergy of 
Scotland, in King Edward's name, that before he 
could proceed to decide who should be the vassal 
King of Scotland, it was necessary that they should 
acknowledge the King of England's right as Lord 
Paramount, or Sovereign of that kingdom. 

Tbe nobles and churchmen of Scotland were 
surprised to bear the King of England propose a 
claim whicli bad never been admitted, except fur 
a short time, in order to procure the freedom of 
King William the Lion, and which had been after- 
irards renounced for ever by Richard I. They 
refused to give any answer until they should con- 
nilt together by themselves. " By St Edward !" 
said the King, " whose crown I wear, I will make 
good my just rights, or perish in the attempt!" 
He then dismissed the assembly, allowing the Scots 
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B detajr ^ three weeks, however, to ueede to hia 
terms. 

• The Scottish nobility bein^ thus made kware of 
King Edward's selfish and ambitions designs, 
ought to ksre assessbled their forces together, and 
declared that they would defend the rights and in- 
dependence of their country. Bat they were 
mneh dirided among themselves, aod without any 
leader ; and the competitors who laid claim to the 
crown, were mean-spirited enongh to desire to 
make faroor with King Edward, in expectation 
that be wonbl raise to the throne him whom he 
should find most willing to sabscribe to his own 
daims of panunonnt superiority. 

Accordingly, the second assembly of the Scot* 
tish nobility and clergy took place without any one 
having dared to state any objection to what the 
King of England proposed, however mireason^le 
they knew his pretensions to be. They wet* 
assembled in a large open plain, called Upsettling- 
ton, opposite to the castle of Nofham, but on the 
n<»lbem or Scottish aide of die river. The Cbaa- 
eellor of England then demanded of such of tbe 
eaodidates as were present, whether they adinow- 
ledged the King of England as Lord Paramonat 
of Scotland, and whether they were willing to 
receive and hold the crown of Scotland, as awarded 
by Edward in that character. They all answered 
that they were willing to do lo; and thss, rather 
than baaard their own claims by offendn^ King 
Edward) these unworthy candidates consented to 
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resign the independence of their country, which bad 
been so long and ao brarely defended. 

Upon examining the claims of the candidates) 
the right of Bucceasion to the throne of Scotland 
tns foand to lie chiefiy betwixt Robert Bruce, the 
Lord of Annandale, and John Baliol, who was the 
Lord of Galloway. Both were great and power- 
ful barons ; both were of Norman descent, and had 
great estates in England as w^ as Scotland ; 
lastly, both were descended from the Scottish royal 
Jamily, and each by a daughter of David, Earl of 
Hnntiugdon, brother of William the Lion. Ed- 
ward, upon doe consideration, declared Baliol to 
be King of Scotland, as being son of Margaret, 
the eldest of the two sisters. But he declared that 
the kingdom was always to be held ander him at 
the lord paramount, or sorereign thereof. John 
Baliol closed the disgraceful scene by doing homage 
to the King of England, and acknowledging that 
he was his liege vassal aiMJ subject. This remark- 
able event took place on 20th Noremher, 1292. . 

Soon after this remarkable, and to Scotland most 
shameful transaction, King Edward began to show 
to Baliol that it was not his purpose to be satisfied 
with a bare acknowledgment of his right of sove- 
reignty, but that he was determined to exercise it 
with severity on every possible occasion. He did 
this, no doubt, on purpose to provoke the depen- 
dent King to some act of resistance, which should 
give him a pretext for depriving him of the ^ng- 
dom all«^ether as a disobedient subject, and taking 
it under his own government in his usurped char 
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rscter of lord parattiount. The King' of England, 
therefore, encournged the Scottish subjects to 
appeal from the courts of Baliol to his own ; and 
as Baliol declined making appearance in the Eng- 
lish tribunals, or answering there for the sentences 
which he had pronounced in big capacity of King 
of Scotland, Edward insisted upon having posses- 
sion of three principal fortresses of Scotland — ' 
Berwick, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh. 

Baliol surrendered, or at least agreed to sur- 
render, these castles ; but the people murmured 
against this base complinnce, and Baliol himself, 
perceiving that it was Edward's intention gradu- 
ally to destroy his power, was stung at once with 
shame and fear, and entering into a league with 
France, raised a great army, for the purpose of 
invading England, the dominions of the princo 
whom he had so lately acknowledged his lord 
paramoont, or sovereign. At the same time he 
sent a letter to Edward, formally renouncing his 
dependence upon him,' Edward replied, in Nor- 
man French, " Ha I— dares this idiot commit such 
folly P Since be will not attend on ns, as is his 
duty, we will go to him."' 

The King of England accordingly assembled a 

' [•• The rauoiM MWgned bj B«liol w«re :— 1. Thtt Ediriid 
htd TkDtoaljf tod upon alight augj^estionii luinmoDeil BiJloI to 
bi* court! :— S. Hid teiied hii Eoglith eiUtei :— 3. Had leiied 
Iiu goodi, ud Uk gaoia of hi* •ubjecU : — 4. Had forcibly cii. 
tiid off, ud itill deuiaed, esrCain DBtivei of Scotland " (April, 
1296) Haii-k, rol. i. p. 288.] 

•["Hii eefolfdoD, lelfoUe fiict I t'H neTOultroiir inoai, 
lioni nendcou i lui."— Fquddh, I. ii. e. IS.] 
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powerful army, amon^t which came Bruce, who 
had formerly contended for the crown of Scotland 
with Baliul, and who now hoped to gain it upon his 
forfeiture. Edward defeated the Scot- 
tish army in a great battle near Dunbar, ^Ja^''* 
and Baliol, who appears to have been a 
mean-Bpirited man, gave up the contegt. He came 
before Edward in the castle of Boxbnrgh, and thera 
made a most humiliating submission. He appeared 
in a mean dress, without sword, royal robes, or arma 
of any kind, and bearing in his hand a white wand> 
He there confessed, that through bad counsel and 
folly he had rebelled a^inst his liege lord, and, in 
atonement, he resigned the kingdom of Scotland, 
with the inhabitants, and all right which he pos- 
sessed to their obedience and duty, to their liege 
lord King Edward. He was then permitted to 
retire uninjured. 

Baliol being thus removed, Bruce expressed his 
hopes of being allowed to supply his place, as 
tributary or dependent King of Scotland. But 
Edward answered him sternly, " Have we notliing, 
think you, to do, but to conquer kingdoms for 
yon ?" By which words the English King plainly 
expressed, that he intended to keep Scotland to 
himself; and he proceeded to take such measures 
as made bis purpose still more evident. 

Edward marched through Scotland at the head 
of a powerful army, compelling all ranks of people 
to submit to him. He removed to London the 
records of the kingdom of Scotland, and was at the 
pains to transport to the Abbey Church at West- 
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minsUr a grest itone, npon wbich H bad been tfa« 
national custom to place the Kin^ of Scotland when 
he was crowned for the first time. He did this to 
show that he waa absolnte master of Scotland, and 
that the country was in fature to have no other 
king; but himself, and his descendants the Kinga 
of England. The atone is stiU preserved, and to 
&i» day the King's throne is placed upon it at the 
time when he is crowned. ' Last of all. King 
!Edward placed the government of Scotland in the 
hands of John de Warenne, Enrl of Surrey, a brave 
nobleman ; of Hngh Cressin^am, a clergyman, 
whom he named chief treatarer ; and of William 
Ormesby, whom he appointed the chief judge of 
die kingdom. Be placed English soldiers in aQ 

B Hid Id hiT* be«a InougM frsm Ira- 

" ' 'lo led tht IMiudi M the ihor** 

preHrred in the calebr&Efld l*o- 

lOTfinlenl lApldem, regnan te 
'Wtusli m^ be reuderad tbiu 
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the castlei and strongbolda of Scotland, from th« 
one end of the king^dom to the other; and not 
trogting' the Scott tkeraselres, he appointed Eng- 
lish gorernors in most of the prorinees of the 
kingdom. 

We may here remark, my dear child, that a 
little before be thug subdned Scotland, this same 
£<IvTar(l I. had made conqnest of Wales, that 
moantainouB part of the island of Britain into- 
which the Britons had retreated from the Saxonst 
and where, until the reign of this artfnl and ambi- 
tions prince, they had been able to maintain their 
independence. In subduing Wales, Edward had 
acted as treacherously, and more cruelly, than he 
had done in Scotland ; since he had hanged the 
last Prince of Wales, when he became his prisoner, 
for no other crime than because he defended his 
conntry against the English, who had no right to 
it> Perhaps Edward thought to himself, that, by 
uniting the whole island of Britain under one 
king and one goremment, he would do so mucb 
good by preventing future wars, ag might be an 
excuse for the force and fraud which he made ose 
of to bring about his purpose. Bot, my dear child, 
God, who sees into our hearts, will not bless those 
measures which are wicked in themselTes, because 
they are nsed under a pretence of bringing about 
that which is good. We must not do evil even 
that good may come of it ; and the happy prospect 
that England and Scotland would be united under 
one government, was so fer from being brought 
nearer by Edward's unprincipled usurpation, that 
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the hatred and violence of nntional antipathy which 
arose betwixt the aister countries, removed to a 
distance almost incalculable, the prospect of their 
becoming one people, for which nature seemed to 
design them. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

The Slory of Sir William Wallace. 
[1296—1305.] 

I TOLD yon, my dear Hugh, that £dvrard I. of 
England had reduced Scotland almoit entirely to 
the condition of a conquered country, although be 
had obtained posgession of the kingdom less by his 
bravery, than by cnnningly taking advantage of 
the disputes and divisions that followed amongst 
the Scots themselves after the death of Alexander 
III. 

The English, however, had in point of fact 
obtained possession of the country, and governed 
it witli much rigour. The Lord High Justice 
Ormesby called all men to account, who would 
not take the oath of allegiance to King Edward. 
Many of the Scots refused tiiis, as what the Eng- 
lish King had no right to demand from them. 
Such persons were celled into the courts of jnBtica> 
fined, deprived of their estates, and otherwise 
severely punished. Then Hugh Cresstnghain, the 
English Treasurer, tormented the Scottish nation, 
by collecting money from them ander various 
pretexU. The Scots were always a poor people, 
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tmd their native kings had treated them with mach 
kindnessi and aeldom required them to pay any 
taxes. They were, therefore, extremely enraged 
St finding themselves obliged to pay to the Engligh 
treasnrer much larger sums of money than their 
own good kings had erer demanded from them ; 
and they became exceedingly dissatisfied. 

Be«ide8 these modes of oppregsion, the English 
soldiers, who, I totd you, had been placed in garri- 
son in the different castles of Scotland, thought 
themselves masters of the country, treated the Scots 
with great contempt, took from them by main force 
whatever they had a fancy to, and if the owners 
offered h> resist, abused them, beat and wounded 
and soBieUmes killed them ; for which acts <rf 
violence tb« English officers did not cbet^ or 
punisk their soldiers. SooUand was, dierefore, in 
great distress, and the ieiiabitants, exceedingly 
enraged, only wanted some leader to command 
them, to rise np in a body against the English 
«r Southern men, as they called them, and recover 
iiit liberty and independence of tfaur country, 
'whioii iiad beea destroyed by Edward the First. 

Sai^ a leader arose in the person <£ 'Willuji 
Wallace, wlwse name is still so often mentioned 
in Scotland. It ii a grnt pity we do not know 
exactly the Ustory of this l»sre maa ; for at the 
t^ate wb«i be Uved, every one was so busy fighting, 
that Uiere was bo person to write down the history 
^ what took place ; and aAcrward^ when there 
vas more leisnre foe ooa^otttion, the tratba that 
were coUeoted were graady mingled with &lso- 
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hood. What I shali Mil you of him, is geoerallj 
believed to be true. 

WilliBm Wallace was Done of the high DobleB 
of Scotland, but the son of a private gentleman, 
called Wallace of Ellerslie,' in Renfrewshire, near 
Paisley. He waa very tall and handsome, and 
one of the strongest and bravest men that ever 
lived. He had a very fine canntenance, with a 
quantity of ftur hair, and was particularly dexter- 
ous in the use of all weapons which were then 
employed in battle. Wallace, like all Scotsmen 
of high spirit, had looked with great indignation 
upon the usurpation of the crown by Edward, and 
np<H) the inaolencei which the English soldien 
committed on his oonntrymen. It is aud, that 
when he was very young, ba went a-fishing for 
tpoTt in the rirer of Irvine, near Ayr. He had 
cangbt a good many troott, which were carried by 
a boy, iriio attended bim with a fishing-basket, as 
ii usual wHb anglers. Two or ibroe English 
soldiers, who belonged to the garrison of Ayr, 
cane op to Wallace, and iiuisted, witb tJteir usual 
insiJence, on taking the fish from the boy. Wallace 
was contented to allow them a part of the tronta, 
ifut ha refiued to part with tiie whole basketfiiL 



^d, and jojtjd in hia Dijia," 
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The soldieri m«Uted, mnd from worda came to 
blowt. Wallace had no better weapon than the 
hut-end of his fi:aliing-rad ; but he struck the 
foremoit of the Englishmen so hard under the 
ear with it, that he Lilled hint on the spot ; and 
getdng p<igge«»ion of the ilaia man's aword, he 
fonght with so much fury that be put the others to 
flight, and brunght home his fish safe and sound.' 
The English goTemoT of Ayr sought for htm, to 
punish him with death for this action ; but Wal- 
lace lay concealed among the hills and great woods 
till the matter was forgotten, and then appeared in 
another part of the country. He is said to hare 
had other adventures of the same kind, in which 
he gallantly defended himself, sometimes when 
alone, sometimes with very few companions, against 
anperiur numbers of the English, until at last his 
name became generally known as a terror to them. 
But the action which occasioned his finally rising 
in arms, is believed to have happened in the towa 
of Lanark. Wallace was at this time married to 
» lady of that place, and residing there with his 
wife. It chanced, as he walked in the market- 
place, dressed in a green garment^ with a rich 
dagger by his side, that an Englishman came np 
and insulted him on account of his finery, saying, a 
Scotsman had no business to wear so gay a dress» 
or carry so handsome a weapon. It soon came to 
a qnarrel, as on many former occasions ; and Wal- 
lace, having killed the Englishman, fled to bis own 

■[Set Blind Hurj'iMelriMlHigtorj of Willu*, b. i. t. 367.] 
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boose, which iru speedily ajuulted by all tbe 
Sngligli soldiers. While they were endeavoaring 
to force their way in at the front of the house, 
Wallace escaped hy a back-door, and g;ot in safety 
to a rogged and rocky glen, near Lanark, called 
the Cartland crags, all covered with hashes and 
trees, and foil of high precipices, where he knew 
be should be safe from the pnrgait of the English 
soldiers.* In the mean time, tbe goremor of La- 
nark, whose name was Hazelrigg, bnrned Wallace's 
bouse, and put bis wife and serranta to death ; and 
by committing- this eruelty increased to the highest 
pitch, as yon may well beliere, tbe hatred wbicb 
the champion bad always borne against tbe English 
asarper. Haielrtgg also proclaimed Wallace an 
ontlaw, and offered a reward to any one who shoiild 
bring him to an English garrison, alire or dead. 

On the other hand, Wallace soon collected a 
body of men, outlawed tike himself, or willing to 
become so, rather than any longer endure tbe 
oppression of the English. One of his earliest 
expeditions was directed against Hazelrigg, whom 
he killed, and thus avenged the death of bis wife. 
He fongbt skirmishes with tbe soldiers who were 
sent against him, and often defeated them ; and in 
time became so well known and so formidable, that 
moltitodes began to resort to his standard, until at 
length he was at the head of s considerable army, 

' [Id the wHtvni faca of th* cluim of Cartlud crigi, m faw 
juiU ibDT* tbe now bridgi, ■ cm in th* tock ■ pnotsd ost bf 
tndition *• hniag bsm tht bidiag.pUet of WillMa.} 

VOL. XXII. F 
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with which he proposed to reatore his country to 
independence. 

About this time it said to have taken place » 
memorftble event, which the Scottish people called 
the Banu of Ayr. It is alleged that the English 
gorernor of Ayr had invited the greater part of 
the Scottish nobility and gentry in the western 
parts, to meet him at some large buildings called 
the barns of Ayr, for the purpose of friendly con- 
ference upon the affairs of the nation. But the 
English earl entertained the treacherous purpose 
of putting the Scottish gentlemen to death. The 
English soldiers had halters with running nooses 
ready prepared, and hang npon the beams which 
supported the roof i and as the Scottish gentlemen 
were admitted by two and two at a time, the nooses 
were thrown over their heads, and they were pulled 
up by the neck, and thus hanged or strangled to 
death. Among those who were slain in this base 
and treacherous manner, was, it is said. Sir Regi- 
nald Crawford, Sheriff of the county of Ayr, and 
onde to William Wallace. 

When Wallace heard of what had befallen, he 
was dreadfully enraged, and collecting his men in 
a wood near the town of Ayr, he resolved to be 
revenged on the antbors of this great crime. The 
English in the mean while made much feasting, 
and when they had eaten and drank plentifiilly> 
they lay down to sleep in the same large barns' in 
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-which they had murdered th« Scottisli gentlemen. 
Bat W&llace, learning that they kept no guard or 
watch, not inspecting there were any enemiea bu 
near them, directed a woman who knew the place, 
to mark with chalk the doors of the lodgings where 
the Englishmen lay. Then he sent a party of men, 
who, with strong ropes, made all the doors so fast 
on the outside, that those within could not open 
them. On the ootside the Scots had prepared 
heaps of straw, to which they set fire, and the barns 
of Ayri being themselves made of wood, were soon 
burning in a bright flame. Then the English were 
awakened, and endeavoured to get out to save their 
lives. But the doors, as I told yon, were secured 
on the outside, and bound fast with ropes ; and, 
besides, the blazing houses were surrounded by the 
Scots, who forced those who got out to run back 
into the fire, or else put them to death on the spot ; 
and thns great nambers perished miserably. Many 
of the English were lodged in a convent, but they 
had no better fortune than the others ; for the prior 
of the convent caused all the friars to arm them- 
•elves, and, attacking the English guests, they put 
most of them to the sword. This was called the 
" Friar of Ayr's Blessing." We cannot tell if this 
atory of the Bams of Ayr be exactly true ; but it 
is probable there is some fonndation for it) as it is 
universally believed in that country. 

In grMi IfrnjiM, biggjt witbout Ae tooD, 
Tho jiutin \tj, with oon; bald buroiuu" 

Blikd Basbt, ni. 333.] 
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Thm Wallace'* party grew daily stronger and 
■tronger, and many of the ScottUL nobles joined 
vitb him. Among these were Sir William Doag- 
laa, the Lord of Donglas-dale, and the head of a 
great family often mentioned in Scottish history. 
There waa also Sir John the Grahame, who be- 
came Wallace's botoin friend and greatest confi- 
dent. Many of these great noblemen, however, 
deserted the eanse of the country on the approach 
of John de Worenne, Earl of Surrey, the English 
goremoT, at the head of a namerons and well- 
appointed army. They thought that Wallace 
would be nnable to withstand the attack of so many 
disciplined soldiers, and hastened to sobmtt them- 
gelves to the English, for fear of losing their 
estates. Wallacei ho werer, remained undismayed, 
and at the head of a considerable army. He had 
taken up his camp upon the northern side of the 
river Forth, near the town of Stirling. The river 
was there crossed by a long wooden bridge, about 
a mile above the spot where the present bridge is 
situated. 

The English general approached the banks of 
the river on the southern side. He sent two cler- 
gymen to offer a pardon to Wallace and his fol- 
lowers, on condition that they should lay down 
their arms. But such was not the purpose of the 
bigh-minded champion of Scotland. 

" Go back to Warenne," said Wallace, " and 
tell him we value not the pardon of theKing of 
Engiland. We are not here for the purpose of 
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treating; of peace, bnt of abiding battle, and re> 
storing- freedom to our coantry. Let tbe Engliib 
come on ; — we defy them to their rery beards ! " 

The Sngliiih, Dpon hearing thia haughty answer, 
called loadly to be led to the attack. Their leader, 
Sir Richard Lundin, a Scottish knight, who had 
gone over to the enemy at Irrine, heiitated, for ho 
was a ikilful soldier, and he saw that, to approach 
the Scottish army, his troops must pass over the 
long, narrow wooden bridge ; so that those who 
should get OTer first might he attacked by WallaiM 
with all his forces, before ^ose who remained 
b^ind conld possibly come to their assistance. He 
therefore inclined to delay the battle. Bat Cress- 
tngham Ae treasurer, who was ignorsnt and pre- 
somptuons, insisted that it was their duty to fight, 
and pot an end to the war at once; and Lundin 
gave way to his o[HDion, allJiough Cressingham, 
b^ing a chnruhman, could not be so good a judge 
of what was fitting as be himself, an experienced 
officer. 

The Bnglieh army began to cross the bridge, 
Cressingham leading the Tan, or foremost division 
of ^e army ; for, in those military days, even cler- 
gymen wore armour and funght in battle. That 
look place which Sir Richard Lundin had foreseen. 
Wallace suffered a considerable part of tbe English 
army to pass the bridge, without offering any oppo- 
sition ; but when about one-half were over, and the 
bridge was crowded with those who were follow- 
ing, he chained those who had crossed with his 
whole strength, slew a very great number, and 
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drore the rest into the rirer Forth, where the 
greater part were drotmed. The remainder of 
the English army, who were lefi on the southern 
bank of the tiver, fled in great confusion, having- 
first set £re to the wooden bridge, that the Scots 
might not pursue them. Creasitigbam was killed 
in the very beginning of the battle ; and the Scots 
detested him go much, that they flayed the skin 
from his dead body, and kept pieces of it, in me- 
mory of the revenge they had taken upon the 
English treasurer. Some say they made saddle- 
girtbs of this same skin ; a purpose fur which 1 do 
not think it could be very fit. It must be owned 
to have been a dishonourable thing of the Scots to 
insult thus the dead body of their enemy, and 
shows that they must hare been then a ferocious 
and barbarous people. 

The remains of Surrey's great army fled out of 
Scotland after this defeat; and the Scots, 
"fa^^'' *^^'^S "''["'> on ^1 »'>des, attacked the 
castles in which theEnglish soldiers conti- 
nued to shelter themselves, and took most of them by 
force or stratagem. Many wonderful stories are 
told of Wallace's exploits on these occasions ; some 
of which are no doabt true, while others are either 
invented, or very much exaggerated. It seems 
cert^n, however, that he defeated the English in 
several combats, chased them almost entirely out 
of Scotland, regained the towns and castles of 
which they had possessed themselves, and recovered 
for a time the complete freedom of the country. 
He even marched int« EngUnd, and laid Cumber- 
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land and NortliDinberland watte, vhere the Scottiih 
soldiers, in reven^fl for the mUchief which the 
English had done in their coantry, committed gnat 
craeltiea. Wallace did not approve of their killing 
the people who were not in srmg, and be endea- 
voured to protect the clergymen and others, who 
were not able to defend themselves. " Remain 
with me," he aaid to the priests of Hexham, a large 
town in North nmheriand, " for I cannot protect 
you from my soldiers when yon are out of my pre- 
sence." The troops who followed Wallace received 
no pay, because he had no money to give them ; 
and that was one great reason why he conid not 
keep them under restraint, or prevent their doing 
much harm to the defenceless country people. He 
remained in England more than three weeks, and 
did a great deal of mischief to the country. 

Indeed, it appears, that, though Wallace disap- 
proved of slaying; priests, women, and children, ha 
partook of the ferocity of the times so much, as to 
put to death without quarter all whom he found in 
srms. In the north of Scotland, the English had 
placed a garrison in the strong castle of Dunnottar, 
which, built on a large and precipitous rock, over- 
hangs the raging sea. Though the place is almost 
inaccessible, Wallace and his followers found their 
wny into the castle, while the garrison in great 
terror fled into the church or chapel, which was 
built on the very verge of the precipice. This did 
not save them, for Wallace caused the church to 
be set on fire. The terrified garrison, involved in 
the flames, ran some of them upon the points of 
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the Scottish iworda, while others threw themielrea 
from the precipice into the sea, and swam along to 
the dififii, where they hang like sea^fowl, screamiDg 
ID Tun for mercy and assistance. 

The followers of Wallace were frightened at 
this dreadfal sceoe, and foiling on their knees hefore 
the priests who chanced to be in the army, they 
asked forgiveness for having committed so much 
slaaghter, wi^in the limits of a chnrch dedicated 
to tbo service of God. But WaUace had so deep 
a sense of the injnries which the English had done 
to his country, that he only laughed at the con- 
trition of his soldiers — " I will absolve yon all, 
myself," he said. " Are yon Scottish soldiers, and 
do you repent for a trifle like this, which is not 
half what the invaders deserved at our hands ? " 
So deep-seated was Wallace's feeling of national 
resentment, that it seems to have overcome, in 
■uch instances, the scruples of a temper which was 
naturally humane. 

Edward I. was in Flanders when all these events 
took place. You may suppose be was very angry 
when he learned that Scotland, which he thought 
completely subdued, had risen into a great insur- 
rection against him, defeated his armies, killed his 
treasurer, chased his soldiers out of their conntry, 
and invaded England with a great force. He came 
bade from Flanders in a mighty rage, and deter- 
mined not to leave that rebellious conntry until it 
was finally conquered ; for which purpose he assem- 
bled a very tine army, and marched into Scotland. 

In the mean time the Scuts prepared to defend 
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themaelvM, &nd chose Wsllaoe to be Goreraor, 
or Protector of the kingdom, becaiiae they had no 
King at the time. He was nov titled Sir William 
Wallace, Protector, or Gorernor, of tiie Scottish 
nation. But althoagh Wallacsi as we have seen, 
was the best soldier and bravest man in Scotland, 
and therefore the most fit to be placed in command 
at this critical period, when the King of England 
was coming against them with sach great forces, 
yet the nobles of Scotland enried him this import- 
ant situation, because he was not a man born in 
hig^ rank, or enjoying a large estate. So great 
was their jealonsy of Sir William Wallace, that 
many of these great barons did not seem very 
willing to bring forward their forces, or fight 
against the English, because they would not hare 
a man of inferior condition to be general. This 
was base and mean conduct, and it was attended 
with great disasters to Scotland.' Yet, notwith- 
standing this nnwillingnesa of the great nobility to 
support him, Wallace assembled a large army; fur 
the middling, but especially the lower classes, were 
very much attached to bim. He marched boldly 
affainst the King of England, and met him near 
the town of Falkirk. Most of the Scottish army 

' [" Theia naui and aalfiili Juilontici vara iDCTeutd by the 
tBTtor oF Edward't miliUir renoos, ud in mBD; bv the fear oE 
kwng [hair Engtiih sitalM ; la thiit It llie very time when ui 
Wi«M lofa of libarty. and a liniiilEaiifDiu ipirit of tcuuiuia, 
could alona biiTt laved Scotlud. ita nobility doarud it at it« 
with the oaly man whnie military 
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vare on foot, becaiua, a> I already told yon, in 
thoie day* only the nobility and great men of Scot- 
land fonght on horiebach. The English King, on 
the contrary, had a very large body of the finest 
cavalry in the world, Normans and English, all 
clothed in complete armour. He had also the cele- 
brated archers of ^England, each of whom was said 
to carry twelve Scotsmen's lives under his girdle ; 
because every u'cher had twelve arrows stuck m 
bis belt, and was expected to kill a man with every 

UTOW. 

The Scots had some good archers from the Fo- 
rest of Ettrick, who fonght nnder command of 
Sir John Stewart of Bonkill ; but they were not 
nearly equal innumher to the English. The greater 
part of the Scottish army were on toot, armed with 
long spears ; they were placed thick and close 
together, and laid all their speiura so close, point 
over point, that it seemed as difficult to break 
through them, as through the wall of a strong 
castle. When the two armies were drawn up 
facing each other, Wallace said to his soldiers, 
" I have brought yon to the ring, let me see bow 
you can dance ;" meaning, I have brought you to 
the decisive field of battle, let me see bow bravely 
you can fight. 

The English made the attack. King Edward, 
though he saw the close ranks, and undaunted 
appearance, of the Scottish infantry, resolved never- 
theless to try whether he could not ride them down 
with bis fine cavalry. He therefore gave bis horse- 
men orders to advance. They charged accordingly. 
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at fall gallop. It mast imre been a terrible thin^ 
to baye seen tbeie fine borws riding as hard as 
tbey could againit the long lances, wbicb were held 
out by tbe Scots to keep them bade; and a dread- 
ful cry arose wben they came against each other. 

The first line of caralry was commuided by the 
Earl Marshal of England, whose progress waa 
checked by a morass. The second line of English 
horse was commanded by Antony Beck, the Bishop 
of Dnrham, who, nevertheless, wore armour, and 
fought like a lay baron. He wheeled round the 
morass ; bnt when he saw the deep and firm order 
of the Scots, his heart tailed, and he proposed to 
Sir Ralph Basset of Drayton, who commanded 
under him, to halt till Edward himself brought up 
the reserve. " Go say yonr mass, bishop," answer- 
ed Basset contemptuously, and advanced at full 
gallop with the second line. However, the Scots 
stood their ground with their long spears ; many of 
the foremost of the English horses were thrown 
down, and the riders were killed as they lay roll- 
ing, unable to rise, owing to the weight of their 
heavy armour. Bnt the Scottish horse did not 
come to the assistance of their infantry, but on the 
COnWary, fled away from the battle. It :a supposed 
that this was owing to the treachery or ilt-wiU of 
the nobility, who werejealong of Wallace. But it 
must be considered that the Scottish cavalry were 
few in number ; And that they had much worse 
arms, and weaker horses, than their enemies. The 
English cavalry attempted again and again to dis- 
perse the deep and solid ranks in which Wallace 
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had itatiooed his foot Boldierb Bat they were 
repeatedly beaten off with lota, dot could (hey make 
their way through that wood of speara, as it is 
«alled by one of tlie English historians. King 
Edward then commanded big archers to adrance ; 
and these approaching within arrow-shot of the 
Scottish ranks, poured on tbem such close and 
drewdful volleys of arrows, that it was impossible 
to BOstaio the discharge. It bai^tened at the same 
time, that Sir John Stewart was killed by a fall 
from bis horse ; and the archers of EUrit^ Forest, 
whom he was bringing forward to oppose thon of 
King Edward, were slun in great nmnbws aronnd 
him. Their bodies were afterwards dlstingoished 
among the slain, as being the tallest and hand- 
somest men of the army. 

The Scottish spearmni b«ng thus thrown into 
come degree of coafhsion, by the loss of those who 
were slain by the arrows of the English, the heavy 
carah-y of Edward again charged widi more sne- 
cess than formerly, and broke throngh the ranks, 
which were already disordered. Sir John Gra- 
liame, Wallace's great friend and companion, wag 
elain, with many other brare soldiers ; and the 
Scota, having lost a very great nnmber of men, 
were at length obliged to take to flight. 

This fatal battle was fought opon 22d Joly, 
1298. Sir John tlie Grabame lies bnried in the 
ehorchyard of Falkirk. A tombstone was laid 
Qvee him, which has been three times renewed 
since his death. The inscription bears, " That Sir 
John ih^ Grahame, equally remarkable for wisdom 
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and c«iir>ge, and the faithful friend of WalUw, 
being slun in battle by tlie English, lies borM in 
thii place.''* A large oak-tree in the adjoining^ 
ibrest was -long Bhawn aa marking the apot where 
Wallace slept before the battle, or, aa othera aatd, 
in which he bid himaelf after the defeat. Nearly 
forty jeara ago Girandpapa aaw some of it* roots; 
but the body of the tree was even then entirely 
decayed, and there is not now, and has not been 
for nutny yeurs, the least vettige of it to be seen. 

After this fatal defeat of Falkirk, Sir Witlian* 
Wallace seems to hare resigned his office of Go- 
vernor of Scotland. Several nobles were named 
guardians in his place, and continued to make 
resistance to the English armies; and they gained 
seme adrantsgea, particularly near Roalin, whero 
a body of Scots, commanded by John Comyn of 
Badenoch, who waa one of the goardiana of the 
kingdom, and another diatingniahed commander, 
called Simon Fraser, defeated three armies, or 
delacbmenta, of English in one day. 

Nererthelesai the King of England poaseased ao 
moch wealth, and «o man y means of raising soldierSr 
that he sent army after army into the poor op- 

> [" Tic griTc-itoneof Sir Joha d* Gnkuiu it in the church- 
jird ot Falkirk, baring thd folloiting L*tiD motto, with ■ trtiu- 
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preiied coaotry of Scotlancl, and obliged all it( 
BoblM and great men, one afler another, to lubmit 
themaelvei once more to his yoke. Sir William 
Wallace) alone, or with a very small band of fol- 
lowan, refuiad either to acknowledge tha niurper 
Edward, or to lay down his anni. He continued 
to maintain himself among the woods and moun- 
tains of his native conntry for no less than seTen 
years after his defeat at Falkirk, and for more than 
one year after all the other defenders of Scottish 
liberty bad lud down their armH. Many prodn- 
mations were sent ont against him by the Englisli, 
and a great reward wai set upon Lis head; for 
Edward did not think he could have any secure 
pOMe«sion of his usurped kingdom of Scotland 
while Wallace lived. At length he was taken 
prisoner ; and, shnme it is to say, a Scotsman, 
called Sir John Menteith, was the person by whom 
he was seized and delivered to the English. It is 
generally said that he was made prisoner at Rob- 
royston, near Glasgow; and the tradition of the 
country bears, that the signal made for rushing 
upon him and taking him at unawares, was, when 
one of his pretended friends, who betrayed him, 
should turn a loaf, which was placed on the table, 
with its bottom or fiat side uppermost. And in 
after times it was reckoned ill-breeding to turn & 
loaf in that manner, if there was a person named 
Menteith in company ; since it was as mnch as to 
remind him, that his namesake had betrayed Sir 
William Wallace, the Champion of Scotland. 
Whether Sir John Menteith was actnally the 
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person by whom Wallace was betrayed, ii not 
perfectly certain. He was, however, the indiri- 
dnal by whom the patriot was made prisoner, and 
delivered np to the English, for which his name 
and his memory have been long loaded with 
disgrace. 

Edward having thus obttuned posBesiion of the 
person whom he considered as the greatest obsta- 
cle to his complete conquest of Scotland, resolved 
to mnke Wallace an example to all Scottish patriots 
who should in future ventnre tA oppose his ambi- 
tions projects. He caused this gallant defender of 
his country to be brought to trial in Westminster 
ball, before the English judges, and produced htm 
there, crowned, in mockery, with a green garland, 
because they said he had been king of outlaws and 
robbers among the Scottish woods. Wallace waa 
Kccosed of having' been a trutor to the English 
crown ; to which he answered, " I could not he a 
traitor to Edward, for I. was never his subject." 
He was then charged with having taken and bnrnt 
towns and castles, with having kilted many men 
and done much violence. He replied, with the 
tame calm resolution, " that it was true he had, 
killed very many Englishmen, but it was because 
they had come to subdue and oppress his native 
country of Scotland ; and far from repenting what 
he had done, he declared be was only sorry that 
he had not put to death many more of them." 

Notwithstanding that Wallace's defence was a 
good one, both in law and in common sense (for 
•nrely every one has not only a right to fight in 
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defence of his oatiTe country, but it bound in duty 
to do so), tKe Snglith judges condemned him to 
be executed. So thii brare patriot wu dragged 
upon a sledge to the place of execution, where his 
head was (Irnck off, and hii body divided into four 
quarters, which, according to the cruel custom of 

the time, were ezpofed upon spikes of 
^'^iSoT^ iron on London Bridge, and were termed 

the limbs of a trwlor. 
' No donbt King Edward thonght, that by exer- 
cising this great severity towards to distiagoished 
a patriot as Sir '^illiam Wallace, he should terrify 
all the Scots into obedience, and so be ^le in future 
to reign over their country without resistance. 
But though Edward was a powerful, a brave, and 
a wise king, and though he took the most cautious, 
as well as the most strict measiir«s, to Reserve the 
obedience of Scotland, yet fats claim being founded 
in injustice Mid usurpation, was not permitted by 
Providence to be established in security or peace. 
Sir William Wallace, that immortal supporter of 
the independence of his country, was no sooner de- 
piired of his life, in die cruel and anJBit manner I 
have told yon, than other patriot! arose to asieit 
the cause of Scottish liberty. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Site of Robert the Bruce. 
[1305—1310.1 

I HOPE, my denr child, that you have not for- 
gotten thftt all the cruel wars in Scotland arose out 
of tlie debate between the great lords who claimed 
the throne after King Alexander tha Third's death, 
which induced the Scottish nobility rashly to sub- 
mit tlie decision of that matter to King Edward of 
England, and thus opened the wny to his endea- 
Touring to seize tlie kingdom of Scotland to him- 
self. Yon recollect also, that Edward had de- 
throned John Baliol, on account of hig attempting 
to restore the Independence of Scotland, and that 
Saliolhad resigned the crown of Scotland into the 
hands of Ednard as lord paramount. This John 
Baliul, therefore, was very little respected in Scot- 
land ; he had renonnced the kingdom, and had been 
absent from it for fifteen years, during the greater 
part of which time he remained a prisoner in the 
hands of the King of England. 

It was therefore natural that such of the people 
of Scotland as were still determined to fight for the 
deliverance of their country from the English yoke, 
should look around fur «ome other king, under 
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whom they might nnite themselves, to combat the 
power of England. The feeling was UDiFersal in 
Scotland, that they would not any longer endure 
the English goTernment ; Knd therefore snch great 
Scottish nobles as believed they had Tight to the 
crown, began to think of standing forward to claim it. 
Amongst these, the principal eandidBtes (soppo- 
ung John BaKol, by his renancittion and captivity, 
to have lost all right to the kingdom) were two 
powerful noblemen. The first was Robert Bhcce, 
Earl of CM-fick, the grandson of (hat elder Robvt 
Brace, who, aa you have heard, dispated the throne 
with John Baliol. The Qth«t wag John Comyn, or 
Cnming, of Badenoch,' nsnally called the Red 
Comyn, to distingaiah him from his kinsman, the 
Black Comyn, so named fiom his swarthy com- 
plexion. These two great and powerful barons had 
taken part with Sir William Wallace in the wars 
against England ; but, after tlie defeat of Falkirk, 
being fearful of losing their great estates, and consi- 
dwing the freedom of Scotland as beyond the possi- 
bHity of being recovered, both Bruce and Comyn 
had not only submitted themselves to Edward, and 
acknowledged his title as King of Scotland, but even 
borne arms, along with the English, against snch of 
their conntryroen a) still continned to resist the 
Dsnrper. But the feelings of Bruce concerning the 
baseness of this conduct, are said, by the old tradi- 

'["H« wu thsaaii of Marjorjr, liiUrof King Jola Bslial.br 
IiR Burriig* with Jofan Camf d of Buhnooh, ana of th* mmps- 
titon with Baliol [or ■!» cTowa, but who ■fisrwardi withdraw hii 
pr«l«uiana md luppacted the dalm and the goTaiHDItat of Ba- 
lioLr^WooD'. Paraee,vti. i. p. 162.] 
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tivm of Scotland, to {lave been awakened by the 
fiiUowing in«dent. In one of the nomerous battles^ 
'W ikinniahes, which took place at the time betwaen 
the Snglish and their adlierents on the one side> 
■nd die insiu^ent or patriotic Scots npon the other, 
Robert the Brace was present, and assisted the 
Elng^ish to gain the Tiulory. After the battle waa 
over, he saC down to dinner among his soathem 
friendB and allies widiout washing his hands, on 
-whiiah there still remained spots of the blood whick 
lie had shed daring' tli» actitw. The English locds^ 
- obsmTing tkb, whiapered to each other in mock- 
ery, "Look at that Scotsman, who is eatii^ his 
-own blood!" Bruce heard what they said, and 
'began t» reflect, that the blood upon bis hands 
'inight be indeed called his own, since it was that of 
> his blare conntrymen, who were fighting for the 
independence of Scotland, whilst he was asHisting 
'its (pressors, who only langhed at and mocked 
him for his nnnatural conduct. He was so mneh 
-^dced and disgusted, that he arose from labley 
and, gMug into a neighbouring chapel, ehed many 
«ear8, and asking pardon of God for the great crime 
Ite had bent gnilty of, made a solemn vow that he 
would atone for it, by doing oil in his power to de- 
liver Scotland from the foreign yoke. Accordingly, 
he left, it is sud, the English armyv and aever 
joined it again, bnt remained watching an opportn- 
nity for restoring the freedom of his conntry. 

Now, this Robert the Bruce was a remarkably 
brave and strong man : there was no man in Scot- 
land that was thought a match for him except Sir 
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William Wallace ; and novr that Wallace was dead, 
Brace was held the best warrioi' in Scotland. He 
waa rery wige and prudent, and an excellent gene- 
ral : that is, he knew how to conduct an army, and 
place them in order for battle, as well or better 
than any g^eat man of bis time. He was generous, 
too, and courteous by nature; but he had some 
faults, which perhaps belonged as much to th» 
fierce period in which he liyed as to bis own cha- 
racter. He was rash and passionate, and in hia 
passion, he was sometimes relentless and cruel. 

Robert the Bruce had fixed his purpose, as I 
told yon, to attempt once again to drire the Eng- 
lish out of Scotland, and he desired to prevail upon 
Sir John the Red Comyn, who was his rival in his 
pretensions to the throne, to join with him in ex- 
pelling the foreign enemy by their common effoi'ts. 
With this purpose, Bruce posted down from Lon- 
don to Dumfries, on the borders of ScotlRnd, and 
requested an interview with John Comyn. They 
met in the church of the Minorites in that town, 
before the high altar. . What passed betwixt them 
is not known with certainty ; but they quarrelled, 
either concerning their mutual pretensions to the 
crown, or because Comyn refused to join Bruce in 
the proposed insurrection against the English ; or, 
as many writers say, because Bruce charged Comyn 
with having betrayed to the EnglisJi his purpose of 
rising up against King Edward. It is, however, 
certain, that these two haughty barons came to high 
and ahasive words, until at length Bruce, who I 
told you was extremely passionate, forgot the 
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sacred character of the place in which they stood, 
and struck Comyn a blow with his dagger. Ha- 
Ting done thia rash deed, he instantly ran out of 
the church and called for his horse. Two gentle- 
Tnen of the country, Lindesay and Kirkpatrick, 
friends of Bruce, were then in attendance on him. 
Seeing him pale, bloody, and in much agitation, 
they eagerly enquired what was the nDBtter. 

" I doubt," said Bruce, " that I have slain the 
Red Comyn." 

" Do you leave such a matter in doubt?" said 
Kirkpatrick. " I will make sicker I" — that it, I 
will make certain. 

Accordingly, he and his companion Lindesnjr 
rushed into the church, and made the matter ceriain 
with a vengeance, by despatching the wounded 
Comyn with their daggers. His uncle. Sir Robert 
Comyn, was slain at the same time. 

Tliis slaughter of Comyn was a rash and cruel 
action ; and the historian of Brace observes, that it 
was followed by tiie displeasure of Heaven ; for no 
man ever went through more misfortunes than 
Robert Bruce, although he at length rose to great 
honour. 

After the deed was done, Bruce might be called 
desperate. He had committed an action which 
was sure to bring down upon him the vengeance of 
all Comyn's relations, the resentment of tbe King 
of England, and the displeasure of the Church, on 
account of iiaving slain his enemy within consecra- 
ted ground. He determined, therefore, to bid them 
all defiance at once, and to assert bis pretensions to 
the throne of Scotland. He drew his own follow- 
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ers together, smnmoned to meet fiiin BachlMt«M 
as still entertained hopes of the freedom of Ihft 
country, and was orowned King at the Abbey of' 
Scone, the nsaal place where the Kings of Scot- 
land assumed their authority. 

jEivery thing relating to the eeremoDy was hastily 
performed. A srosll circlet of gold was hurriedly 
made, to reprEient the ancient crown of Scotland^ 
which Edward hsd carried off to Engbnd. The 
Earl of Fife, descendant of the brave MatdnS^ 
whose duty it was to have placed the crown an the 
King's head, would not giro his attendance. But 
the ceremonial was performed by his sister, Isa- 
bella, Countess of Buchan, thongh without the- 
consent either of her brother or husband. A few 
barons, whose ijames oagiit to be dear to their 
country, joined Brnce in his attempt to vindicate 
the independence of Scotland. 

Edward was dreadfully incensed when he heard 
tliat, aller all the pains which he had taken, and all 
the blood which had been spilled, the Scot* were 
making this new attempt to shake off his autborily. 
Though now old, feeble, and sickly, he made a 
solemn vow, at a great festival, in presence of all 
his court, that he would take the most ample ven- 
geance upon Robert the Bruce and his adherents ^ 
after which be would never again draw his sword 
upon a Christian, but would oidy fight against the 
unbelieving Saracens for the recovery of the Holy 
Land. He marched against Bruce accordingly, At 
the head of a powerful army. 

The commencement of Bruce's undertaking.waa 
xaott disastrous. He was crowned on 29th March, 
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1306. On the 18th M&y he was exNmmniiH»tad 
by the Pope, on account of the mnrder of Cotnyn 
within consecrated ^onnd, a sentence which es- 
duded him' from all the benefits of religion, and 
authorized any one to kill him. Finally, on Ae 
19th June die new Kin^ was comjdetely defeated 
near Methren by the English Earl of Pembroke. 
Robertas horse was killed under him in the action, 
and he was for a inoment a prisoner. Bnt he bad 
itdlen into the power of a Scottish knight, who,. 
Ifaough be serred in die English army, did not 
choose to be the instrument of potting Bruce into- 
their handa, and allowed him to escape. The con- 
qaerors executed their prisoners with their nstHtl 
cruelty. Among these were some gallant yoong 
men of the first Scottish families — Hay, ancestor 
of the Earls of Errol, Somerville, Fraier, aad 
odiers, who were mercilessly pnt to death. 

Brnce, with a few brave adherents, among '(HiMn 
was the yonng Lord of Douglas, who was ttft«r- 
wards called tlie Good Lord James, retired into 
die Hig-hland mountains, where they were chased 
from one [dace of refuge to utother, oliten in great 
danger, and suffering many hardships. The Bruee's 
wife, now Qneen of Seodaad, with sereral-other 
ladies, accompanied her husband and his few fol- 
lowers during their wanderings. There was no 
other way of providing for them save by hunting 
and fishing. It was remarked, t^at Douglas was 
the most active and successful in proeming for-the 
unfortunate ladies such supplies, as bis dexterity in 
fishing or in killing deer could furnish to them. 
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Driven from one pltic« in tb« Higbluidi to 
another, starred ont of some tlistrictH, and forced 
from otiiers by the opposition of tUe inhabitants, 
Bruce attempted to force bis way into Lorn ; but 
he found enemies every where. The M'Dougals, 
a powerful family, then called Lords of Lorn, were 
friendly to the English, and putting their men in 
arms, attacked Bruce and his wandering compa- 
nions as soon as they atteropt«d to enter their 
territory. The chief of tliese M'DougaU, citiled 
John of Lorn, hated Bruce on account of bis 
having slain tlie Red Comyn in the clitirch nt 
Dumfries, to whom this M'Dougal was nearly 
related.' Bruce was again defeated by this chief, 
througii force of nambers, at a place called Dairy ; 
but lie showed, amidst his misfbrtunes, the great- 
uess of his strength and courage. He directed his 
men to retreat through a narrow pass, and placing 
himself last of the party, he fought with and slew 
such of the enemy as attempted to preas hard on 
them. Three followers of KI'Doiigal, a fatlier and 
two sons, called M'Androsser, all very strong men, 
when they saw Bruce thns protecting the retreat 
of his followers, made a vow that they would 
either kill this redoubted champion, or make him 
prisoner. The whole three rushed on the King 
at once. Bruce was on horseback, in the strait 
pass we have described, betwixt a precipitous rock 
and a deep lake. He struck the first man who 
came up, and seized his horse's rein, such a blow 
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with his sward, as cut off his hand and freed the 
bridle. The man bled to death. The other bro- 
ther had grasped Bruce in the mean time by the 
leg, and was attempting to throw him from horse- 
bock. The King, setting spurs to his horse, made 
the animal suddenly spring forward, so that the 
Highlander fell under the horse's feet ; and, as he 
waa endeavouring to rise again, Bruce cleft his 
head in two with bis sword. The father, seeing 
his two sons thus slain, flew desperately at the 
King, and grasped him by the mantle so close to 
his body, that be could not have room to wield his 
long sword. But with the heavy pommel of that 
weapon, or, as others say with an iron hammer 
which hnng at his saddle-bow the King struck 
this third assailant 80 dreadful a blow, that he 
dashed out his brains. Still, however, the High- 
lander kept his dying grasp on the King's mantle ; 
BO that, to be free of the dead body, Bruce was 
obliged to undo the brooch, or clasp, by wbicli it 
was fastened, and leave that, and the mantle itself, 
behind him. The brooch, which fell thus into the 
possession of M'Dougal of Lorn, is still preserved 
in that ancient family, as a memorial that the cele* 
brated Robert Bruce once narrowly escaped falling 
into the bands of their ancestor.' Robert greatly 

' [" Barbour tiit the fiiBomog eircunntanee, nigli.v catat- 
Uritlic of the teDtimcnU of cluvalry. MBc-Naughloo, a Baron 
of CowbI. poinlMJ out to ths Lord of Larn llie <l«eds of vdour 
ohich Bruce petfDrmcd on this msmorable letreit, wilh ths 
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retented this attack npon him ; and wlieo he was 
. in happier circamttancea, did not fail to take his 
rerenge on M'Dougsl, or, as he is unBlly called, 
John of Lorn. 

The King met with maBymch eneoanters amidst 
bis d&rigearous and dismal wanderings ; yet, though 
almost always defeated by the iiiperior Dumben of 
. the English, and of such Scots as sided with tfaemr 
he still kept op bis own spirits aod those of his 
followers. He was & better scholar than was niiial 
in those days, when, except clergymen, few people 
learned to read and write. But King Robert could 
do both rery well ; and we are told that he some- 
times rend alood to his companiong, to smnse Uiem 
when they were crossing the great Highland lakes- 
in snch wretched leaky boats as they could find for 
. that purpoae. Loch Lomond, in particular, is said 
' to have been the scene of such a lecture. You may 
we by this how useful it is to possess knowledge- 
snd accompIishmeDts. If Bruce could not hare read 
to his a88ociM«s, and direrted their thoughts from 
their dangers and snfierings, he nught not p^haps 
bare been able to keep up their spirits, or seonre 
their continued attachment. 

At last dangers increased so much around <the 
brave King Robert, that he was obliged to separate 
himself from his Queen and her ladies ; for the- 
winter was coming on, and it would be impossible 

or fo« nlu) uhiera high deflda of chivalF]^, mm ihovld beftrfihh- 
fot nitDMi tD hii vdour; and nerer bavs I hiard of an«, Hho- 
b; hia koightl; f«a hu sitriaicd himtlf from aneh daagari, ■» 
lun diii dijninoiindad Brncs.'" — Lord of fit liitt, ^Ippm- 
*lLt, IfuU F. p. 300.] 
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for the womeo to endure this wandering sort of life 
when the fro«t and snow shonld set in. So Brnce 
left his Queen with the CnnDtess of 6t)<;han and 
others, in'the only cnstle which remained to him, 
which was called Kildrmnmie, and is situated near 
the head of the river Don in Aberdeenshire. The 
King also left his youngest brother, Nigel Bruce, 
to defend the caitle against the English ; and he 
bimself, with bis second brother Eldward, who was 
a rery brave man, bot still more rash and passion- 
ate than Robert himself, went orer to an island 
called Rachrin, on the coast of Ireland, where 
Bmce and the few men that followed his forttmes 
passed the winter of 1306. In the mean time, ill 
luck seemed to pursue all bis friends in Scotland- 
The castle of Kildrummie was taken by the Eng- 
lish, and Nigel Bruce, a beanCiful and bpave youth, 
was crnetly put to death by the rictors. The ladies 
who had attended on Robert's Qaeen, as well as 
the Qneen herself, and the CoanteBii of Bai^Mii 
were thrown into strict confinement, and treated 
with the utmost sBTerity. 

The Countess of Buchan, as I before told you, 
liad giren Edward great offence by being the per- 
son who placed the crown en the head of B6bert 
Bruce. She was imprisoned within the casde of 
Berwick, in a cage made on purpose. Some Scot- 
tish authors have pretended that this c^e was bong^ 
over the walls with the poor countess, like a par- 
TOt^s cage out at a window. But this is their own 
ignorant idea. The cage of the Lady Bnchut was- 
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A Strong wooden and iron piece of frame-work, 
placed within an apartment, and resembling one of 
those places in which wild-beasts are confined. 
Therft were tech cages in most old prisons to which 
captives were consigned, who, either for mutiny, or 
any other reason, were to be confined with peculiar 
rigour. 

The news of the taking of Kildrummie, the cap- 
tivity of his wife, and the execution of his brother, 
reached Bruce while he was residing in a miserable 
dwelling at Rachrin, and reduced him to the point 
of despair. 

It was about this time that an incident took place, 
which, although it rests only on tradition in fami- 
lies of the name of Brace, is rendered probable by 
the manners of the times. After receiving the last 
unpleaaing intelligence from Scotland, Bruce was 
lying one morning on his wretched bed, and deli- 
berating with himself whether he had not better 
resign all thoughts of again attempting to make 
good his right to the Scottish crown, and, dismis- 
sing his followers, transport himself and his bro- 
thers to the Holy Land, and spend the rest of his 
life in fighting against the Saracens ; by which he 
thought, perhaps, he might deserve the forgiveness 
of Heaven for the great sin of stabbing Comyn in 
the church at Dumfries. But then, on the other 
hand, he thought it would be both criminal and 
cowardly to give np his attempts to restore freedom 
to Scotland, while there yet remained the least 
flutnce of his being successful in an undertaking, 
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which, rightly considered, wns mach more his dnty 
than to drive the infidels ont of PtdeBtioe, though 
the superstition of his sge might think otherwise. 

While be was divided betwixt these reflections, 
and douhtful of what he should do, Bruce was 
looking- upward to the roof of the cabin in which 
he lay ; and his eye was attracted by a spider, 
which, hanging at the end of a long thread of its 
own spinning, was endeavouring, as is the fashion 
of that creature, to swing itself from one beam in 
the roof to another, for the purpose of fixing tbe- 
line on which it meant to stretch its web. The in- 
sect made the attempt again and again without 
soccesg ; and at length Bruce counted that it had 
tried to carry its point six times, and been as often 
nnable to do so. It came into his head that he had 
hunself fought jnst six battles against the English 
and their allies, and that the poor persevering spi- 
der was exactly in the same situation with himself, 
having made as many trials, and been as often 
disappointed in what it aimed at. " Now," thought 
Brace, " as I have no means of knowing what is 
best to be done, I will be gnided by the luck which 
shall attend this spider. If the insect shall make 
another effort to fix its thread, and shall be suc- 
cessful, I will venture a seventh time to try my 
fortune in Scotland ; but if the spider shall fail I 
will go to the wars in Palestine, and never return 
to my native country more." 

While Bruce was forming this resolution, the 
spider made another exertion with all the force it 
conid muster, and fairly succeeded in fastening iU 
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-tineftd to tke beam whinh it lud so often in rskr 
attempted to reseh. Brace, seeing' the aucceu-of- 
the BpideT) reacAted to try hia own fortaso' ; uaA as' 
lie bad neTer before gained a vict<»-y, lo be never 
afterwards gnatained smj coiwideraMe or deeiiire' 
«heok or defeab I hare often net vrith people-of' 
the name of Brace, bo compleUljr peTvnaded of tho 
tndh of thii story, that they wenld not oni any 
-aecoant kill a tpider; beeanse it was that insect 
-ivbich had shown the example of persererascev and' 
giren a sigqal of good lock to their great nante-- 
sake. 

HariBg determined to renew his efforts to obtais- 
^poasenion of Scotland, netwithstanding the small- 
iiess of the meMw which he had fw accompliBhing' 
so great a porpoae, the Bruce remored himself ami 
his followers from Racbrin to the island of Arra8» 
-whieh lies in the month of the Clyde. The Kin^ 
landed, and enqoired of the firat woman ha met, 
what armed men were in the itUad. She returned 
for answer, that diera had arrired there reey 
lately a body of armed abangws, who had defeated 
an Bnglith officer, the goTernor of the caatle of 
Brathwiek,' had killed him and most of his meiir 
and. were now amnsing themaelvee with hnntin^ 
about the island. The King, having caused him- 
self to be guided to the woods which these straf^era 
meet ireqaented, there blew his horn repeatedly. 
Now, the chief of the strangers who had taken the 
castle, was James Douglas, whom we bare already 

' [Or Brodiii : DOW ■ Mil of tha Dulu of HimiltoB, SmA eC 
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tnentioned as one of the beit of Brace's friends, 
-and he was Aceompknied by some of the bravest of 
thtt patriotic band. Wlien he heard Robert 
Brace's horn, he knew the sound well, and cried 
-ODt, that yonder was the King-, he knew by his 
manner of blowing. So he and his companions 
hastened to meet King Robert, and there was 
.great joy on both sides j whilst at the same time 
they ooald not help weeping' when they considered 
their own forlorn condition, and the great loss that 
had taken place among their friends since they had ' 
last partod. Bttt they were stont'hearted men, 
and looked forward to freeing their coantry, in 
spit? of all that had yet happened.' 

The Brace was now within sight of Scotland, 
■and not distant from his own family possessions, 
where the people were most likely to be attached 
to him. He began immediately to form plans 
with Dcmglaij, how they might best renew their 
•enterpris* against the English. The Douglas 
resolved to go disguised to his own country, and 
raise his -followers, in order to begin their enter- 
prine by t^ing revenge on an English nobleman 
called Lord Clifford, npon whom- Edward had 
conferred his estates, and who had taken up his 
residence in the castle of Douglas. 

> [" Titers are Hvcnl tutnril ixrtt • tlis princtpal, ind 
irUch highl; eicitea its curioiit; of itiiDgerB of all laokt, is oa« 
in tbe KBtt of <Cae iilsad, nppoiite to Campbeltawn, called ths 
Sing's Cam. bennH, m truditjon unita, Kiog Rob«rt Bruoa 
ud bil rctinus lodged in It for >oms time wiiea laking (haltn in 
retirid pUeee.' — SlaliiticalMcomil of Scotland, ral. *• p. 167. 

Art A&BAN.] 
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Bruce, on faii part, opened a communication with 
the opposite coast of Carrick, by menns of one of 
hia fullowers called Cuthbert. This person had 
directions, that if he should find the countrymen in 
Carrick disposed to take np arms against the Eng- 
lish, he was to m^e a fire on a headland, or lofty- 
cape, called Turnberry, on the coast of Ayrshire, 
opposite to the island of Arran. The appearance 
of a fire on this place was to be a signal for Bruce 
to put to sea with «nch men as he had, who were 
not more than three hundred m number, for the 
purpose of landing in Carrick and joining the 
iosaigents. 

Bruce and his men watched eagerly for the sig- 
nal, but for some time in vain. At length a fire 
on Turnberry- head became visible, and the King 
and his followers merrily betook themselves to 
tlieir ships and galleys, concluding their Carrick 
friends were all in arms, and ready to join with 
them. They landed on the beach at midnight, 
where they found their spy Cuthbert alone in wait- 
ing for them, with very bad news. Lord Percy, 
he said, was in the country, with two or three 
hundred Englishmen, and had terrified the people 
80 much, both by threats and actions, that none of 
them dared to thick of rebelling against King 
Edward. 

"Traitor!" said Bruce 'why, then, did you 
make the signal ?" 

" Alas," replied Cnthbert, " the fire was not 
made by me, but by some other person, for what 
purpose I know not ; but as soon as I saw it burn- 
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■ing, I kn«wthat yonwoiild eame over, thinking it 
•my ngtal, &iid therefore I came down to wait for 
yon on the beach, to tell yon how the matter 
■tood." 

King Robert's first idea wui to return to Amn 
after this diiappointment ; bat hig brother Edward 
refused to go back. He wae, a« I bare told you, 
a man daring even to rashness. " I will not leare 
myBattve land," be said, "now that laro so unex- 
peotedly restored to it. I will give freedom to 
Scodand, or leare my carcass on tbe snr&ce of the 
land which gave me birth." 

Bruce, also, af^er some hesitation, determined 
'that since he had been thos brought to the main- 
land of Scotland, he would remain there, and take 
such adreotue and fortune as Heaven should send 
him. 

Accordingly, he began to skirmish with the 
English so snccessfolly, as obliged the Lord Percy 
to quit Carrick. Bruce then dispersed his men 
upon various adventares against the enemy, in 
which they were generally successful. Bat then, 
on the otber hand, the King, being left witli small 
attendance, or sometimes almost alone, ran great 
risk of losing his life by treachery, or by open 
violence. Several of these incidents are very inte- 
resting. I will tell yon some of them. 

At one time, a near relation of Bruce's, in whom 
he entirely confided, was induced by the bribes 6f 
the English to attempt to put him to death. Tfiia 
villain,' with his two sons, watched the King' one 
jnoming, till he saw lum separMed IVom all ktl 
. roL.-xxiL n - 
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men, excepting a little boy, who waited on him as 
a page. The father had a aword in his hand, one 
uf the sons had a sword and a spear, the other liad 
a sword and a battle-axe. Now, when tlie King 
saw them so well armed, when there were no ene- 
mies near, he began to cidl to mind some hints 
whicli had been given to him, that these men in- 
tended to murder him. He had no weapons ex- 
cepting his sword; but his page had a bow and 
arrow. He took them both from the little boy, 
and bade him stand at a distance ; " for," said the 
King, " if I orercome these traitors, thou shall 
have enough of weapons ; but if t am slain by them, 
you may make your escape, and tell Douglas and 
my brother to revenge my death." The boy was 
very sorry, for he loved lii$ master } but he was 
obliged to do as he was bidden. 

In t)ie mean time the traitors came forward upon 
Bruce, that they might assault him at once. The 
King called out to them, and commanded them to 
come no nearer, upon peril of their lires ; but the 
father answered with flattering words, pretending 
great kindness, and still continuing to approach hia 
person. Then the King again called to them to 
Stand. " Traitors," said he, " ye have sold my 
life for Bnglish gold ; but you shall die if yon come 
one foot nearer to me." Witli that he bent the 
page's bow ; and as the old conspirator continued 
to advance, he let the arrow fly at him. Brnce was 
an .excellent archer; he aimed his arrow so well, 
that it hit the father in the eye, and penetrated from 
^at into his brain, so that he fell down dead. Thea 
the two sons rushed on the King. One of them 
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fetched a blow at him with an axe, but missed his 
stroke, and atumbled, so that the King with hia 
great sword cut him down before he could recover 
his feet> The remaining; traitor ran on Bruce with 
bis spear ; but the King, with a sweep of his sword, 
cut the steel head off the villain's weapon, and then 
killed him before he had time to draw his sword. 
Then the little page came running, very joyful of 
his master's victory ; and the King wiped big 
bloody sword, and looking upon tiie dead bodies, 
said, " These might have been reputed three gal- 
lant men, if they could have resisted the tempta- 
tion of covetousness.'' 

In the present day, it is not necessary that 
generals, or great officers, should fight with their 
own hand, because it is only their duty to direct 
the movements and exertions of their followers. 
The artillery and the soldiers shoot at the enemy ; 
and men seldom mingle together, and fight hand to 
hand. But in ancient times, kings, and great 
lords were obliged to put themselves into the very 
front of the battle, and fight like ordinary men, 
with the lance and other weapons. It was, there- 
fore, of great consequence that they should be 
strong men, and dexterous in the use of their arms. 
Jtobert Bruce was so remarkably ai^tive and power- 
ful tliat he came through a great many persona! 
dangers, in which he must otherwise have beea 
slain. I will tell you another of his adventures, 
which I think will amuse you. 

After the death of these three traitors, Robert 
the Bruce contiDuod to keep himself concealed in 
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hit omi earldom of Cftrrick, and in the ne^Iibonr- 
H)g coDiitry of G&llon-ay, until he ihould baTe~ 
matters ready fur a g^eneriJ attack upon the Eng- 
.lUli. He was obliged, in the mean titne, to keep 
-very few men with him, hath for the-sake of aecreey, 
aikd from the difficulty of finding proTisiona. NoVr 
.many of the people of Galloway were unfriendly 
to Bmce. They lired nnder the gorernment «f 
«ne M'DoDga], related to the Lord of Lorn, wb», 
as I before told yon, had defeated Bruce at Dairy, 
and very nearly killed or made him prisoner. Thei» 
Galloway men had heard that Brace was in their 
country, having no more than sixty men with him ; 
so tfaey resolved to attack him hy surprise, and for 
this purpose they got two hundred men together, 
nnd brought with them two or three bloodlionnds. 
These animals were trained to chase a man by the 
' acent of his footsteps, as foxhonnds chase a fox, or 
as beagles and harriers chase a hare. Altbougb 
the dog dees not see the person whose trace he is 
pntupon, he follows him over every step he has 
taken. At that time these bloodhounds, or sleuth- 
hounds (so called from alot, or sleuf, a word which 
signifies the scent left by an animal of chase), were 
used for the pnrpoie of pnraning great criminals. 
' The men of Galloway thought themselves secure, 
"that if they missed taking Bmce, or killing him at 
'the first onset, and if he shonld escape into the 
"woods, they would find him out by means of these 
■ Uoodhouuds. 

The good King Robert Bruce, who was always 
"wMehful and Tigilanl^ bad receiTedaone infornw- 
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tian of tlte intentioD- of this party to came open' 
Inm raddenly and hy night. Accordingly, he- 
qanrtered bis little troop of sixty men on the «id» 
of a deep and awift-rnnning river, that had rery 
steep and rocky banks. There was bat one ford 
by which tbis rirer could be crosaed in that neigh- 
bonrhoodi and that ford was deep and narrow, bo 
that two men could scarcely get through attreast; 
tin ground on which they werp to land on the side 
wherethe King was, was steep, and the path which 
led Dpward* from the water's edge to the top oC 
the bank, extremely narrow and difficult. 

Bruce caused his men to lie down to take some 
-alee^ at a place about half a mile distant from the 
riTer> while he himself, with two attendants, went 
dawn to watch the ford, through which the enemy 
most needs pass before they could come to the place 
where King Robert's men were lying. He stood 
for some Ume looking at the ford, and thinking how 
-easily the enemy might be kept f^m passing there, 
providing it was bravely defended, when he heard 
at a distance the baying of a hound, which woa 
always coming nearer and nearer. This was the 
bloodhound which was tracing the King's sttps to 
the ford where he had crossed, and the two hun- 
dred Gallowny men were along with the animal, 
and guided by it. Bruce at first thonght of going 
back to awaken his men ; but then he reflected that 
it might be only some shepherd's dog. " My men," 
he said, " are sorely tired ; I will not disturb their 
sleep for the yelping of a car, till I know some- 
thing more of the matter." So he stood and 
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listened ; and by and hy, as the cry of the honnd 
came nearer, be began to bear a trampling' of bonses, 
and tbe voices of men, and tbe ringing and clatter- 
ing of armour, and tben he was sure the enemy 
were coming' to the river side. Then the King 
thought, " If I go back to give my men the alarm* 
these Galloway men will get through tbe ford with- 
ont opposition ; and that would he a pity, since it 
is a place so advantageous to make defence against 
them." So he looked again at the steep path, and 
the deep river, and he thought that tbey gave him 
so much advantage, that be himself could defend 
the passage with bis own hand, until his men came 
to assist him. His armour was so good and strong, 
that be had no fear of arrows, and therefore tbo 
combat was not so very unequal as it must have 
otherwise been. He therefore sent bis followers 
to waken bis men, and remained alone by tbe bank 
of the river. 

In the mean while, the noise and trampling of 
the horses increased ; and the moon being bright, 
Bruce beheld the glancing arms of about two hun- 
dred men, who came down to the opposite hank of 
tbe river. The men of Galloway, on their part, 
saw hut one solitary figme, guarding the ford, and 
the foremost of them plunged into the river with- 
out minding him. But as they could only pass the 
ford one by one, the Bruce, who stood high above 
them on the hank where tbey were to land, killed 
tbe foremost man with a thrust of his long spear, 
and with a second thrust stabbed the borse, which 
fell down, kicking and plunging in his agoniea, on 
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the narrow path, and so prevented the others who 
were following from getting out of the river. 
Bruce had thus an opportunity of dealing hia 
blows at pleasure among them, while they could 
not strike at him again. In the confusion, five or 
six of the enemy were slain, or, having been born* 
down the current, were drowned in the river. The 
rest were terrified, and drew back. 

But when the Galloway men looked again, 
and saw they were opposed by only one man, they 
themaelves being so many, they cried out, that 
their honour would be lost for ever if they did not 
force their way ; and encouraged each other, with 
loud cries, to plunge through, and assault him. 
But by this time the King's soldiers came up to 
his assistance, and the Galloway men retreated, 
and gave up their enterprise.' 

I will tell you another story of this brave Robert 
Bruce during his wanderings. His adventures are 
as curious and entertaining as those which men 
invent for story books, with this advantage, that 
they ate all true. 

About the tjme when the Bruce was yet at the 
bead of but few men, Sir Aymer de Valence, who 
was Earl of Pembroke, together with John of Lorn, 
came into Galloway, each of them being at the 
bead of a large body of men. John of Lorn had a 
bloodhound with him, which it was said had for- 

■ [" WheatbeioldieTBcuneup, liter fonndihe King w«>tied, 
Imt unnouniled. Bud Bitting on a bimk, nhere he bad cut off hit 
helmet to inpe his brow, and cool hinuelf in th« lught lir." — 
TiTLiK, rol. i. p. £56.] 
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meily belonged to Robert Brace himself; and 
having been fed by the King with his own hands, 
it became attached to him, and would follow his 
footsteps any where, as dogs are well known to 
trace their master's steps, whether they be blood- 
hounds or nou By means of this hound, John of 
Lorn thongUt he should certainly find ont Bruoe, 
and take revenge on him for the death of his rela- 
tion Comyn. 

When these two armies advanoed upon King 
Robert, he at first thought of fighting widi the 
English earl ; but bec«ming aware that John of 
Lorn was moving ronnd with another large body 
to attack him in the rear, he resolved to avoid 
figliling at that time, lest he sboold be oppressed 
by numbers. For this purpose, the King divided 
the men he had with him into three bodies, and 
ctMnmanded them to retreat by three different 
ways, thinking the enemy would not know which 
party to pursue. He also appointed a place at 
whiofa tfaey were to assemble again. But when 
John of Lorn came to the place where the army 
of Brace hiid been thns divided, the bloodfaonnd 
took his course after one of these divisions, neg;lect- 
ing the other two, and then John of Lorn knew 
that the King most be in that party ; so he also 
made no puraiut after the two other divisions of 
the Scots, but followed that which the dog pointed 
out, with all his men. 

-The King again saw that he wa^ followed by a 
large body, and being determined to escape from 
them, if possible, he made all the people who vrer« 
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witbi him disperse themselves diflerent ways,, 
thinking thus that the enemy ranst needs lose trace ' 
of hni. He kept only one man along witli hinit. 
and that was bis own foster-brotfaer, or the eon of. 
his nuFse. WJien John of Lorn came to the placa 
where Braoe's companions had dispersed themp- 
selves, tha bloodhound, after it had annfied up and 
^own for a. little, quitted the footsteps of all the 
-other fugitives) and ran barking upon tlie track of- 
two men out of the whole number. Then John, 
of Lorn knew that one of these two must needs be - 
King Robert. Accordingly, he commanded five 
of his men that were speedy of foot to chase after 
him, and either make him prisoner, or slay him. 
The Highlanders started off accordingly, and ran 
so fast, that they gained sight of Robert and his 
foster-brother. The King asked his companioa 
what help he could give him, and his footer-brother 
answered he was ready to do his best. So these, 
two turned on the five men of John of Lorn, and 
killed them all. It is to be supposed they were 
better armed than the others were, as well as 
stronger and more desperate. 

But by this time Brnce was very mach fatigued, 
and yet they dared not sit down to take any rest t 
for whenever they stnpt for an instant, they heard 
the cry of the blood-hound behind them, and knew 
by that, that their enemies were coming np fast 
after them. At length, they came to a wood, . 
through which ran a small river. Then Brnce 
said to his foster-brother, " Let us wade down this 
stream for a great way, instead of going straight 
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across, and so this unhappy honnd will lose the 
seent ; for if we were once clear of him, 1 should 
not be afraid of getting^ away from the pursuers." 
Accordingly the King and his attendant walked n 
great way down the stream, taking care to keep 
their feet in the water, which could not retain any 
scent where they liad stepped. Then tliey came 
ashore on the further side from the enemy, and 
went deep into the wood before they stopped to 
rest themselves. In the mean while, the hound 
led John of Lorn straight to the place where the 
King went into the water, but there the dog began 
to be puzzled, not knowing where to go next ! for 
you are well aware that the running water could 
not retain the scent of a man's foot, like thnt which 
remains on turf. So, John of Lorn seeing the dog 
was at fault, as it is called, that is, had lost the track 
of that wiiich he pursued, he gare up tlte chase, 
and returned to join with Aymer do Valence. 

But King Robert's adventures were not yet 
ended. His foster-brother and he had rested them- 
selves in the wood, hut they had got no food, and 
were become extremely hungry. They walked on, 
however, in hopes of coming to some habilalion, 
At length, in the midst of the forest, they met with 
three men who looked like thieves or ruffians. 
They were well armed, and one of them bore a 
sheep on his back, which it seemed as if they had 
just stolen. They saluted the King civilly ; and 
he, replying to their salutation, asked them where 
they were going. The men answered, they were 
seeking for Robert Bruce, for that they intended 
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to join with him. The Kin^ answered, that if they 
would go with him, he would conduct them where 
they would find the Scottish King, Then the man 
who had spoken, changed countenance, and Bruce, 
who looked sharply at him, began to suspect that 
the ruRian guessed who he was, and that he and 
his companions had some design against his person, 
in order to gain tlie reward which bad been ofiered 
for his life. 

So he said to them, " My good friends, as we 
' are not well acquainted with each other, you must 
go before us, and we will follow near to you." 

" You have no occasion to suspect any harm 
from us," answered the man. 

" Neither do I suspect any," said Bruce ; " but 
this is the way in which I choose to travel." 

The men did as he commanded, and thus they 
travelled till they came together to a waste and 
ruinous cottage, where the men proposed to dress 
some part of the sheep, which their companion was 
carrying. The King was glad to hear of food ; but 
lie insisted that there should be two fires kindled, 
one for himself and his foster-brother at one end of 
the house, the other at the other end for their three 
companions. The men did as he desired. They 
broiled a quarter of mutton for themselves, and 
gave another to the King and his attendant. They 
were obliged to eat it without bread or salt ; but 
as they were very hungry, they were glad to get 
food in any shape, and partook of it very heartily. 

Then so heavy a drowsiness fell on King Ro- 
bert, that, for all the danger he was in, he could 
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lutt reailt an .iodinatioii to sleep. Bat first, he de- 
sired hia foster-broker to watch while he slept, for 
he had great. suspicion of their new aeqaaintances. 
His foster-brother promised to keep awakoi and 
■did his beat to keep his word. Bat the King h*A 
not been long asleep ere his foster-brother fell into 
A deep slumber also, for he had undergone as much 
fatigue as the King. When the three vllluns saw 
the King and bis attendant asleep, they made signs 
to each other, and rising up at once, drew their 
etrords with the purpose to kill them both. But 
the King slept but ligbtlyi ^d for as little noise as 
th« traitors made in rising, he was awakened by it, 
and starting up, drew his sword, and went to meet 
tbem. At the same moment he pushed hia foster- 
brother with his foot, to awaken him, and be got on 
his feet I but ere he got his eyes cleared to sea 
what was about to happen, one of the ruffians that 
were adTanciug to slay the King, killed him with 
s.stroke of his sword. The King was now alonot 
one man- against three, and in the greatest danger 
of his lifej but his amazing strength, and the good 
armoor which he wore, freed him once more from 
this great peril, and he killed the three men, one 
^ter another. He then left the cottage, very sor- 
rowful for the death of his faithful foster-brother,, 
and took his direction towards tlie place where he 
had appointed his men to assemble after their dis- 
persion. It was now near night, and the place of 
meeting being a farm-house, he went boldly into it, 
where he found the mistress, an old true-hearted ' 
Scotswoman, sitting alone. Upon seeing a stran- 
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.^r enter, ahe Hsked him-wbo ind wliat he yraM, 
Tfae King anawered tiiat he was. a trATclier, who- 
•vets jonmeyiog thtongh t^ cotMtry. 

" All traTeUerg/'answered the goodwomtRi, "aie- 
irdcome here, for the sake of oae.*" 

" And'who is that ene," b^ the King', " for 
whose sake you make all trardlerB wdtMHueP" 

" It is oor rightful kiagi Robert the ■'Brate," 
Hiswered the mistress, " who la the' lawfoL lord of 
this country; and dthough he is now purtued lud 
hunted after with hounda and boms, I hopa to liT« 
to ees him King over all Scotland." 

" Since ygu love him so well, dauei' aaid the 
King, " know that yon aee hUn before you. I ua- 
Robert the Brace " 

" You ! " said the good woman, in great tat' 
.prise ; "and wherefore are you thus alone? — where- 
ore all your men P" 

" I have none with me at this moment," anflwered 
Brace, " and therefore I must travel alone." 

" But that shall not be," said the brave oldilamei- 
" for I have two stout sons, gaUnnt and trusty men) 
who shall he your servants for life and death." 

So she brought her two sons, and though she 
well knew the dangers to which she exposed them, 
she made them swear fidelity to the King ; and 
' they afterwards became high officers in his service.. 

Now, the loyal old woman was getting every 
thing ready for the King's supper, when suddenly- 
there was a great trampling of horses heard round 
' the hense. They thought it mast be some of th» 
finglish, or John of 'Lorn'a men, and the good wife 
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called upon her sons to fight to the last for King 
BoberL But shortly after, they heard the voice 
of tlie Good Lord James of Douglas, and of Eld- 
ward Bruce, the King's brother, who liad come 
with a hundred and fifty horsemen to this farm* 
house, according to the instructions that the King 
had left with them at parting. 

Robert the Bruce was right joyfiil to meet his 
brother, and his faithful friend I/ord .Tames; and 
had no sooner found himself once more at the head 
of such a considerable body of followers, than, for- 
getting hunger and weariness, he began to enquire 
where the enemy who had pursued them so long 
had taken up their abode fur the night ; " for," said 
he, " as they must suppose us totally scattered and 
fled, it is likely that they, will think themselves 
quite secure, and disperse themselves into distant 
quarters, and keep careless natch." 

" That is very trne," answered James of Dong- 
las, " for I passed a village where there are two 
hundred of them quartered, who had placed no 
sentinels ; and if you have a mind to make haste, 
we may surprise them this very night, and do them 
more mischief than they hnve been able to do us 
during all this day's chase." 

Then there was nothing but mount and ride; 
and as the Scots came by surprise on the body of 
Bnglish whom Douglas had mentioned, and rushed 
suddenly into the village where they were quar- 
tered, tliey easily dispersed and cut them to pieces; 
thus, ns Douglas bad said, doing their pursuers 
more injury than they themselves bad received 
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daring the long and severe pnrsiut of the preceding 
day. 

The consecjuence of these successes of King 
Robert was, that soldiers came to join him on all 
sides, and that he obtained several victories both 
over Sir Aymer de Valence, Lord Clifibrd, and 
other English (Aimni&nders ; until at length the 
English were afr^d to venture into the open coun- 
try as formerly, unless when they could assemble 
themselves in considerable bodies. They thought 
it safer to lie still in the towns and castles which 
they bad garrisoned, and wait till the King of 
England should once.more come to their assistance 
with a powerful army. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Etploiti ofDoaglai and Sandolpb. 
[1307—1313.] 

When' Kin^^ Edward tbe First faeud ttwt 
Scotland was again in »rina againit bim, be marched 
down to the Borders, as 1 have already told yoO) 
with many threats of what he would do to avenge 
himself on Bruce and his party, whom he called 
rebels. But he was now old and feeble, and wbile 
he was making his preparations, he was taken very 
ill, and after lingering a long time, at length died 
on the 6th July, 1307, at a place in Cumberland 
called Burgh upon the Sands, in fall sight of 
Scotland, and not three miles from its frontier. 
His hatred to that country was so inreterate, that 
bis thoughts of rerenge seemed to occupy his 
mind on his deathbed. He made his son promise 
nerer to make peace with Scotland until the nation 
was subdued. He gave also very singular direc- 
tions concerning the disposal of his dead body. 
He ordered that it should be bolted in a cauldron 
till the flesh ported from tfae bones, and that then 
the bones' should be wrapped np in a bull's hide, 
sod carried at the head of the English army, aa 
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often as the Scots attempted to recover their 
freedom. He thooght that he had inflicted sneh. 
distreBses on the Scots, and invaded and defeated 
them so often, that his very dead hones would 
terrify them. His son, Edward the Second, did 
not choose to execute this strange injunction, bnt 
cansed his father to he boded in Westminster 
Abbey ; where his tomb is stiil to he seen, bearing 
for an inscription, HBRE lAHS the eahher of the 
SCOTTISH NATION.' And, indeed, it was true, that 
during his life he did them as much injury as a 
hammer does to the substances which it dashes to 
pieces. 

Edward the Second was neither so brave nor so 
wise as his father ; on the contrary, he was a weak 
prince, fiind of idle amusements, and worthless 
^vonrites. It was lucky for Scotland that such 
was his disposition. He marched a little way into 
Scotland * with the large army which Edward the 
First had collected, but went hack again without 
fighting ; which gave great encouragement to 
Bruce's party. 

Several of the Scottish nubility now took arms 
in different parts of the country, declared for King 
Bobert, and fought against the English troops and 
garrisons. The mast distinguished of these was 
the Good Lord James of Douglas, whom we have 
often mentioned before. Some of his most memo- 
rable exploits respected his own castle of Douglas, 
.in which, being an important fortress, and strongly 

' [Ednirdiu longug Scotorum MnUeua bie «■■.] 
* [To Cumnock, oa ite fronticra of A}'nhii«.] 
VOL. XXII. 1 
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situated, the English had placed a large ^rrison. ' 
James of Boug-las aavr, with great displeasure, his 
castle filled with English soldiers, and stored with 
^eat quantities of corn, and cattle, and wine, and 
ale, and other supplies which they were preparing, 
to enable them to assist the English army widL 
provisiong. So he resolved, if possible, to be re- 
Tenged upon the captain of the garrison and his 
■oldiers. 

For this pnrpose, Douglas went in disguise to 
the house of ODe of his old servants, called Thumas 
Dickson, & strong, faithful, and bold man, and laid 
a scheme for taking the castle. A holiday was ap- 
proaching, called Palm Sunday. Upon this day, 
it was common, in the Roman Ca- 

to church in procession, with green 
boughs in their hands. Just as tlie English sol~ 
diers, who had inarched down from the castle, got 
into church, one of Lord James's followers raised 
the cry of Dmtgloi, Ihuglas! which was the 
shout with which that family always began battle. 
Thomas Dickson, and some fnends whom he had 
collected, instantly drew their swords, and killed 
the first Englishman whom they met. But as the 
signal had been given too soon, Dickson was borne 
down and slain. Douglas and his men presently 
after forced their way into the church. The Eng- 
lish Boldiers attempted to defend themselves ; but, 
bdng taken fay surprise and unprepared, they were, 
for the greater part, killed or made prisoners, and 
that ao suddenly) and with lo little noiiei that their 
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companions in the cutle neTer heard of ib So that 
vhen DoDglas and his men appraaehed the caatle 
gate, they found it open, and that part of the gar- 
liaon which were left at home, busied cooking- pro- 
visions for those that were at church. So Lord 
James got possession of his own castle withont 
difficulty, and he and his men eat up &U the good 
dinner which the English had made ready. Bnt 
Douglas dared not stay there, lest the English 
should come in great force and besiege him ; and 
therefore he resolred to destroy all the provisions 
which the English had stored up in the castle, and 
to render the place unavailing to them. 

It must be owned he executed this purpose in 
a very cruel and shocking manner, for he was 
much enraged at the death of Thomas Dickson. 
He caused all the barrels contuning floor, meal, 
wheat, and malt, t4) be knod^ed in pieces, and their 
contents mixed on the floor ; then he staved the 
great hogsheads of wine and ale, and mixed the 
liquor with the stores; and, last of all, he killed 
his prisoners, and flung the dead bodies among this 
disgusting heap, which his men called, in derision 
of the English, the Douglas Larder. Then he flung 
dead horses into the well to destroy it — after 
which he set fire to the castle ; and finally marched 
away, and took retiige with his followers in the hills 
and forests. " He loved better," he said, " to hear 
the lark sing than the mouse sqneak." That is, he 
loved better to keep in the open field with his men, 
than to shut MmseLf and them np in castles. 

When Clifibrd, the English general, heard vhat 
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hkd happened, he came to Dong-las Castle vrith ft 
great body of men, and rebuilt all the defences 
which Lord JameB had destroyed, and cleared out 
the well, and put a good soldier, named Thirlwall, 
to command the garrison, and desured him to he on 
his guard, for he suspected that Lord James would 
again attack him. And, indeed, Doaglag, who did 
not like to see the English in his father's castle, 
was resolved to take the first opportunity of des- 
troying this garrison, as he had done the former. 
For this purpose he again had recourse to strata- 
gem. He laid & part of his followers in amhnsh 
in the wood, and sent fourteen men, disguised like 
countrymen, driving cattle past the gates of the 
castle. As soon as Thirlwall saw this, he swore 
that he would plunder the Scots drovers of their 
cattle, and came oat with a considerahle part of his 
garrison, for that purposei He had followed the 
cattle past the place where Douglas was lying con- 
cealed, when all of a sudden the Scotsmen threw 
off their carriers' cloaks, and appearing in armonr, 
cried the cry of Douglas, and, turning back sud- 
denly, ran to meet the pursuers ; and before Thirl- 
wall could make any defence, he heard the same 
war-cry behind him, and saw Douglas coming up 
with those Scots who had been lying in ambush. 
Thirlwall himself was hilled, fighting bravely in the 
middle of his enemies, and only a very few of his 
men found their way back to the castle. 

When Lord James had thus slain two English 
commanders or governors of his castle, and waa 
known to hare made a vow that he would be 
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revenged on any one who should dare to take pog- 
seision of his father's bouse, men became afraid ; 
and the fortress was called, both in England and 
Scotland, the Perilous Castle of Douglas, because 
it proved so dangerous to any Englishman who was 
stationed there. Now, in those warlike times. 
Master Littlejohn, yon must know, that the ladies 
would not marry any man who was not very brave 
and valiant, so that a coward, let him be ever so 
rich or high-bom, was held in universal contempt. 
And thus it became the fashion for the ladies to 
demand proofs of the courage of their lovers, and 
for those knights who desired to please the ladies, 
to try some extraordinary deed of arms, to show 
their bravery and deserve their favour. 

At the time we speak of, there was a yoong lady 
in England, whom many knights and noblemen 
asked in marriage, because she was extremely 
wealthy, and very beautiful. Once upon a holiday 
she made a great feast, to which she asked all her 
lovers, and numerous other gallant knights ; and 
after the feast she arose, and told them that she 
was much obliged to them for their good opinion 
of ber, bot as she desired to have for her husband 
a man of the most incontestable bravery, she bad 
formed her resolution not to marry any one, save 
one who should show big courage by defending the 
Perilous Castle of Douglas against the Scots for a 
year and a day. Now diis made some silence 
among the gentlemen present i for although the 
lady wag rich and beautiful, yet there was great 
danger in pladng themselves within the reach of 
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the Good Lord James of Doaglss. At last a brare 
yonng knight started up and said, that for the lore- 
of that Udy he was willing to keep the Perilous 
Castle for a year and a day, if the King pleased to 
give him leave. The King of England was satis- 
fied, and well pleased to get a hrave man to hold a 
place BO dangerons. Sir John Wilton was the 
name of this gallant knight. He kept the castle 
Tery safely for some time ; but Douglas at last, hya 
sbatagem,' induced him to venture out with a part 
of the garrison, and then set upon them and slew 
them. Sir John Wilton himself was killed, and a 
letter from the lady was found in his pocket. 
Douglas was sorry for his unhappy end, and did 
not put to death any of the prisoners as he had 
formerly done, but dismissed them in safety to the 
next English garrison, 

Othw great lords, besides Douglas, were now 
exerting themselves to attack and destroy the 
English. Amongst those was Sir Thomas Ran- 
dolph, whose mother was a sister of King Robert. 
He bad joined with the Bruce when he first took 
up arms. Afterwards being made prisoner by the 
English, when the King was defeated at Methven, 
as I told you. Sir Thomas Randolph was obliged 
to join die English to save his life. He remained 



' [Thii atratagem wm, in Itg CdDtriTimce bo6 luccen. tba aame 
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BO constant to them, that he was in company with 
Ayraer de Valence and John of Lorn, when they 
forced the Brnce to disperse his little band ; and 
he followed the puriuit so close, that he made his, 
uncle's standard-bearer prisoner, and took his ban- 
ner. Afterwards, however, he was himself made 
prisoner, at a solitary house on Lyne-water,' by the 
Good Lord James Douglas, who brought him 
captive to the King. Robert reproached bis 
nephew for haTing deserted his cause ; and Ran- 
dolph, who was very hot-tempered, answered in- 
solently, and was sent by King Robert to prison. 
Shortly after, the nncle and nephew were recon- 
dled, and Sir Thomas Randolph, created Earl of 
Murray by the King, was ever afterwards one of 
Bruce's best supporters. There was a sort of 
rivalry between Douglas and bim, which should do 
die boldest and most hazardoos actions. I will 
jnst mention one or two circumstances, which will 
show you what awful dangers were to be encoun- 
tered by these brave men, in order to free Scotland 
from ita enemies and invaders. 

While Robert Brnce was gradually getting pos- 
session of the counlry, and driving out the English, 
Edinburgh, the principal town of Scotland, re- 
mained, with its strong castle, in possession of the 
invaders. Sir Thomas Randolph was extremely 
desirous to gdn this important place ; but, as yon 
well know, the castle is situated on a very steep 
and lofty rock, so that It is difficnlt or almost im- 

< [The Ljaa falli into iha Tirnd ■ littb aboTe Paebtes.] 
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possible even to get np to the foot of tlie walla, 
macb more to climb over them. 

So wbile Randolph was conaidenng what was 
to be done, there came to him a ScottUh gentleman 
named Francis, who had joined Bruce's standard, 
and asked to speak with him in prirate. He then 
told Randolph, that in hia yonth he had lived in 
the castle of Edinburgh, uid that his father had 
then been keeper of the fortress. It happened at 
that time that Francis was much in love with a 
lady, who lived in a part of the town beneath the 
castle, which is called the Grasimarket. Now, as 
he could not get ont of the castle by day to see his 
mistress, he had practised a way of clambering by 
night down the castle rock on the south side, and 
returning at his pleasure ; when he came to the 
foot of the wall, he made use of a ladder to get 
over it, as it was not very high at that point, those 
who built it having trusted to the steepness of the 
crag ; and, for the same reason, no watch was 
platxd there. Francis had gone and come so fre- 
quently in this dangerous manner, that, though it 
was now long ago, he told Randolph he knew the 
road so well, that he would undertake to guide a 
small party of men by night to the bottom of the 
wail ; and as they might bring ladders with them, 
there would be no difficulty in scaling it. The 
great risk was, that of their being discovered by 
the watchmen while in the act of ascending the 
cliff, in which case every man of them must have 
perished. 

Nevertheless, Randolph did not hesitate to 
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attempt the adventnre. He took with him only 
thirty men (yon may be Bare they were chosen for 
activity and conrage), and came one dark night to 
the foot of the rock, which they began to ascend 
under the guidance of Francis, who went before 
them, upon his hands and feet, up one di£F, down 
another, and round another, where there was scarce 
room to support themselves. All the while, these 
thirty men were obliged to follow in a line, one 
after the other, by a path that was fitter for a cat 
tiian a man. The noise of a stone falling, or a 
word spoken from one to another, would hare 
alarmed the watchmen. They were obliged, there- 
fore, tu move with the greatest precaution. When 
they were far up the crag, and near the foundation 
of the wall, they heard the guards going their 
rounds, to see that all was safe in and about the 
castle. Randolph and his party had nothing for it 
bat to lie close and quiet each man under the crag, 
as he happened to lie placed, and trust that tlie 
guards would pass by without noticing them. And 
while they were waiting in breathless alarm, they 
got a new cause of fright. One of the soldiers of 
the castle, willing to startle his comrades, suddenly 
threw a stone from the wall, and cried out, " Aha, 
I see you well!" The stone came tliundering 
down over the heads of Randolph and his men, 
who naturally thought themselves discovered. If 
they bad stirred, or made the slightest noise, they 
would have been entirely destroyed ; for the sol- 
diers above might have killed every man of them, 
merely by rolling down stones. But being coura- 
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geoDH and chosen men, they remaned quiet, and 
the EnglUh soldiers, who thought their comrade 
was merely playing them a trick (as, indeed, he 
had no other meaning in what lie did and said), 
passed on, withont farther examination. 

Then Randolph and hi* men got up, and came 
in haste to the foot of the wall, which was not 
aboTe twice a man's height in that place. They 
planted the ladders they had brought, and Francis 
mounted first to show them the way ; Sir Andrew 
Grey, a brare knight, followed him, itnd Randolph 
himself was the third man who got over. Then 
the rest followed. When once they were within 
the walls, there was not so much to do, for the 
garrison were asleep and unarmed, excepting the 
watdi, who were speedily destroyed. Thus was 
Edinburgh castle taken in March, 1312-13. 

It was not, however, only by the exertions of 
great and powerful barons, like Randolph and 
Douglas, that the freedom of Scotland was to be 
accomplished. The stout yeomanry, and the bold 
peasantry of the land, who were as desirous to 
enjoy their cottages in honourable independence, 
as the nobles were to reclaim their castles and 
estates from the English, contributed their full 
share in' the efforts which were made to deliver 
tbeir country from the invaders. I will give yon 
one instance among many. 

There was a strong castle near Linlithgow, or 
Idthgow, as the word is more generally pronoun- 
ced, where an English governor, with a powerful 
ganison, lay in readiness to support the English 
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cause, and wed to exerdse mach Beverity npon the 
Scots in the neighbonrhood. There lived at no 
great diitance from this stronghold, a farmer, x 
bold and itont man, whose name was Binnock, or 
as it is now pronomiced. Binning. This man saw 
vith great joj the pn^ess which the Scots were 
making in recovering dieir country from the Eng- 
Ush, and resolved to do something to help his conn- 
trymen, by getting possession, if it were possible, of 
die castle of Lithgow. Bat the place was very 
strong, situated by the side of a lake, defended not 
only by gates, which were usoally kept shut against 
strangers, but also by a portcullis. A portcullis is 
a sort of door formed of cross-bars of iron, like a 
grate. It has not hinges like a door, but is drawn 
up by pnlleys, and let down when any danger 
approaches. It may be let go in a moment, and 
then &]la down into the door-way ; and as it ha» 
great iron spilces at the bottom, it crushes all that 
it lights npon ; thus in case of a sadden alarm, a 
portcullis may he let suddenly fall to defend the 
entrance, when it is not possible to shut the gates. 
Binnock knew this very well, but he resolved to be 
provided against this risk also when he attempted 
to sniprise the castle. So he spoke with some bold 
conr^eoos conntrymen, and engaged them in his 
enterprise, which he accomplished thns. 

Binnodt had been accustomed to supply the gar- 
rison of Linlithgow with hay, and he had been 
ordered by the English governor to fnrniah some 
cart-loads, of which they were in want. He pro- 
mised Id bring it accordingly ; bnt the night before 
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be drove the hay to ibe ttutle, be itationed a party 
of fail friends, as well armed as possible, near the 
entrance, where they coold not be seen by the 
garrison, and gare them directions that they shonld 
come to his assistance as soon as they shonld hear 
him cry a signal, which was to be, — " Call all, 
call all!" Then he loaded a great waggon with 
hay. Bot in the waggon be placed eight strong 
men, well armed, lying flat on thetr breasts, and 
covered orer with hay, so that they could not be 
seen. He himself walked carelessly beside the 
waggon ; and he chose the stoutest and brarest of 
bis serTants to be the driver, who carried at his belt 
a strong axe or hatchet. In this way Binnock 
apprvHched the castle early in the morning ; and 
the watchman, who only satv two men, Binnock 
being one of them, with a cart of hay, which they 
expectedi opened the gates, and raised up the 
portcullis, to permit them to enter the castle. 
But as soon as the cart had gotten under the gate- 
way, Binnock made a sign to his servant, who 
with his axe suddenly cut asunder the ioam, that 
is, the yoke which fastens the horses to the cart, and 
the horses finding themselves free, naturally started 
forward, the cart remaining behind under the arch 
of the gate. At the same moment, Binnock cried 
as lend as he could, " Call all, call all !" and draw- 
ing the sword, which he had under his country 
habit, he killed the porter. The armed men then 
jumped np from under the hay where they lay con- 
cealed, and rushed on the English guard. The 
Englishmen tried to shut the gates, but they could 
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not, because the cart of hay remained in the gate- 
way, and prevented the folding-doors from being 
closed. The portcullis was also let fall, but the 
grating was caught on the cart, and so could not 
drop to the ground. The men who were in am- 
bush near the gate, hearing the cry, " Call all, call 
all," ran to assist those who had leaped ont from 
amongst the hay ; the castle was taken, and all the 
Englishmen killed or made prisoners. King Ro- 
bert rewarded Binnock by bestowing on him an 
estate, which his posterity long afterwards en- 
joyed. 

Perhaps you may be tired, my dear child, of 
Buch stories ; yet I will tell you how the great and 
important castle of Roxburgh was taken from the 
English, and then we will pass to other subjects. 

You must know Roxburgh was then a very 
large castle, situated near where two fine rivers, 
the Tweed and the Teviot, join each other. Being 
within five or six miles of England, the Engli^ 
were extremely desirous of retaining it, and the 
Scots equally eager to obtain possession of ik I 
win tell yon how it was taken. 

It was upon the night of what is called Shrove- 
tide, a holiday which Roman Catholics paid great 
respect to, and solemnized with muchgaietyand 
feasting. Most of the garrison of Roxburgh castle 
were drinking and carousing, but still they had set 
watches on the battlements of the castle, in case of 
any sudden attack ; fur, as the Scots bad succeeded 
in so many enterprises of the kind, and as Douglas 
was known to be in the neighhourhood, they cou- 
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ceired themaelvea obliged to keep a very strict 
guard. 

An EnglUhfTonaan, the wife of one of the officers, 
was sitting on the battleroenta with her child in her 
arms ; and looking out on the fields below, she saw 
some black objecti, like a herd of cattle, straggling 
near the foot of the wall, and approaching the ditch 
or moat of the castle. She pointed them out to 
the sentinel, and asked htm what they were. — 
" Pooh, pooh," said the soldier, " It is farmer such 
a one's cattle " (naming a man whose farm lay near 
to the castle); " the good man is keeping a jolly 
Shrovetide, and has forgot to shut up his bullocks 
in their yard ; but if the Donglas come across them 
before morning, he is likely to rue his Degligence." 
Now these creeping objects which they saw from 
-the castlewall were no real cattle, but Doagliis 
Jiimself and his soldiers, who had pat black doaks 
above their armour, and were i^eeping about on 
hands and feet, in order, withont being observed, 
to get so near to the foot of the castlewall as to be 
able to set ladders to it. The poor woman, who 
knew nothing of this, sat quietly on the wall, and 
t>c^;an to eing to her child. You must know that 
the name of Donglas had became so terrible to the 
Unglish, that the womtm naed to frighten their 
children with it, and say to them when they be- 
haved ill, diat they " would make the Black Dong- 
las take them." And this soldier's wife was singit^ 
to her child, 

" Bnsli js, buak jm, UtUa pit j(, 
Huili je, bnib ja, do not frat ;e. 

The Block Douglu ahall not get jt." 
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" Yon nre not bo snre of that," said a voice close 
beside her. She felt at the same time m heavy 
band, with an iron glove, laid on her Ehoulder, and 
when she looked round, she saw the very Black 
Douglaa she had been singing about, standing close 
beside her, a tall, swarthy, strong roan. At the 
same time, another Scotsman was seen ascending 
the walls, near to the sentinel. The soldier gave 
the alarm, and rushed at the Scotsman, whose name 
WHS Simon Ledehouae, with his lance ; bnt Simon 
parried the stroke, and closing with the sentinel, 
stmck him a deadly blow with his dagger. The 
rest of the Scots followed op to assist Donglas and 
Ledehonse, and the castle was taken. Many of 
the soldiers were pnt to death, but Donglas pro- 
tected the woman and the child. I dare say she 
made no more songs about the Black Douglas. 

White Donglas, Randolph, and other true-heart- 
ed patriots, were thus taking castles and strong- 
holds from the English, King Robert, who had 
now a considerable army under his command, 
marched through the country, beating and dis- 
persing SDcb bodies of English as he met on hia 
way. He went to the north country, where he 
conquered the great and powerful family of Comyn, 
who retained strong ill-will against him for havings 
filain their relation, the Red Comyn, in the church 
at Dnm^g. They bad joined the English with 
all their forces ; but now, u the Soots began to 
get the uppetband, they were very mncJi dia- 
tressed. Bruce caused more than thirty of them 
to bfl beheaded in one day, and the place whtra 
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they are buried is called " the Grave of the bead- 
lew Comyns." 

Neither did Brnce forget or forgive John 
M'DongBl of Lorn, irho had defeated him at Dai- 
ry, and very nearly made hini prisoner, or slain 
hitn, by thehandg of big Taasals, the M'Androuers, 
and had afterwards pnrsaed him with a blood- 
hound. When John of Lorn heard that Brnce 
irsa marching against him, he hoped to defend 
himself by taking possession of a very strong pass 
on the side of one of the largest monntains in 
Scotland, Crnachen Ben. The ground was very 
strait, having lofty rocks on the one hand, and on 
the other deep precipices, sinking down on a great 
lake called Lochawe ; so that John of Lorn thought 
himself perfectly secure, as he could not be attacked 
except in front, and by a very difficult path. But 
King Robert, when he saw bow his enemies were 
posted, sent a party of light-armed archers, under 
command of Douglas, with directions to go, by s 
distant and difficult road, around the northern side 
of the hill, and thus to attack the men of Lorn in 
the rear as well as in front ; that is, behind, as well 
as before. He had signals made when Douglas 
arrived at the place appointed. The King then 
advanced upon the Lorn men in front, when they 
r^ed a shout of deGance, and began to shoot 
arrows and roll stones down the path, with great 
confidence in the security of their own position. 
But when they were attacked by the Douglas and 
his archers in the rear, the soldierB of M'Dongal 
lost courage and fled. Many were slain among the 
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rocks and precipices, and many were drowned in 
the lake, and the great rirtsr which runs oat of it> 
John of Lorn only escaped by means of his boat, 
which he had in readiness npon the lahe. Thns 
King Robert bad full rerenge upon him, and de- 
prived him of ■ great part of his territory. 

The English now possessed scarcely any place of 
importance in Scotland, excepting Stirling, which 
WHS besieged, or rather blockaded, by Edward 
Bruce, the King's brother. To blockade a town or 
castle, is to quarter an army around it, so as to pre- 
vent those within from getting prorlsions. This was 
done by the Scots before Stirling, till Sir Philip 
Mowbray, who commanded the castle, finding that 
he was like to be reduced to extremity for want of 
proTisions, made an agreement with Edward Bruce 
that he would surrender the place, providing he 
were not relieved by the King of England before 
midsummer. Sir Edward agreed to these terms. 
Mid allowed Mowbray to go to London, to tell King 
Edward of the conditions he had made. But when 
King Robert heard what his brother had done, he 
lliought it was too great a risk, since it obliged 
him to venture a battle with the full strength of 
Edward 11^ who had under him England, Ireland, 
Wales, and great part of France, and could within 
the time allowed assemble a much more powerful 
army than the Scots could, even if all Scotland 
were fully under the King's authority. Sir Edward 
answered his brother with his naturally audacions 
spirit, " Let Edward bring every man he has, we 
will fight tliem, were they more." The King 
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kdmired liii courage, though it was mingled with 
ra§hneas — " Since it is so, brothef," he «aid, " we 
will manfiilly abide battle, and aMemble all who 
lore m, and value the freedom of Scotland, to 
come with all the men they have, and help ns to 
oppose King Edward, should he come witli his 
army to rescue Stirling." 
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CHAPTER X. 

•ne BatOc of Sannocibun. 

[I3I4.] 

EiKO Edward II, at we hare already said, waa 
not a wise and brare man like hU fetber, bnt a fool- 
ish prince, wbo wai inflaenced by unworthy &TOiir- 
ites, and thongbt more of pleasure than of govern- 
in^ hia kingdom. HU father Edward I. would 
hare entered Scotland at the head of a large army, 
before he had left Bruce time to conquer back so 
much of the country. But we have seen) that, 
Tery fortunately for the Scots, that wise and akil- 
fal, though ambitious King, died when he was on 
the point of marching into Scotland. His son 
Edward had afterwards neglected tlie ScotUsh 
war, and tbua lost the opportunity of defeating 
Bruce, when his force was small. But now when 
Sir Philip Mowbray, the governor of Stirling, came 
to London, to tell the King, that Stirling, the last 
Scottish town of Importance which remained in 
'possession of the English, was to be surrendered if 
it were not relieved by force of arms before mid- 
summer, then all the English nobles called oat, it 
would be a sin and shame to permit the fair con* 
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qneat which Edward I. had made, to be forfeited 
to the Scot« for want of fighting. It waa, there- 
fore, resolved, that the King should go himself to 
Scotland, with as great forces as he could possibly 
muster. 

King Edward the Second, therefore, assembled 
one of the greatest armies which a King of Eng- 
land ever comnunded. There were troops brought 
from all bis dominions. Many brare soldiers from 
the French provinces which the King of England 
poiseSBed in France, — many Irish, many Welsh, — 
and all the great English nobles and barons, wi^ 
their followers, were aasembled in one great army, 
"nie nnniber was not less than one hundred thou- 
sand men. 

King Robert the Brnee inmmoned all his nobles 
and barons to join him, when he heard of the great 
preparation which the King of England was 
making. They were not so numerous as the Eng- 
Vsh by many thousand men. In ftct, his whole 
army did not very much 'exceed thirty thonsand, 
and they were mnch worse armed than the wealthy 
Englishmen ; hot then, Robert, who was at their 
head, was one of the most expert generals of the 
time ; and the officers he had under him, were his 
brother Edward, his nephew Randolph, his fkithfnl 
follower the Douglas, and other brave and expe- 
rienced leaders, who commanded the same men that 
had been aocnstomed to fight and gain victories 
under every disadvantage of situation and numbers. 

The King on his part. Studied how he might 
supply, by address and Stratagem, what he wanted 
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in nnmberg and strength. He knew tb« superio- 
lity of tha English, both in tbeti heaTy-armed 
cavalry, which were much batter monnted and 
armed than that of the Scots, and in their archers, 
wbo were better trained than any others in th« 
world. Both these advantages he resolved to pto- 
TJde Bgainst. With this purpose, he led his army 
down into a plain near Stirling, called the Park, 
near which, and beneath it, the £ngUih army most 
needs pass through a boggy country, broken with 
water-conrses, while the Scots occapied hard dry 
ground. He then caused all the ground upon th« 
iront of his line of battle, where cavalry were likely 
to act, to be dog full of holes, about as deep as a 
man's knee. They were filled with light bnuh- 
wood, and the turf was laid on the top, m that it 
appeared a plain field, while in reality it was all 
foil of these pits as a honeycomb is of boles. He 
jdso, it is said, caosed steel spikes, called caltbropa^ 
to be scattered up and down in the plain, whertt 
the English cavalry were most likely to advancs^ 
tmstiog in tbat manner to lame and destroy tiiieir 

When the Scottish army was drawn up, the lins 
stretched north and south. On the south, it wtta 
terminated by the banks of tha brook called Baa- 
nockburn, which are so rocky, that no troops conld 
attack them there. On the left, the Scottish line 
extended near to the town of Stirling. Bmce 
reviewed his troops very carefully ; all the ng«Jega 
eerranta, drivers of carts, and such like, of whosa 
, there were very many, he ordered to go befaind & 
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heig'ht, afterwards, in memory of the event, called 
the Gilliea' hill, that is, the Servants' hill. He 
then epoke to the eoldiera, and expressed his deter- 
mination to gain the victory, or to lose his life on 
the field of battle. He desired that all those who 
did not propose to fight to the last, sfaonld leave 
the field before the battle began, and that none 
■hould remain except those who were determined 
to take the issue of victory or death, as God should 
■end it. 

When the main body of his army was thus placed 
in order, the King posted Randolph, with a body of 
horse, near to the church of St Ninian's, command- 
ing him to use the utmost diligence to prevent any 
succours from being thrown mto Stirling castle. 
He then despatched James of Donglas, and Sir 
Robert Keith, the Mare^chal of the Scottish army, 
in order that they might survey, as nearly as they 
could, the English force, which was now approach- 
ing from Falkirk. They returned with information, 
that the approach of that vast host was one of the 
most beautifal and terrible sights which could be 
seen, — that the whole country seemed covered with 
men-at-arms on horse and foot, — that the number 
of standards, banners, and pennons (all flags of dif- 
ferent kinds), made so gallant a show, that the bra- 
vest and most numerous host in Christendom might 
be alarmed to see King Edward moving against 
them. 

It was upon the S3d of Jnne (1 314) the King of 
Scotland heard the news, that the English army 
were approaching Stirling. He drew out his army. 
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therefore, in the order which he had before reaolved 
nn. After a short time, Bruce, who was looking 
out anxiouHly for the enemy, saw a body of Eng- 
lish cavalry trying to get into Stirling from the 
eastward. Thjg wa> the Lord Clifford, who, witli r 
chosen body of eight handred horse, had been de- 
tached to relieve the castle. 

" See, Randolph," said the King to his nephew, 
" there is a rose fallen from your chaplet/' By this 
he meant, that Randolph had lost some honour, by 
suffering the enemy to pass where he had been sta- 
tioned to hinder them. Randolph made no reply, 
but rushed against Clifibrd with little more than 
half his numW. The Scots were on foot. The 
English tumedto charge them with their lances, and 
Randolph drew up his men in close order to receive 
the onset. He seemed to he in so much danger, that 
Douglas asked leave of the King to go and atust 
him. The King refused him permission. 

" Let Randolph," he said, " redeem his own 
fault ; I cannot break the order of battle for hie 
snke." Still the danger appeared greater, and the 
English horse seemed entirely to encompass the 
small handful of Scottish infontry. " So please 
you," s^d Douglas to the King, " my heart will not 
Hnffer me to stand idle and see Randolph perish — 
I must go to his assistance." He rode off accord- 
ingly ; but long before they had reached the place 
of combat, they saw the English horses galloping 
off, many with empty saddles. 

" Halt !" said Douglas to his men, ■' Randolph 
has gained the day ; since we were not soon enough 
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to lielp him in the batde, do not let na leuen bii 
glory by approaching the field.'' Noir, that was 
nobly done ; espenally a> Donglag and Randolph 
were always contending which shonld rise highest 
in the good opinion of the King and the nation. 

The ran of the English army now aume in sight, 
and a number of their bravest knights drew near to 
see what the Scots were doing. They saw King 
Robert dressed in his armour, and distingnishedby 
a gold crown, which he wore orer his helmet. [le 
was not mounted on his great war-horse, because 
he didnot expect to fight that evening. But he rode 
on a little pony up and down the ranks of his army, 
pntting his men in order, and carried in his hand a 
sort of battle-axe made of steel. When the King 
saw the English horsemen draw near, he advanced 
a little before his own men, that he might look at 
diera more nearly. 

There was a knight among the English, called 
Sir Henry de Bohnn, who thought this would he 
a good opportunity to gain great fame to himself, 
and put an end to the war, by killing King Robert. 
The King being poorly mouoted, aod having no 
lance, Bohnn galloped on him saddenly and fun- 
oosly, thinking, with his long spear, and his tall 
powerful horse, easily to hear him down to the 
ground. King Robert saw him, and permitted him 
to come very near, then suddenly turned his pony 
a little to one side, so that Sir Henry missed him 
with the lance-point, and was in the act of being 
atrried patrt him by the career of his horse. Bnt 
^s he passed, King Robert rose np in his stiirops, 
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and struck Sir Henry on the head with his battle- 
axe so terrible a blow, that it broke to pieces his 
iron helmet as if it hnd been a nnt-sbell, and hurled 
him from his saddle. He was dead before he 
reached the g^round. This gallant action was blamed 
by the Scottish leaders, who thought Bruce oug^ht 
not to have exposed himself to so much danger 
when the safety of the whole army depended on 
him. The King only kept looking at his weapon, 
which was injured by the force of the blow, and 
said, " I have broken ray good battle-axe." 

The next morning, being the 24th June, at 
break of day, the battle began in terrible earnest. 
The English as they advanced saw the Scots get- 
ting into line. The Abbot of InchaSray walked 
throngb their ranks barefooted, and exhorted them 
to fight for their freedom. They kneeled down as 
he passed, and prayed to Heaven ibr victory. 
King Edward, who saw this, called out, " They 
kneel down — they are asking forgiveness." " Yes," 
said a celebrated English baron, called Ingelram 
de Umphraville, " but they ask it from God, not 
from us — these men will conquer, or die upon the 
field." 

The English King ordered bis men to begin 
the battle. The archers then bent their hows, and 
began to shoot so closely together, that the arrows 
fell like fiakea of snow on a Christmas day. They 
killed many of the Scots, and might, as at Falkirk, 
and other places, have decided the victory ; but 
Sruce, as I told you before, was prepared for 
them. He had in readiness abody of men-at-ai-mg. 
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well mounted, who rode at full gallop among th« 
archerst and as tbey bad no weaponi lave their 
bows and utowI) whicb they could not use when 
ihey were attacked hand to hand, they were cut 
down in great numbers fay the Scottish borgemen, 
snd thrown into total confusion. 

The fine Engligii cavalry then advanced to sap- 
port their archers, and to attack the Scottish line. 
But coming over the ground which was dug full of 
pits, the horses fell into these holes, and the riders 
lay tumbling ^out, without any means of defence, 
and unable to rise, from the weight of their armoor. 
The Englishmen began to fall into general disorder ; 
and the Scottish King, bringing up more of his 
forces, attacked and pressed them still more 
closely. 

On a sudden, while the battle was obstinately 
maintained on both sides, an event happened which 
decided the victory. The servants and attendants 
on the Scottish camp had, as I told you, been sent 
behind the army to a place afterwards called the 
Gillies' hill. But when tliey saw ttiat their mas- 
ters were likely to gain the day, they rushed from 
their place of concealment with such weapons as 
they could get, that they might have their share in 
the victory and in the spoil. The English, seeing 
them come suddenly over the hill, mistook this 
disorderly rabble for a new army coming up to 
saatain the Scots, and, losing all henrt, began to 
shift every man for himself. Edward himself left 
the field as fast as he could ride. A valiant knigbt, 
Sir Giles de Argentine, much reuowued in the 
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■ware of Palestine, attended the King till he got 
faim oDt of the press of the combat. But he would 
retreat no farther. " It is not my cnvtom," be 
said, " to fly." With that he took leave of the 
King, set spurg to bis horse, and colling oat hia 
war-cry of Argentine I Argentine I be rtiibed into 
the thickest of the Scottish ranks, and was killed. 
The young Earl of Gloucester wag also slain, 
fighting valiantly. The Scots would haTO saved 
him, bnt as he had not put on bis armorial bearings, 
they did not know him, and he was cut to pieces- 
Edward first fled to Stirling castle, and entreated 
admittance ; hot Sir Philip Mowbray, the governor, 
reminded the fugitive Sovereign that he was obliged 
to surrender the castle next day, so Edward was 
fain to Sy through the Torwood, closely pursued 
by DoDglas with a body of cavalry. An odd 
circumstance happened during the chase, which 
showed bow loosely some of the Scottish Baron* 
of that day held their political opinions : As Doug- 
las was riding furiously after Edward, he met h 
Scottish kniglit, Sir Laarence Abernethy, with 
twenty horse. Sir Laurence had hitherto owned 
the English interest, and was bringing this band of 
followers to serve King Edward's army. But 
learning from Donglas that the English King waa 
entirely defeated, be changed sides on the spot, 
and was easily prevailed upon to join Douglas in 
pursuing the unfortunate Edward, with the very 
followers whom he bad been leading to join hii 
standard. 

Douglas and Abernethy continued the chase, not 
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giring King Edward time to alight from horse- 
badt even for aa inatant, and fallowed him as far aa 
Dunbar, where the English had still a friend, in the 
goremor, Patrick Earl of March. The earl re- 
ceived Edward in his forlorn condition, and fur- 
nished him with a fishing sldff, or small ship, in 
which he escaped to England,' having entirely lost 
his fine army, and a great number of his brarest 

The English never before or afiterwards, whether 
in France or Scotland, lost so dreadful a battle aa 
that of Bannockhum, nor did the Scots ever gain one 
of the BBme importanee. Many of the best and 
bravest of the English nobility and gentry, as I 
bave Btud, lay dead on the field ; a great man y more 
were made prisoners ; and the whole of King Ed- 
ward's immense army was dispersed or destroyed. 
The English, ftfter this great defeat, were do 
longer in a condition to support their pretenuons to 
be masters of Scotland, or to continue, aa they had 
done for nearly twenty years, to send armies into 
that country to overcome it> On the contrary, they 
became for a time scarce able to defend their own 
frontiers against King Robert and his soldiers- 
There were Beveral battles fought within Eng- 
land itself, in which the English had greatly the 
worst. One of these took place near Mitton, in 
Yorkshire. So many priests took part in the fight, 
that the Scots called it the Chapter of Mitton, * — 

' [Buboor, ii. 790.] 

• [>< 20tli Saptember, 1319. Tfarn hundrsd eecleuBatitu fall 
is diii huOt-'—BAtLMt, foL ii. p. 1 13.] 
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a meeting of the clergymen belonging to a cathe- 
dral being called a Chapter. There was a great 
slaughter in and after the action. The Scots laid 
waste the conntry of England ai far as the gates of 
York, and enjoyed a oonsiderable superiority over 
dieir ancient enemies, who had so lately threatened 
to make them gnbjectg of England. 

Thai did Robert Bruce arise from the condition 
of an exile, hunted with bloodhounds like a stag or 
beast of prey, to the rank of an independent sove- 
reign, universally acknowledged to be one of the 
wisest and bravest kings who then lived. The na> 
tion of Sootland was also rused once more from the 
situation of a distressed and conqaered province to 
that of a free and independent state, governed by 
its own laws, and snhject to its own princes ; and 
although the coontry was, after the Brace's death, 
often subjected to great loss and distress, both by 
the hostility of the £ngUsb, and by the anh^py 
civil wars among the Scots themselves, yet they 
never afterwards lost the ireedom for which Wal- 
lace had laid down his life, and which King Robert 
had recovered, not less by his wisdom than by his 
weapons. And therefore most just it is, tJiat while 
the conntry of Scotland retains any recollection of 
its history, the memory of those brave warriors and 
&ithful patriots should be remembered with honour 
and gratitude.' 

' [" Moltltadn of th» EngUih nrs drowaod whsa Bttempting 
to erou iha ri>er Forth. Mgnj, in their flight, fsU into tha 
pirt, which the; gaem to Iutb iinided in (heir fint Kttick, ud 
wnc tber« luffocated iti aUm; others, who v^nlj enduvoved 
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tB fM &t ni^^ binki of tho tt 
diin in tbiil qurlvr ; bo Etal thi 
heiiwd up mlh til* diid bodin 
might piu drj onr t)i« miH u if it wera ■ bridga. Thiitj 
tiunaud of tha Eugliik vers left demd opoa tha fiald; and 
amoDgit tlieae two huodrad halted knigbt*, and aSFaa buodrad 
■aqniraa. A larga bodjr of Watik fl«d from tha Geld, nndet tha 
mnmand of Sir Hauitea fierkclay, but Ilia graatar part of 
Ihnn aeia tliin, oi ulma ptiaonen, bdora thaj raachad EoglaiuL 
Bach, alio, might bava h«ea the fata of iba King of EoEland 
lufflBalf, had Bruca baaa able to »para a lufficdant body of cavalrj 
to toUoH up tba fight." — " The riehea obCaintd by tha plunder 
^ tha Engliib, and the aubiequant laniom paid for tha multituda 
oFtha pritonen, muat hire baao rerj graat. Their aiact amount 

formad bjibt tons of de*p lamanCatiaD luumed by the Monk i^ 
Ualmaburg. > O day of vapgeaDca and of miafartuoa i ' wy> ie, 
(p.l5S) — ' day of diigraca (od perdition! unworthy to b« indndad 
in th* circle of the year, which uroitbed the fima of Englaod, and 
•nrichad the Seota with tha plunder of tha pracioui atufli uC 
our Didon, to tha aitant of two hundred thouuid pound* 
(■aur/y Mraa niUimi 0/ tmr promt noney). Alai < of how 
nUDy Qohle buroat, and accorapliBhed liuigbta, and hi^b-Bpiritad 
young aoidiert, — of what a atora of aTcelleDt armat and goldan 
Tcnela, wd eoatly leatmenU, did ooe abort tod miaerabta day 
deprivt u> I ' — The lou of the Scota in tha battle wa> bere- 
diUy imaU, and proTea how efTsctually tbe Scoltiih iqaaree had 
rapellad the Engliih ciTalry. Sir William Vipoot, god Sir 
Walter Roaa, tha boeom friend of Edward Bruce, were the only 
penou of DOta who were >lun>" — Tni^i, v. i. pp< 316, 
322, 323.] 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Coiiceraing the ExploilM of Edv/ard Brace, tJie Dimglat, 
Sandolph Earl of Murray— and the Detdh of Bobert 

[1315—1330.] 

Yoo will be naturally cnrions to hear what be- 
came of Edward, the brotber of Robert Bruce, who 
wag BO courageous, and at the same time bo rash. 
You mnst know that the Irish, at that time, had 
been almost fully conquered by the English ; bat 
becoming weary of them, the Irish chiefs, or at least 
s great many of them, invited Edward Bruce to 
oome over, drive outtheEngliiih, and become their 
king. He was willing enough to go, for he had 
always a high courageous spirit, and desired to 
obtain fame and dominion by fighting. Edward 
Bruce was as good a soldier as his brother, but not 
BO prudent and cantioua; for, except in theafiairof 
killing the Red Comyn, which was a wicked and 
violent action, Robert Bruce, in his latter days, 
■howed himself as wise as he was courageous. 
However, he was well contented that his brother 
Edward) who had always foaght bo bravely for 
him, should be raised up to be King of Ireland. 
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Therefore King Hubert not only gave him Kn army 
to aisist in making the conqaest, but paned over 
the sea to Ireland himself in peraon, with a consi- 
derable body of troops to aaiht him. The Brueea 
gained several battles, and penetrated far into Ire- 
land ; but the English forces were too nnmerous, 
and so many of the Irish joined with them rather 
than with Edward Brnce, that King Robert and 
his brother were obliged to retreat before them. 

The chief commander of the English was a great 
■oldier, called Sir Edmund Bntler, and he had 
assembled a much greater army than Edward 
Bmce and big brother King Robert had to oppose 
t» him. The Scota were obliged to retreat erery 
jnorning, that they might not be forced to battle by 
an array more nnmerooa than their own. 

I hare of^n told you, that King Rob«t the 
Bruce was a wise and a good prince. But a or- 
mmstance happened during this retreat, whidi 
riiowed he was also a Icind and hnmane man. It 
was one morning, when the English, and their Irish 
Baxiliaries, were pressing hard upon Brace, who 
had given his army ordera to conunoe a hasty 
retreat ; for to have ridced a battle with a mu^- 
more numerous army, and in the midst of a Gou;itry 
which favoured his enemies, would have beeo- 
esctremely tmprndent On a sudden, just as King 
Robert was about to mount his horse, he heard a 
woman shrieking in despair. " What is the mat- 
ter?" said the King; and he was informed by his 
attendants, that a poor woman, a laundress, or 
vasberwoman, mother of an ioftmC who bad juM. 
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been born, was aboat Co be left behind the army, 
as being too weak to travel. The mother was 
shrieking for fear of falling into the hands of the 
Ii-ish, who were accounted very cruel, and there 
were no carriages nor means of sending the woman 
nnd her infant on in safety. They must needs be 
abandoned if the army retreated. 

King Robert was silent for a moment when he 
heard this story, being divided betwixt the feelings 
of hamanity, occasioned by the poor woman's dis' 
tress, and the danger to which a halt would expose 
hia army. At last he looked round on his officers, 
with eyes which kindled like £re. " Ah, gentle- 
men," he said, " never let it be said that a man 
who was born of a woman, and nursed by a 
woman's tenderness, should leave a mother and an 
infant to the mercy of barbarians ! . In the name 
of God, let the odds and the risk be what they will, 
I will fight Bdmand Butler rather than leave these 
poor creatures behind me. Let the army, there- 
fore, draw up in line of battle, instead of retreating."'- 
' Tlie story had a singular conclusion ; for the 
Bnglish general, seeing that Robert the Bruce 
baited and o£Fered him battle, and knowing that 
the Scottish King was one of the best generals then 
living, conceived that he must bare received some 
large supply of forces, and was afraid to attack him. 
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And thiu Bmce bad an opportonity to send off the 
poor woman and ber child, and then to retreat at 
fail leifore, without sobering any inconvenience 
irom the halt. 

Bnt Robert wai obliged to leare the conquest 
of Ireland to lua brother £dward, being; recalled 
by pressing affairs to hii own country. Edward, 
-vrho was rash as he was brave, engaged, against 
the advico of his beat officers, in battle with an 
^English general, called Sir Piers de Birmiagham. 
The Scots were snrronnded on all sides, bat con~ 
tinned to defend themselves valiantly, and Edward 
Bruce ghoired the example by fighting in the very 
front of the battle. At length a strong English 
champion, called John Manpai, engird Edward 
hand to hand ; and they fought till they killed each 
other. Manpas was fannd lying after 

^13^' **•* '***^^ "P"" **•* '^y "^ Bmoe! both 
were dead men.' After Edward Bmce'a 
death, the Scots gave np farther attempts to con- 
quer Ireland. 

Robert Brnce continued to reign gloriously for 
several years, and was so constantly victorious over 
the English, that the Scots seemed during hia 
government to have acquired a oomplete superio- 
rity over their neighbours. But then we most 

' [" The eorpiMi of Edwu-d Brace "»• not tiMt«d irifli toiMwm 
Iik« thoie nluch th« King of Scan bntowad on the faiiTe Engliih 
who fail It BenDoekburn. Hii bodj nu quartered, and dietri- 
botad for i public ipeciacla am Jrelind. Bcnn<Dgham prmnted 
the haad of Edward Brues to t])« Engligli Ring, ud obtainsd ths 
^%tdty tS Earl of Louth, u ■ nwdof bia Mrricea." — Hailis, 
ii. 102.] 
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remember, that Edward II., who then reined in 
England, was a foolish prince, and listened to bad 
GoanseU ; so that it is no wonder that be was beat- 
en by so wiie and experienced a general as Robert 
Brnce, vbo had fought big way to the crown 
through so many disasters, and aeqnired in cunge- 
quence so mach renown, that, as I hare often said, 
he was generally acroanted one of the best soldiers 
and wisest sorereigos of bis time. 

In the last year of Robert the Brace's reign, he 
became extremely sickly and infirm, chiefly owing 
to a disorder called the leprosy, which he had 
caught during the hardships and misfortunes of his 
yonth, when he was so frequently obliged to bide 
himself in woods and morasses, without a roof to 
ihelter him. He lived at a castle called Cardross, 
on the beantifiil banks of the river Clyde, near to 
where it joins the sea ; and bis chief amusement 
was to go upon the river, and down to the sea iu a 
ship, which he kept for his pleasure. He was no 
longer able to sit upon his war-borae, or to lead 
bis army to the field. 

While Brace was in this feeble state, Edward II. 
King of England, died, and was succeeded by his 
son Edward III. He turned out afterwards to 
be one of the wisest and bravest kings whom 
England ever bad ; but when he first monnted the 
throne be was very young, and under the entire 
management of his mother, who governed by means 
of a wicked favourite called Mortimer. 

The war between the English and the Scots 
■till lasting at the time, Bruce sent his two great 
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commanders, the Good Lord James Donglas, and 
Tbomaa Randolph Earl of Murray, to lay waste 
the countiei of Northomberland and Durham, and 
diatrets the English as much as they could. 

Their soldiers were about twenty thousand in 
namber, all lightly armed, and mounted on horses 
that were bat small in height, but excessively 
active. The men themselves carried no provision, 
except a bag of oatmeal ; and each had at hift 
saddle a small plate of iron called n girdle, on 
which, when they pleased, they could bake the 
oatmeal into cakes. They killed the cattle of the 
English, as they travelled through the country, 
roasted the flesh on wooden spits, or boiled it in 
the skins of the animals themselres, putting in a 
little water with the beef, to prevent the fire from 
burning the hide to pieces. This was rough 
cookery. They made their shoes, or rather sandals, 
In as coarse a' way ; catting them out of the raw 
hides of the cattle, and fitting them to their ankles, 
like what are now called short gaiters. As this 
sort of buskin had the hairy side of the hide outer- 
most, the English called those who wore them 
rough-fooled Scots, and sometimes, from the colour 
of the hide, red-thanks. 

As such forces needed (o carry nothing with 
them, either for provisions or ammnnition, the 
Scots moved with aniazing speed, from mountain 
to mountain, and from glen to glen, pillaging 
and destroying the country wherever they came, 
iln the mean while, the young King of England 
poisaed them with a much larger army ; hut u it 
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vas encumbered by the necessity of carrying pro- 
visions in great qnantities, and by the ilon- motions 
of men in heary armonr, they could not come np 
with, the Scots, althongh they saw erery day the 
smoke of the booses and villages which they were 
bnming. The King of England was extremely 
angry ; for, though only a boy of sixteen years 
old, he longed to fight the Scots, and to chastise 
them for the mischief they were doing to his coun- 
try ; and at length he grew so impatient, that he 
offered a large reward to any one who would show 
him where the Scottish anny were. 

At length, af^r the English host had suffered 
severe hardships, from want of provisions, and 
fetigning jonrneys through fords, and swamps, and 
morasses, a gentleman named Rokeby came into 
tJie camp, and dumed the reward which the King 
Jiad offered. He told the King that he had been 
made prisoner by the Scots, and that they had said 
they should be as glad to meet the English King as 
fae to see them. Accordingly, JElokeby guided the 
English army to the place where the Scots lay en- 
camped. 

Bnt the English King was no nearer to the 
battle which he desired ; for Douglas and Ran- 
dolph, knowing the force and numbers of the Eng- 
lish army, had taken up their camp on a steep hill, 
at the bottom of which ran a deep river, called the 
Wear, having a channel filled with large stones, so 
that there was no possibility for the English to 
attack the Scots without crossing the water, and 
then climbing up the steep hill in the very face of 
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tlieir enemy ; a risk whid) wu t«o great to be ^- 
tempted. 

Then the King sent a meu^e o( defiance to tb« 
Seottiah generals, inriting them either to diKw 
back their forces, and allow him freedom to cross dia 
rirer, imd time to pliice his army in order of battle 
on the other side, that they might fight fairly, or 
offering, if they liked it better, to permit them to 
cross over to his side withont opposition, diat they 
might join battle on a fair field. Randolph and 
Douglas did nodiing bnt langh at this message. 
They said, that when they fonght, it should be at 
their own pleasure, and not becuise tlie King of 
England cbose to ask for a battle. Tliey reminded 
bim, insultingly, howtfaey had been in his conntry 
for many days, burning, talung spoil, and doing 
what they thought fit If the King was displeased 
with this, they said, he must find his way across 
the river to fight them, the liest way he ooold. 

The English King, determined not to quit sight 
of the Soots, encamped on the opposite side of the 
river to watch their motions, thinking that want of 
provisions would oblige them to quit their strong 
position on the mountains. Bnt the Soots once 
more showed Edward their dexterity in manning, 
by leaving their encampment, and taking up another 
post, even stronger and more difficult to approadi 
than the first which they had occupied. King 
Edward followed, and again encamped opposite to 
his dexterous and troublesome enemies, desirous to 
bring them to a battle, when he might hope to gain 
an easy victory, having more than double the 
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iiumb«r of the Scottish anny, all troops of the veiy 
best quality. 

While the armies lay thus opposed to each other, 
Dooglas reaolred to give the yonng Kln^ of Eng- 
land a lesson in the art of war. At the dead of 
ni^ht, he left the Scottidi camp with a smaU body 
of chosen horset not abore two hundred, well 
armed. He crossed the river in deep silence, and 
came to the English camp, which was bnt carelessly 
gnarded. Seeing this, Douglas rode past the 
English sentinels as if he had been au officer of the 
^English army, saying, — " Ha, Swit George ! yoa 
ke^ Iwd watch here." — Id those days, yoa nnut 
knowi the English used to swear by Sunt Grw«f^, 
as the Scots did by Saint Andrew. Presently 
after, Dooglas heard an English sohUer, who lay 
stretched by the fire, say to bis comrade, — " I 
canoM tell what is to happen to hs in this place ; 
but, for my part, I hare a great fear of the Black 
I>oiiglas playing ns some trick." 

'■ Yob shall hare cause to say so," said Doughs 
to hi«self. 

When he had thns got into tibe midst of the 
English camp wilhont being dJsoOTered, he drew 
bis sword, and cat asunder the ropes of a teat, 
calling oat his usual war-cry, — ■■ Douglas, Dong- 
las I English tUeres, yoa are all dead men." His 
followerB immediately began to cut down and over- 
turn the tents, cntting and stabbing the English 
soldiers as they endearonred to get to arms. 

Douglas forced his way to the parilion ef the 
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King himselfi and very nearly carried thnt yonng; 
prince prisoner ont of the middle of big great army. 
Edward's chaplain, however, and many of bis 
hoDsehold, stood to arms bravely !n his defence, 
while the young King escaped by creeping away 
beneath the canvass of his tent. The chaplain and 
several of the King's officers were slain ; but the 
whole camp was now alarmed and in arms, so that 
I>onglas was obliged to retreat, which be did by 
bursting through the English at the side of the 
eamp oppoute to that by which he had entered. 
Being separated from his men in the confusion, be 
was in great danger of being slain by an English- 
man who encoantered him with a hnge clnb. This 
man he killed, bat with considerable difficulty ; and 
then blowing bis horn to collect his soldiers, who 
soon gathered around him, he returned 
* jg^f"*" to the Scottish eamp, having sustained 
very little loss. 
Edward, much mortified at the insult which he 
bad received, became slill more desiroos of chas- 
tising those audacious adversaries; and one of them 
at least was not nnwilling to afford him an oppor- 
tunity of revenge. This was Thomas Randolph, 
Earl of Murray. He asked Douglas when be 
returned to the Scottish camp, " What be bad 
done?"—" We have drawn some blood." — " Ah," 
said the earl, " had we gone all together to the 
night attack, we should have discomfited them." — 
" It might well have been so," said Douglas, " but 
the risk would have been too great." — " Then will 
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we figbt tbeni in open battle," eaid Randolph, " for 
if we remain here, we shall in time be famiihed for 
want of proTiBioni." — " Not so," replied Douglas ; 
" we will deal with this great army of the English 
as the tbx did with the fisherman in the fable." — 
" And how was that?" said the Earl of Murray, 
— Hereupon the Dooglag told him this story : — 

" A fishennsn," he said, " had made a hut by a 
river side, that he might follow his occupation of 
fishing. Now, one night he had gone out to look 
after his nets, leaving a small fire in his hut ; and 
when he came hack, behold there was a fox in the 
cabin, tahing the liberty to eat one of the finest 
salmon he had taken. ' Ho, Mr Robber ! ' said the 
fisherman, drawing his sword, and standing in the 
door-way to prevent the fox's escape, ' yon shall 
presently die the death.' The poor fox looked for 
Bome hole to get out at, but saw none ; whereupon 
he pulled down with his teeth a mantle, which was 
lying on the bed, and dragged it across the fire. 
The fisherman ran to snatch his mantle from the 
fire — the fox flew out at the door with the salmon ; 
— and so," said Douglas, " shall we escape the great 
English army by subtilty, and without risking bat- 
tle with so large a force." 

Randolph agreed to act by Douglas's counsel, and 
the Scottish army kindled great fires through their 
encampment, and made a noise and shouting, and 
blowing of horns, as if they meant to remain all 
night there, as before. But in the mean time, Dou- 
glas had caused a road to be made through two 
miles of a great morass which lay in their reur- 
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Tliia wu doae bf tnttiag down to the bottom of 
tbe bog, and filliaf the traocb witb ^gol> itf wood. 
WitboDt tbu cootriTaiKO it woold hare been im- 
pooable tbat tfao armj ooald hare cmosed ; and 
tiuvng^ thii pauagv, which die En^uh nerer sns- 
pected, DoogUfl and Bandolph, and all their men, 
iiMrred at the dead of nigbC Thejr did not leaTow 
macb as *a »zwad-boj behind, and ao bent their 
march towards Scotland, leaving the En^isb dit- 
appointed and a&onted. Great was their wonder 
in the mMving, when diey taw the Scottiah camp 
unpty, and found no liring men in it, bnt two or 
three EngUsh priaonera tied to treei, whom they 
bad left with an insulting memage to the King of 
England, aaying, " If he were dUpieaaed with what 
they had donet he might come and rerflngehimaelf 
in Sootland." 

The pUce whoe the Seoti fixed tbii famous 
enouopKient, was in the forest of Weardale, in the 
biaboprie of Dnrbam ; and the road which they cot 
for the pnrpoH of their retreat, ii Hill oalled the 
iSKoraJfoM. 

After this a peace was condnded with Robert 
Bruce, on terms highly hoDonraUa to Scodand ; 
for the English King renonnced all pretensions to 
the soreTeignty <tf the country, and, mereoTer, gare 
his uster, a princess called Joanna, to be wife to 
Robert Bruce'* son, called Darid. This treaty was 
very advantageous for tbe Soots. It was called the 
treaty of Noithampton, because it was concluded at 
that town in the year 1328. 

Good King Robert did not long snrvire this 
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joyfnl ermt. He wm not aj^ed more than fiinr- 
a*A-&ttY yean, but, aa I «aid before, fail bad health 
wa caused by the hardshipa which he sustained 
during Ini youth, and at length he became rery ill. 
Finding that he ceold not recover, he aseembled 
STonnd hia bediide the nobles and eountellon in 
ivIioDi be most trusted. He told tbem, that now, 
being on his deathbed, he sorely repented all his 
misdeeds, and particularly, that he had, in bis pa»- 
sion, killed Comyn with his own hand, in the chorcfa 
and before the ^tar. He said that if he had lived, 
he had intended to go to JeroMleiii, to make war 
upon the Saracens who held the Holy Land, as 
some expiation for the evil deeds he had done. 
But since he was about to die, he reqaested of his 
dearest friend and bravest warrior, ftnd that was 
the Good Lord James Douglas, that be should 
carry bis heart to the Holy Land. 

To make you understand the meaning of this 
reqnest, I must tell you, tliat at this time a people 
called Saracens, who beUered in the false prophet 
Mahomet, had obtained by conquest possession of 
Jern*al«n, and the other .cities and places which 
are mentioned in the Holy Scripture i and the 
Christians of Europe, who went thither as pilgrims 
to worship at diese places, where so many miracles 
had t>een wrought, were insulted by these heathen 
Saracens. Hence many armies of Christuns went 
fnm their own countries out of every Ungdom of 
fiurope, to fight against these Saracens ; and be- 
lieved that they were doing a great service to 
religion, and that what sins they had. committed 
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wonld be pardoned by God Almigbty, because 
they iud taken a part in this which they called a 
holy warfare. Yon may remember diat Bmce 
thought of goin^ upon this expedition when he was 
in despair of recoyering the crown of Scotland ; 
and DOW he deiired hia heart to be carried to Jeru- 
salem after his death, and requested Lord James 
of Douglas to take the charge of it. Douglas wept 
bitterly as he accepted this office, — the last mark 
^ the Bruce's confidence and friendship. 

The King soon afterwards expired [_h,t Card- 
rou] ; and his heart was taken out from 

lass"** '"* ^0^7 And embalmed, that is, prepared 
with spices and perfumes, that it might 
remain a long time fresh and uncorrupted. Then 
the Douglas caused a case of silver to be made, into 
which he put the Brace's heart, and wore it around 
his neck, by s string of silk and gold. And he set 
forward for the Holy Land, with a gallant train of 
the brsTeat men in Scotland, who, to show their 
value and sorrow for their brave King Robert 
Brace, resolved to attend his heart to the city of 
Jemsalem.. It had been much better for Scotland if 
the Douglas and bis companions had staid at home 
to defend their own country, which was shortly 
afterwards in great want of their assistance. 

Neither did Douglas ever get to the end of his 
journey. In going to Palestine, he landed in Spaini 
where the Saracen King, or Sultan of Grenada, 
called Osmyn, was invading the realms of Alphon- 
n>, the Spanish King of Castile. King Alphonso 
received Douglas with great honour and distinction, 
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and peu})le came from all parts to see the great 
soldier, whose fame was well known through every 
part of the Christian world. King Alphonso easily 
persaaded the Scottish earl, that he woald do 
good service to the ChristiBn cause, by agsisting 
him to drive back the Saracens of Grenada, before 
proceeding on hia voyage to Jerusalem. Lord 
Douglas and his followers went accordingly to a 
great hattle against Onmyn, and had little difficulty 
in defeating the Saracens who were opposed to 
them. But being ignorant of the mode of fighting 
among the cavalry of the East, the Scots pursued 
the chase too far, and the Moors, when they saw 
them scattered and separated from each other, 
turned suddenly back, with a lond cry of Allah 
illah . Allah, which is their shout of battle, and 
surrounded such of the Scottish knights and squires 
as had advanced too hastily, and were dispersed 
from each other. 

In thia new skinnish, Douglas saw Sir William 
St Clair of Roslyn fighting desperately, surroQnd- 
ed by many Moors, who were hewing at him with 
their sabres. " Yonder worthy knight will be 
slain," Douglas said, " unless he have instant help." 
With that he galloped to his rescue, hut presently 
'was himself also surrounded by many Moors. 
When he found the enemy press so thick round 
him, as to leave him no chance of escaping, the 
earl took from his neck the Bruce's heart, and 
speaking to it, as he would have done to the King 
had he been alive, — " Pass first in fight," he said, 
" as tfaoa wert wont to do, and Douglas will follow 
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thee, or die." He then threw tha King*! heart 
ABiorg the enemy, and rtuhing forward to the 
place where it fell, was there slaia. His hody was 
fannd Ijring above the silver case, as if it had heen 
his {aat object to defend the Brace's heart. 

This Good Lord James of Donglas was one of 
the best and wisest soldiers that ever drew a sword- 
He was eaid to hare fought in seventy battles, be- 
ing beaten in thirteen, and victoriens in fifty-seven. 
The English accused him of being cruel ; and it is 
sud that he had snch a hatred of the English arch- 
ers, that when he made one of them prisoner, he 
wonld not dismiss him until he was either blinded 
of his right eye, or had the first finger of his right 
hand struck off. The Douglas's Larder also seems 
a. very crael story ; but the hatred at that time be- 
twixt the two countries was at a high pitch, and 
Lord James wasmnch irritated at the death of hia 
faithful servant Thomas Dichson ; on ordinary occa- 
sions he was mild and gentle to his prisoners. The 
Scottish historians describe the Good Lord James 
as one who was never dejected by bad fortune, or 
unduly elated by that which was good. They say 
he was modest and gentle in time of peace, but had 
a very different countenance upon a day of battle. 
He was tall, strong, and well made, of a swarthy 
complexion, with dark hair, from which .he was 
called the Black Douglas. He lisped a little in his 
speech, but in a manner which became him very 
much. Notwithstanding the many battles in which 
he had fonght, his face had escaped withont a wound. 
A brare Spanish knight at the conrt of Kii^ Al- 
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phonao, whose face vaa scarred by the marks of 
Mooriih sabres, expressed wonder tbat Dong'las's 
countenance shonld be unmarked with woonds. 
Donglas replied modestly, he thanked God, who 
had always enabled his hands to guard and protect 
his face. 

Many of Dong'tas's followers were slain in the 
battle in which he hunself fell. The rest resolred 
not to proceed on their joamey to Palestine, but to 
return to Scotland. Since the time of the Good 
Lord James, the Donglasees have carried npon 
their shields a bloody heart, with a crown npon id 
in memory of this expedition of Lord James to 
Spain with the Bmce's heart. I formerly, when 
speaking' of William the Lion, explained to yon, 
that in ancient times men painted sach emblems on 
their shields that they might be known by them in 
battle, fi>r their helmet hid their face; and that 
now, as men no longer wear armonr in battle, the 
devices, as they are called, helongin^ to particnlar 
families, are engraved npon their seals, or npon 
their silver plate, or pointed npon their carriages. 

Thns, for example, there was one of the brave 
knights who was in the company of Donglas, and 
was appointed to take chaise of the Brace's heart 
homewards again, who was called Sir Simon Lock- 
hard of Lee. He took afterwards for his device, 
and painted on his shield, a man's heart, with a 
padlock npon it, in memory of Brace's heart, which 
was padlocked in the silver case. For this reason, 
men changed Sir Simon's name from Lockhard to 
Iiodcheart^ and all who are descended from Sir 
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Simon are cslled Lockhart to tliia day. Did yon 
ever hear of lucb a name, Master Hugh LUtlejohn? 
Well, such of the Scottish knights as remained 
alive returned to their own country. They brought 
back the heart of the Bruce, and the bones of the 
Good Lord James. These last were interred in the 
church of St Bride, where Thomas Dickson and 
Douglas held so terrible a Palm Sunday. The 
Bruce's heart was buried below the high altar in 
Melrose Abbey. As for bis body, it was lud in the 
sepulchre in the midst of t)ie church of Dunferm- 
line, under a marble stone. But the church be- 
coming afterwards rainous, and the roof falling 
down with age, the monument was broken to pieces, 
nnd nobody could tell where it stood. But a 
little while before Master Hugh Littlejohn was 
born, which I take to be six or seren years ago, 
when they were repairing the church at DDuferni- 
line, and removing the rubbish, lo! they found 
fragments of the marble tomb of Robert Bruce. 
Then they began to dig farther, thinking to digco- 
Ter the body of^this celebrated monarch; and at 
length they came to the skeleton of a tall man, and 
tbey knew it must be that of King Robert^ both as 
he was known to have been buried, in a winding 
sheet of cloth of gold, of which many fragments 
were found about this skeleton, and also because the 
breastbone appeared to have been sawed through, 
iu order to take out the heart. So orders were sent 
from the King's Court of Exchequer to guard the 
bones carefully, until a new tomb should be prepa- 
red, into which they were laid witli profbimd 
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respect. A ^eat many gentlemen and ladies at- 
tended, and almost all the common people in the 
neighbourhood ; and aa the charch could not hold 
half the numbers, the people were allowed to pass 
through it, one after another, that each one, the 
poorest as well as the richest, might see all that 
remained of the great King Robert Bruce, who 
restored the Scottish monarchy. Many people shed 
tears ; for there was the wasted akoU, which once 
was the head diat thooght so wisely and boldly for 
his ooontry's dellrerance ; and there was the dry 
bone, wbidi had once been Uie sturdy arm that 
killed Sir Henry de Bohun, between the two 
armies, at a single blow, on the erening before tlie 
battle of Bannockburn. 

It is more than fire hapdred years since the 
body of Bruce was first l3i4 uito the tomb ; and 
how many muiy millions of men hare died since 
that time, whose bones could not he recognised, nor 
their names known, any more than those of infe- 
rior animi^ I It was a greqt tlung to see that the 
visdoBi, DOnrage, and patriotism of a King, could 
preserve him for such a long time in the memory 
of the people over wliooi he once reogned. Bat 
then, my dear child, yon must remember, that it is 
only desirable to he remembered for praiseworthy 
and patriotic acdons, such aa (hoie of Robert 
Bruce. It would be better for » prioce to be 
forgotten like the meanest peasant, than to be 
rerallected for antitms of tyranny or oppression. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Of the Government of Scotland. 

I FEAB, my dear Hugh, that this will be rather 
a dull Chapter, and somewhat difficult to be under- 
stood ; but if you do not <juite comprehend it at the 
first reading, you may perhaps do so upon a second 
trial, and I will strive to be as plain and distinct as 
lean. 

As Scotland was never to great nor so powerful 
as during the reign of Robert Bruce, it is a fit 
time to tell you the sort of laws by which the 
people were governed, and lived in society to- 
gether. 

And first, yon must observe, that there are two 
kinds of govern m en t ; one called despotio m 
absolute, in which the king ccn do whatever he 
pleases with hig sabjects — seize upon their property, 
or deprive them of their lives at pleasure. This is 
the case of almost all the kingdoms of the Eastt 
where the kings, emperors, sultans, or whatever 
other name they bear, may do whatever they like 
to their subjects, without being controlled by any 
one. It .is very unfortunate for the people who 
live under such a government, and the subjects can 
be considered as no better than slaves, having no 
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life ngr property safe as soon as the kin^ chooses 
to take it. Some kings, it is true, are good men, 
and use the power which is put into their hands, 
only to do good to the people. But then others 
are thoug'htless ; and cunning and wicked persons 
contrive to get their confidence, by flattery and 
other base means, and lead them to do injustice, 
even when perhaps they themselves do not think 
of it. And, besides, there are bad kings, who, if 
they have the uncontrolled power of taking the 
money and the goods of their subjects, of throwing 
them into prison, or putting' them to death at their 
pleasure, are apt to indulge their cruelty and their 
greediness at the expense of the people, and are 
called hy the hateful name of Tyrants. 

Those states are therefore a thousand times more 
liappy which have what is called a free government; 
that is, where the king himself is anbject to .the 
laws, and cannot role otherwise than by means of 
them. In such governments, the king is controlled 
and directed by the laws, and can neither put a 
man to death, unless he has been found guilty of 
some crime for which the law condemns him to 
die, nor force him to pay any money beyond what 
the laws give the sovereign a right to collect for 
the general expenses of the state. Almost all the 
nations of modern Borope have been originally 
^e governments ; but, in several of . them, the 
kings have acquired a great deal too much power, 
although not to such an unbounded degree as we 
iind in the Eastern countries. But few countries, 
like ihsX of Great Britun, hare had the good 
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fortune to retain a free constltntion, which protects 
and preMirei those who live luider it fram all 
oppreuioD, or arbitrary power. We owe ttiis 
bleiiinif to onr brare anceston, who were at all 
times ready to defend these pririlegei with their 
lives ; and we are, on our part, bound to hand them 
down, in as ample form as we received them, to 
the posterity w^o shall come after m. 

In Sootluid, and Uirongh most couQtries of Sa- 
topo, the prininplea of freedom were protected by 
the feudal system, which was now uniTersally in- 
troduced. Yon recollect that tJie king, according 
to that aysteoi, bestowed large estates npon the 
utiles and great bareni, who were called vassals 
for the fiefs, or possessions, which they thus re- 
ceived from die king, and -were obtiged to follow 
him when he summoned them to battle, and to 
iritend upon his Great Coancil, in which all matters 
concerning the afiairs of the kingdom were consi- 
dered, and resolved upon. It was in this great 
conncil, now called a Parliament, that the laws of 
the kingdom were resolved npon, or altered, at the 
pleasure, not of the king alone, nor of the coun- 
cil ^one, but as both the king and cooncil should 
agree together. I most now tell you partioularly 
how this great coancil was composed, and who had 
the privilege of sitting there. 

At first, diere is no doubt that every vassal who 
held lands directly of the orown had this privilege ; 
and a baron, or royal vassal, not only had the right, 
but was obliged, to attend the great coancil of the 
■ungdom. Aocordingly, ail the great nobility nsuailjr 
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came on the king's lummons ; but then it waa Tery 
inconvenient and expensive f(M' men of smaller 
estates to be making' long journeys to the Parlia- 
meDt, and remaining, perhaps, for many days, or 
weeks, absent from their own families, and their 
own hnsinesB. Besides, if all the royal vassals, or 
freeholders, as they began to be called, had chosen 
to attend, die number of the assembly wonld have 
been far too great for any purpose of deliberation — 
it would not have been possible to find a rown 
large enough to hold such a meeting, nor could amy 
one have spoken so as to have made himself nnder- 
stood by such an immense multitude. From this 
it happened, that, instead of attending all of them 
in their own persons, the lesser barons (as the 
simpler freeholders were called, to distinguish 
them from the great nobles) assembled in their dif* 
ferent districts, or shires, as the divisions of the 
country are termed, and there made choice of one 
or two of the wisest and most experienced of their 
number to attend the Parliament, or great council, 
in the name, and to take care of the interest, of the 
whole body. Thus, the crown vassals who attend- 
ed upon and composed the Parliament, or the 
National Council of Scotland, came to consist of 
two different bodies ; namely, the peers, or great 
nobility, whom the king especially summoned, 
and such of the lesser baions as w«ra sent to re- 
present the crown vassals in the different shires or 
counties of Scotland. But besides these two dif- 
ferent daises, the great council also contained the 
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representatires of the clergy, and of the boroug'hg, 
ot Goniiderable towns. 

In the times of the Roman Catholic religion, the 
churchmen exercised very g^reat power and autho- 
rity in every kingdom of Europe, and omitted no 
opportunity by which their importance could be 
magnified. It is therefore not wonderful, that the 
chief men of the clergy, snch tw the bishops, and 
those abbots of the great abbeys who were called 
mitred abbots, from their being entitled to wear 
mitres, like bishops, should have obtained seats in 
Parliament. They were admitted there for the 
purpose of looking after the affurs of the church, 
and ranked along with the peers ot nobles having 

It remains to mention the boroughs. You must 
know, that in order to increase the commerce and 
industry of the country, and also to establish some 
balance agunst the immense power of the great 
lords, the kings of Scotland, from an early period, 
liad been in the use of granting considerable privi- 
leges to many of the townx in their dominions, 
which, in consequence of the chatters which they 
obtained from the crown, were termed royal 
boroughs. The citizens of these boroughs hod the 
privilege of electing their own magistrates, and 
had considerable revenues, some from lands confer- 
red on them by the king, others from tolls and 
taxes npon commodities brought into the town. 
These revenues were laid out by the magistrates 
(usually called the provost and bailies), for the use 
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of the town. The same niiigistrates, in Uiose war- 
like days, led out tlie barghera, or townsmen, to 
battle, either in defence of the town's lands and 
privileges, which weru often attacked by the great 
lords and barons in their neig'hbonrhood, or for the 
purpose of fighting against the English. The 
bnrghers were all well trained to arms, and were 
obliged to attend the king's army, or host, when- 
ever they were sammoned to do so. They were 
also bonnd to defend the town itself, which hnd in 
most cases walls and gates. This was called keep- 
ing watch and ward. Besides other privileges, the 
boroughs had the very important right of sending 
representatives or commissioners, who sat in Par- 
liament, to look afler the interests of the towns 
which they represented, as well as to assist in tbe 
general kS'uirs of the nation. 

You may here remark, that, so far as we have 
gone, the Scottish Parliament entirely resembled 
tlie English in the nature of its constitution. But 
there was this very material difference in the mode 
of transacting business, that in Engla,nd, the peers, 
or great nobility, with the bishops and great abbots, 
sat, deliberated, and voted, in a body by themselves, 
which was called the House of Lords, or of Peers, 
and the representatives of the counties, or shires, 
together with those of the boroughs, occupied a 
different place of meeting, and were called the 
Lower House, or House of Commons. In Scot* 
land, on the contrary, tbe nobles, prelates, repre- 
«entatives for the shires, and delegates for the 
boroughs, all sat in the same apartment, and deba- 
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t«d a3ti TOted as membera of the same aMembly. 
Since the anion of the Icingdoma of England and 
Scotland, the Parliament, which represents both 
conntries, sits and rotes in two distinct bodies, 
called the two Houses of Parliament, and there are 
manjr advantages attending that form of condncting 
the national bntiness. 

Yon now hare some idea of tbe nature of the 
Parliament, or grand coancil of the nation, and of 
the variona classes of persons who bad a right to 
sit there. I am next to tell yon, that tbey were 
sammoned together and dismissed by the king's 
orders ; and that all business belonging to the nation 
was transacted by their adriceand opinion. What- 
erer measures they proposed passed into laws, on 
receiving the consent of the king, which was loti- 
mated by toncbiog with the sceptre tbe bills that 
were passed by the Parliament. Thni yon see that 
the laws by whtdi the conntry was governed, were, 
in a great measure, of the people's own making, 
being agreed to by their representatives in Parlia- 
ment. When, in particnlar, it wad necessary to 
raise money for any public pnrpose, there was u 
necessity for obtaining the consent of Parliament, 
both as to the amount of the sum, and the manner 
in which it was to be collected ; so that the king 
GOnld not ruse any money from tbe subjects, witb- 
ont the approbation of his grand connci). 

It may be said, in general, of the Scotch laws, 
that they were at wisely adapted for the purpose of 
government as those of any state in Europe, at that 
early period ; nay, more, that they exhibit the 
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itrongeat marks of foresight mnd H^acitjr. Bat it 
wai die great misfortnne of Scotland, that tbt; good 
Ikws which the kings and Parliaments agreed Bp- 
on, were not carried steadily into execution ; but, on 
the contrary, were broken through and neglected, 
jost as if they had not existed at all. I will ende»- 
Toar to explain some of the causes of this negli- 
gence. 

The prindpal e*il was the great power of thu 
nobility, which was such as to place them almost 
beyond the control of the king's authority. The 
chief noblemen had obtuned the right of adminis* 
tering justice each npon his own estate ; and there- 
fore the whole power of detecting, trying, and 
punishing crimes, rested in the Grst place with those 
great men. Now, most of those great lords were 
mnch more interested in maintaining their own 
anthority, and extending their own power, within 
the provinces which they occupied, than in promo- 
ting general good order and tranqniliity through- 
ont the conntry at large. They were almost con- 
stantly engaged in quarrels with each other, and 
often with the king himself. Sometimes they 
fought amongst themselves, sometimes they anited 
together against the sovereign. On all occasions 
they were disposed for war, rather than peace, and 
therefore took little care to punish the criminals 
who offended against pnhlic order. Instead of 
bringing to trial the persons who committed mnr- 
der, robbery, and other violent actions, they often 
protected them, and enlisted them in their own 
immediate service ; and frequently, from revenge 
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or ambition, were actomlly ttte private enconraf^era 
of the miichief whicli these men perpetrated. 

The jndg^es named hy the king, and acting 
under Lia authority, hod a right indeed to appre- 
hend and to punish gnch offenders against the 
public peace when they could get bold of them ; 
but then it was very difficult to seiia upon the 
persons accnsed of such acts of Tiolence, wlien the 
powerful lords in whose territory they lived were 
disposed to assist them in concealing theniielTes, 
or maldng their escape. And even when the 
king's courts were able U> seize such culprits, 
there wa» a law which permitted the lord on whose 
territory the crime had been committed, to demand 
that the accused persons should be delivered up to 
him, to be tried in his own court. A nobleman or 
baron making such a demand, wag, indeed, obliged 
to give security that he would execute justice on 
the persons within a certain reasonable time. But 
such was die weakness of the royal government, 
and such the great power of the nobility, and the 
barons of high rank, that if they once got the 
person accused into their own band, they migbt 
easily contrive either to let him escape, or to have 
him acquitted after a mock trial. Thus, it was 
always difficult, and oflen impossible, to pat in 
execution the good laws which were made in the 
Scottish Parliament, on account of the great power 
possessed by the nobles, who, in order to preserve 
and extend their own authority, threw all manner 
of interruption in the way of public justice. 

Each of these nobles within the country which 
was subject to him, more resembled a king himself 
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than a subject of tbe monarch of Scotland : and, 
in one or two instances) we shall see that some of 
them became so powerful as to threaten to dispos- 
sess the king of his throne and dominions. Tbe 
Tery smallest of them often made war on each 
other withont the king's consent, and tlius tliere 
was a universal scene of disorder and bloodshed 
through the wliole country. These disorders 
seemed lo be rendered perpetual, by a cust^ira 
which was called by the name of deadly feud. 
When two men of different families quarrelled, 
and the one injured or slew the other, the relatives 
of the deceased, or wronged person, knowing that 
the laws conld afford them no redress, set about 
obt^ning revenge, by putting to death some rela- 
tion of the individual who had done tbe injury, 
without regarding how innocent the subject of 
their vengeance might have been of the original 
cause of offence. Then the others, in their turn, 
endeavoured to execute a similar revenge upon 
some one of the family who had first received 
the injury ; and thus the quarrel was carried on 
from father to son, and often lasted betwixt fami- 
lies that were neighbours and ought to have been 
good friends, for several generations, during which 
time they were said U> be at deadly feud with each 

From the want of due exercise of the laws, and 
from the revengeful disposition which led to such 
long and fatal quarrels, the greatest distresses 
ensued to the country. When, for example, the 
Kings of Scotland assembled their armies, in order 
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to fight against the English, who were then the 
public enemy, they could bring together indeed a 
number of brave nobles, with their followers, font 
there always was great difficulty, and sometimes an 
absolute impossibility, of making them act toge- 
ther ; each chief being jealous of his own authority, 
and many of them engaged in personal quarrels, 
either of their own making, or aucli as existed in 
consequence of this fatal and cruel custom of 
deadly fevd, which, having been originally perhaps 
some quarrel of little importance, had become 
inveterate by the cruelties and crimes which had 
been committed on both sides, and was handed 
down from father to son. It is true, that under a 
wise and vigorous prince, like Robert the Bruce, 
those powerful barons were overawed by his 
wisdom and authority ; but we shall see too oflen, 
that when kings and generals of inferior capacity 
were at their head, their quarrels amongst them- 
selves often subjected them to defeat and to 
di^race. And this accounts for a fact which we 
shall often have occaMon to notice, that when the 
Scots engaged in great battles with lat^e armies, 
ID which, of course, many of those prond indepen- 
dent nobles were assembled, they were frequently 
defeated by the English ; whereas, when they 
fought in smaller bodies with the same enemy, 
they were much more often victorious over them ; 
because at such times the Scots were agreed 
among themselves, and obeyed the commands of 
one leader, without pretending to dispnte his 
authority. 
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These caoteB of private crimes and pnblic defemt, 
subsiited evea in the midland «>untie* of Scotlaad, 
such as the three Lotfaiang, Fifeabire, and other 
proTiuoe*, where the Idn^ generally resided, and 
whnv be neoesaarily poaseased moat p»wer to 
maintain bia own antbority, and enforce the execa~ 
tion of tbe laws. Bnt there were two great divi- 
sions of tJie country, the Higfalands namely, and 
the Borden, which were so much wilder and more 
barbarona than the others, that they might be aaid 
to be altogether withunt law ; and although they 
were nominally sslgected to the King of Scotland, 
yet when be desired toexecnte sny justice in «ither 
of those great districts, he conld net do lo other- 
wise than by marchiii|f there in person, at the head 
of a strong body of forces, and seizing upon tbe 
offenders, and pntti«^ them to death with little or 
no form of brial. Snob a rough oonrae of jnstioe, 
perhaps, made tbeae disorderiy cannlrias qaiet fw 
a short time, but it rendered them still more averse 
to die royal goremment in tb«r hearts, and dispo- 
sed on the lightest oceaeioa to break out, either 
into disorders amongst themselves, or into «pea 
rebellion. I most give yoa some more partionlar 
account of these wild and vnciviliied districts of 
SeotUnd, and of the partic^dar sort of people wbo 
were tbmr inhabitants, that yon may know wkat I 
mean when I speak of Highlanders and Borderers. 

The Highlands of Scotland, so called from the 
rocky and moontiwioos character of the country, 
consist of a very lai^e proportion of the northern 
parts of that kingdom. It was into these pathlees 
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wildemeuet that the Romans drove the sndent 
iahabituits of Great Britain ; and it was irom these 
that thej afMrwarda sallied to invade and diatrexs 
that put of Britain which the Romans had con- 
qaered, and in some degree civilized. The iiiba- 
bitants of the Highlands spoke, and still speak, a 
language totally different from the Lowland Scota. 
That but langnage does not greatly differ from 
English, and the inhabitants of both caantriex 
easily understand each other,thougb neither of them 
comprehend the Gaelic, which is the language of 
the Highlanders. The dress of diese monntaineers 
was also different from that of the Lowlanders. 
They wore « plwd, or mantle of frieze, or of a 
striped stuff called tartan, one end of which being 
wrapt round the waist, formed a shwt petticoat, 
wbich descended to Uie knee, while the rest was 
folded round them like a sort of doiUc. They had 
busluns made of r«w hide ; and those who could 
get a bonnet, had that covering for their heads, 
though many never wore one during their whole 
lives, bat hod only thair own shaggy hair tied back 
by » leathern strap. They went always armed, 
carrying bows and arrows, large swords, which 
they wielded with both hands, called claymores, 
poleaxes, and daggers for close fight. For de~ 
fence, they had a round wooden shield, or target, 
stuck full of nails i and their great men had shirts 
of mail, not unlike to the flannel shirts now worn, 
,only composed of links of iron instead of threads 
of worsted ; but the common men were so far from 
desiring armour, that they sometimes threw their 
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plaids away, and fonglit in their shirts, which they 
wore very long and large, after the Irish fasliion. 

This part of the Scottish nation was divided in- 
to dans, that is, tribes. Tlie persons colnposing 
each of these dans believed themselves aU to be 
descended, at some distant period, from tlie same 
common ancestor, whose name they usually bore. 

' Thus, one tribe was called MacDonald, which sig- 
nifies the sons of Donald ; another MacGregor, or 
the sons of Gregor ; MacNeil, the sons of Neil, 
and so on. - Every one of these tribes had its own 

' separate chief, or commander, whom they supposed 
to be the immediate representative of the great 

. father of the tribe from whom they were all do- 
soended. To this chief they paid the most unli- 
mited obedience, and willingly followed his com- 

- mands in peace or war ; not caring although, in 
doing 80, they transgressed the laws of the King, 
or went into rebellion against the king himself. 
Each . tribe lived in a valley, or district of the 
mountains, separated from the others ; and tJiey 
often made war upon, and fought desperately with 
each other. But with Lowlanders they were al- 
ways at war. They differed from them in language, 
in dress, and in manners ; and they believed that 
the richer grounds of the iow country had formerly 
belonged to their ancestors, and therefore they 
made incursions npon it, and plundered it without 
mercy. The Lowlanders, on the other hand, equal 
in courage and superior in discipline, gave many 
severe checks to the Highlanders ; and thus there 
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wu ftlmcwt eoutant war or diword between them, 
thong^h nativea of the same conntry. 

Some of the moat powerful of the HigUand 
chiefi set themMlres op aa independeDt HTereigBS. 
Such were the fiunons hatit of the I(le«i oalled 
MacDonald, to whom the ulanda called the Hebridea, 
lyins on the north-weet of Sootland, might be laid 
to belong in property. Theie petty lOTereigag 
made aUianoea with the Engliih in their own name. 
They took the part of Bobert the Brace in the 
var*, and jouied Mm with their fbroes. We iball 
find, that afi«r hia time, they gare great diahv- 
bance to Scotland. The Lords of Lorn, Mac- 
Dongala by name, were aleo extremely powerful ; 
and yon hare aeen that they were able to giro hat- 
tie to Bruce, and to defeat himi and place him in 
the greateat jeopardy. He rereoged himaelf after- 
warda by drinng John of Lorn ont it( the conntry, 
and by ginng great part of hit posaeavona to his 
own nephew 5k Colin Campbell, who beoame the 
firat of the great funily of ArgyU, which aftervsrda 
enjoyed anoh poww in the Highlanda. 

Upon the wholfl) yon can eaaily nnderatand, tiiat 
iheae Highlwid dani, living among aadi high and 
inacoenihie monntaint, and paying obedience to no 
one aave their own diiefa, «hodld haTe bem rery 
uutntmental in diatnrbing the tranqnillity of ^ 
kingdom of Scotland. Tliey had many Tirtnea, 
being a kind, brare, and hoapitable people, and 
r«narlnhle f>r their fidelity to their chiela; bnt 
diej were reatlen, rerengeful, fend of pinnder, aad 
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delighting rather in war than in peace, !n disorder 
than in repOM. 

The Bolder counties were in a atate little more 
forovrable to a quiet or peaceful government. In 
some reipects the inhabitantg of the counties of 
Scotland lying opposite to England, greatly resem- 
bled the Highlanders, and particnlarly in their 
being, like them, divided into clans, and having 
chiefs, whom they obeyed in preference to the King, 
or the oflBcers whom he placed among them. How 
ctansliip came to prevail in the Highlands and Bor- 
ders, and not in t)ie provinces which separated 
them from each other, it is not easy to conjecture, 
but the fact was so. The Borders are not, indeed, 
so mountainons and inaccessible a country as the 
Highlands ; but they also ate full of hilb, especially 
on the more'western part of the frontier, and were 
!n early times covered with forests, and divided by 
ainall rivers and morasses into dales and valleys, 
where the different clans lived, making war some- 
times on the English, sometimes on each other, and 
sometimes on the more civilized conntry which lay 
behind them. 

Bnt though the Borderers resembled the High- 
landers in their mode of government and habits of 
plundering, and, as it may be truly added, in their 
disobedience to the general government of Scot- 
land, yet they differed in many particulars. The 
Highlanders fought always on foot, the Borderers 
were all horsemen. The Borderers spoke the same 
language with the Lowlanders, wore the same sort 
of drese, and carried the same arms. Being accm- 
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tomed to fight against the English, they were also 
much better disciplined than the Highlanders. Bat 
in point of oW^ence to the Scottish goyernment, 
they were not moi^ different From the dang of the 
north. 

Military officers, called Wardens, were appointed 
along the Borders, to keep these nnmly people in 
order ; bnt as these wardens were generally tfaem- 
selves chiefs of clans, they did not do mu^ to 
mend the evil. Robert the Bruce committed great 
part of the chK'ge of the Borders to the good Lord 
James of Douglas, who fulfilled his trust with great 
fidelity. Bnt the power which the family of Dou- 
glas thos acquired, proved afterwards, in the hands 
of his successors, rery dangerous to the crown of 
Scotland. 

Thus you see how much the poor country of 
Scotland was torn to pieces by the quarrels of the 
nobles, the wealuiess of the law*, the disorders of 
the Highlands, and the restless incursions of the 
Borderers. If Robert the Bruce had lived, and 
preserved his health, he would hare done much to 
bring the country to a more orderly state. Bnt 
Providence had decreed, that in the time of his son 
and successor, Scotland was to fall back into a state 
almost as miserable as that from which this great 
prince rescned it. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Aocemim of Dxdd II. — Begencg and Death of Bandulji 
-SaUk of Xh^tjoiin—Aaxtaoa of Edward Balioi to 
the Tknme of Scoilaad, md hit _fiigU to F 
Battle of Halidon Hill, and Bettim o/SaUat. 

[1329—1333.] 

Robert Bruce, tbe greatest king who ever 
wwe the Scottidi crown, being dead, aa you hare 
been told, the lungdom descended to his eon David, 
who was called David the Seoond, to dtatingoidi 
him from the first king of that name, who reigned 
about a hundred years before. Thin David d>e 
Second was only fonr years old at his father*! 
death; and althongh we have seen children who 
thought themselves very wise at that age, yet it it 
not usual to give them the management of king- 
doms. So Randolph, Earl of Murray, of wbem 
yon have heard so much, became what is called 
Regent of the kingdom of Scotland ; that is, he 
ezerdaed the royal authority until the King should 
be old enoi^h to take the charge upon himself. 
This wise provision had been made by Knee, with 
consent of tbe Parliament of Scotland, and was 
▼«ry uceptaUe to the kingdom. 
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The Regent wks very strict in adminitterinj^ 
jiutice. If a husbandman had tlia plough-irons 
stolen from his plough when he left them in the 
field) Randolph caused the sheriff of ^e county to 
pay the value t because it was the duty of that 
magutrale to protect property left in the open 
fields. A fellow tried to cheat under colour of this 
law: he hid his own plough-irons, and pretending 
that they had been stolen, dumed the price from 
the sheriff, and was paid accordingly the estimated 
Tolue, which was two shillings. But the fraud be- 
ing discorerod, the Regent caused the man to be 
banged. 

Upon one occasion, ■ criminal who had slain a 
priest, and afterwards fled to Rome, and done pe- 
nance there, was bronght before the Regent. The 
culprit confessed the mnrder, bnt pleaded that he 
had obtained the Pope's pardon. " The Popei" 
said Randolph, " might pardon you for killing a 
priest, bnt his remission cannot avail you for miir- 
dering a subject of the King of Scotland ;" and ac- 
cordingly be caused the culprit to be executed. 
This was asserting a degree of independence of 
the Pope's authority, which was very unusual among 
the princes and governors of that time. 

While the Regent was sitting in judgment at 
Wigton, in Galloway, a man stepped forward to 
Gomplun, that at the very time he was speaking, 
a company of his enemies were lying in ambush in 
a neighbouring forest, to pat him to death. Ran- 
dolph sent a paity of his attendants t« seiie the 
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men, and bring them before him. " Is it yon," sud 
he, " who lie in wait to kill the King's liege sub- 
jects ? — To the gallows with them iostwitly." 

Randol[^ was to be praised for his justice, bat 
not IVir hi« severity. He appears to hare taken a 
positive pleasure in putting criminals to death, 
which marked the ferocity of the times and the 
turn of his own disposition. Having sent his 
coroner before him to Ellandonan castle in the 
Highlands, to execute certain thieves and robbers, 
that officer caused their headsto bo hung round the 
walls of the castle, to the number of fifty. When 
Randolph came down the lake in a barge, and saw 
the castle adorned with these grim and bloody 
beads, he said, " He loved better to look upon them 
than on any garland of roses he had ever seen." 

The efforts of the Regent to preserve the esta- 
blishment of justice and order, were soon inter- 
rupted, and he was called upon to take measures 
for the defence of the country ; for Robert Bruce 
was no sooner in his grave than the enemies of his 
femily began to plot the means of destroying the 
government which lie had established. The prin- 
cipal person concerned in these machinations was 
Edward Baliol, the son of tliat John Baliol who 
was formerly created King of Scotland by Edward 
I., and afterwards dethroned by him, and commit- 
ted to prison, when Edward desired to seize upon 
the country for himself. After being long detun- 
ed in prison, John Baliol was at length sufiered to 
go to France, where he died in obscurity. But his 
son, Edward Baliol, seeing, as he thought, a fa- 
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TOQTable opportanity, resolved to renew the daim 
of hiB father to the Scottish throne. He came over 
to England with this purpose, and although Ed- 
ward III., then King of England, rememberiag 
the late SDccesiea of the Scots, did not think it pru- 
dent to enter into a war with them, yet Baliol 
found a large party of powerful English baroui 
well dispoaed to aid his enterprise. Their cause 
of resentment was as foUo ws ; — 

When Scotland wai treed from the dominion of 
England, all the Englishmen to whom Edward the 
First, or his snccessors, had given lands within that 
kingdom, were of course deprived of them. But 
there was another class of English proprietors in 
Scotland, who claimed estates to which they suc- 
ceeded, not by the grant of the English prince, but 
by inheritance from Scottish families, to whom they 
were related, and their pretensions were admitted 
by Robert Brace himself, at the treaty of peace 
made at Northampton, in 1328, in which it was 
agreed that these English lords should receive 
' hack their Scottish inheritances. Notwithstanding 
tJtis agreement, Bruce, who did not desire to see 
Englishmen enjoy land in Scotland, under what 
pretext soever, refused, or delayed at least, to fol* 
fil this part of the treaty. Henoe, upon the death 
of that monarch, the disinherited lords resolved to 
levy forces, and unite themselres with Edward 
Baliol, to recover their estates, and determined to 
invade Scotland for that purpose. But their united 
forces did not amoant to more than four hundred 
men-at-arms, and about four thousand archers and 
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soldiers of erery description. This was a sn&ll 
army with wbicb to invade a nation which had der: 
fended itaelf so well against the whole English for- 
ces ; but Scotland was justly unppoaed to be tnuch 
weakened by the death of her valiant King. 

A great misftH'tune befell the country, in tlift 
unexpected deadi of the Regent Randolph, whose 
experience and valour might have done so much 
&tx the protection of Scotland. He had assembled 
an army, and was busied with preparations fur 
defence against die enterprise of Baliol and the 
disinherited lords, when, wasted by a painful and 
consuming disorder, he died at Musselburgh, July, 
1332. The regret of the Scottish cation for tb« 
Regent's death was so great, that it has occasioned 
their historians to allege that he was poisoned by 
the English; but for this there seems no founda- 

Donald, Earl of Mar, nephew to Robert Bruce 
was appointed by the Scottish Parliament to be 
Regent in the room of the Earl of Murray; but he 
was without experience as a soldier, and of far infe- 
rior talents as a man. 

Mean Ume, the King of England, still affecting 
to maintain peace with Scotland, prohibited the 
disinherited lords from invading that country 
from the English frontier. But he did not object 
to their equipping a small fleet in an obscure Eng- 
lish seaport, for the purpose of accomplishing the 
same object by sea. They landed in Fife, with 
Baliol at their head, and defeated the Earl of Fife, 
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who marelied hMtiljr to opposa them. Tbey then 

advanced northward towards Dupplin, near which 

the Earl of Mar lay encamped with a 
*WM* large army, whilst another, under the 

"EmI of March, was advancing from the 
sonthern counties of Scotland to attack the diiinhe- 
rited lords in the flank and in the rear. 

It seemed as if that small handful of men most 
have been inevitably destroyed by the number* 
collected to oppose them. But Edward Baliol took 
the bold resolution of attacking the Regent's army 
by night, and in their camp. With this purpose 
he crossed the Earn, which river divided the two 
hostile armies. The Earl of Mar had neither 
placed sentries, nor observed any other of the usnol 
precautions against surprise, and the English came 
upon his army while the men were asleep and 
totally unprepared. They made a great slatighter 
amongst tlie Scots, whose numbers only served to 
increase the ctmfusion. The Regent was himself 
alain, with the Earlsof Carrick, of Murray, of Men- 
teith, and many other men of eminence. Many 
thousands of the Scots were slain with the sword, 
smothered in the fight, or drowned in the river. 
The English were tliemselves surprised at gaining, 
with such inferior numbers, so great and decided a 
victory. 

I said that the Earl of March was advancing 
with the southland forces to assist the Regent. Bnt 
upon learning Mar's defeat and death, March acted 
with so little activity or spirit, that he was not un- 
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juatlf suspected of being favourably inclined to 
Baliul's cause.' That victorious general now 
BSBDmed the crown of Scotland, which was 
placed upon his head nt Scoon ; a great 2332/ 
partof Scotland surrendered to his autho- 
rity, and it seemed as if the fatal battle of Dnpplin 
fought 13th August, 1S32, had destroyed all the 
advantages which had been gained by that of Ban- 
nockborn. 

Edward Baliol made an unworthy use of his 
success. He hastened again to acknowledge the 
King of England as his liege lord and superior, 
although every ctaiin to such supremacy had been 
renounced, and the independence of Scotland ex- 
plicitly acknowledged by the treaty of Northamp- 
ton. He also surrendered to the King of England 
the strong town and castle of Berwick, and engaged 
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to become his follower in all hii wars at his own 
chkr^H. Edward III. engaged on biu part to 
maintain Baliol in poMession of tiie crown of Scot- 
, land. Tlins was the Icingdom rednced pretty much 
to the same state of dependence and mbjectioa to 
England, as when the grandfather of £dward 
j^aced the f&ther of Baliol on the throne, in the 
year 1S92, about forty years before. 

But the success of Baliol was rather apparent 
than reaL The Scottish patriots were in posses- 
sion of many of the ttrongliolds of the country, 
and the person of die young King David was 
Mcored in Dnmbarton castle, one of the strongest 
fortresses in Scotland, or perhaps in the world. 

At no period of her history was Scotland devoid 
of brare men, able and wiliing to defend her rights. 
When the scandaloas b^aty, by which Baliol had 
surrendered the independence of bis country to 
Edward, came to be known in Scotland, the sue-, 
cesso» of Bruce's companions were n^nrftUy 
amoi^ the first to assnt the cause of freedom. 
John Randolph, second son of the Regent, had 
formed a secret nnion with Archibald Douglas, a 
younger brother of the Good Lord J&mes, and 
they proceeded to imitate the actions of their rela- 
tives. They suddenly assembled a considerable 
force, and attadking Baliol, who was feasting neu 
Annan, they cat his guards in pieces, killed his 
brother, and chased him out of Scotland in snch 
haste, that he escaped on horselffkck without dme 
to clothe himself, or even to saddle his horse. 

Archibald Douglas, who afterwards became Earl 
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of DoDglm, waa a brave man like liis father, bnt 
not BO good a general, nor bo fortunate in his under- 
takings. 

There waa another Douglas, called Sir William, 
a natural son of the Good Lord James, who made 
a great figure at this period. AJthongh a bastard 
by birth, he had acquired a large fortune bjr mar- 
rjring with the Iieireas ofthe Gr&hameiof DtJkeitli,. 
and possesied the strong castle of the same name, 
with the still more important one called the Her- 
mitage, a lai^e and massive fortress situated in the 
wild country of Liddesdale, within three or four 
miles of the English Border. This Sir William 
Douglas, called usually the Knight of Liddesdale, 
was a very brave man and a valiant soldier, but he 
was fierce, cruel, and treacherous ; so that he did 
not keep up the reputation of his lather the Good 
Lord James, as a man of loyalty and honour, 
although he resembled him in military talents. 

Besides these champions, all of whom declared 
against Baliol, there was Sir Andrew Murray of 
Bothwell, who bad mivried Christian, sister of 
Robert Bruce, and aunt of the young King David. 
He had so high a reputation, that the Scottish 
Parliament appointed him R^ent, in room of tha 
I!arl of Mar, slmn at Dupplin. 

Edward III- of England now formally declared 
war against Scotland, proposing to support the 
cause of Ballol, to take possession of Berwick, 
which that pret«ided King had yielded np to him, 
and to chastise the Scots for what he called their 
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rebellion. He placed himself at the head of a 
great army, and marched toward) the frontier. 

In the mean time, the vrar had begun in a man- 
ner most unfavourable for Scotland. Sir Andrew- 
Murray, and the Kaight of Liddesdate, were both 
mnde prisoners in separate akirmisheg with the 
English, and their loss at the time was of the worst 
consequence to Scotland. 

Archibald Douglas, the brother, as I hare jnit 
■aid, of the Good Lord Jamea, waa hastily appoint- 
ed Regent in the room of Sir Andrew Murray, 
and advanced with a large army to relieve the town 
of Berwick, then closely besieged by Edward III. 
with all his host. The garrison made a determined 
defence, and the Regent endeavoured to relieve 
tfaem by giving battle to the English, in which he 
showed more courage than military conduct. 

The Scottish army were drawn up oo the side 
of an eminence called Halidon hill, within two 
miles of Berwick. King Edward moved with his 
whole host to attack tliem. The battle, like that 
of Fatkirk and many others, was decided by that 
formidable force, the archers of England. They 
were posted in a marshy ground, from which they 
discharged their arrows in the most tremendous 
and irresistible volleys against the Scots, who, 
drawn up on the slope of the hill, were fully expo- 
sed tu this destructive discharge, without having 
tlie means of answering it. 

I have told you before, that these English archers 
were the best ever known in war. They were 
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sccustomed to the me of the bow from the time 
they were children of seven years old, when they 
were made to practice with a little bow suited to 
their sise and strength, which was every year 
exchanged for one larger and stronger, till they 
were aMe to draw that of a fuU-grown man- Be- 
sides heing thus familiarized with the weapon, the 
archers of England were tanght to draw the bow- 
string to their right ear, while other European 
nations only drew it to their breast. If you try 
the difference of the posture, you will find that a 
much longer arrow can be drawn to the ear than 
to the breast, because the right hand has more 
room. 

While the Scots suffered under these practised 
and skilful archers, whose arrows fell like hail 
amongst them, throwing their ranks into disordert 
and piercing the finest armour as if it had been 
pasteboard, theymade desperate attempts to descend 
the hill, and come to close combat.' The Earl of 
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Ron Bdvanned to the chargw, mnd hnd he Iwen 
■econded by a infliciciit body of the Scottiih caral'- 
ry, h« might hare changed the &te of the day ; bat 
aa this waa not the case, the Garli of Ross, Suther- 
land, and Menteith, vere orerpoirered and slain, 
while their followers were dispersed by the Mug- 
liih caTalry, wlio adTsnoed to protect the archers. 
The defeat of the Scota was then com- 
"itas''' P'**^ ^ number of their best and 
bravest nobility were slain, and amongat 
them Archibald Douglas, the Regent ; very many 
were made priaeners. Berwick surrendered in 
eonseqnence of the defeat, and Scotland seemed 
again to be completely conquered by the English. 
Edward once more orer-ran die kingdom, seised 
and garrisoned castles, extorted from Edward Ba- 
liol, the nominal king, the eomjdete ceision of great 
part of the sontbern districts, named governors of 
the castles and sheriffii of die eaanties, and exer- 
cised complete antiiority, as over a conquered 
country. Baliol, on his part, assumed once more 
the rule of the northern and western part of Scot- 

tluii dying encmiH, wtiila tbeii King wu fighliBg on font in ths 
front of ibc tnttb. Vpoa ttui draidiiil Euniga mmisj of ths 
Scot* begui to % ; but the bettar part of the innj, led Do by 
A» nnbility, it lut. «tricU»d themHlni from the mvlh, ud, 
pFening up the hill, mtui;1i*d the aDamy with grnl fiiry. It mt 
difficult, howavar, lot msn, brajthli t^ alimbbig Ike udivity, 
■nd diipiiikd by tba Ion imtiinad in the nmnb, to eontend 
■gainat frHb troopa, adminbly poatad, and nndsr ntcallant dia* 
nplina ; ao that, al^Migh the Scoti ibr • Uttla time fieroaly aui- 
tiiaed the battle, dirii tforta being uDcomiMted, Ibc day, in 
Bpita of all dieir «i ' -...—- 

k. pp. 33-W.] 
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Ifuid, which he wm permitted to retain under the 
Taasalage of the Bngliah monarch. It was the 
opinion of mo(t people that the Scottish wars were 
ended, and that there no longer remained a man of 
that nation who had influence to raise an army, or 
skill to conduct one. , 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Siege of the autle of LoeJAven~~BaltU ef Ki&lene— Siege 
of DujAar caitte — Sir Andrew Mwraif — Stale of the 
Cmininf — Toumamenti, 

[1333—1338.] 

Tbe Englisli, a more powerful and richer nation, 
better able to furnisb forth and maintain large 
armies, often gained great victoriea over the Scots ; 
but, in return, tiie Scots had a determined lore of 
independence) and hatred of foreign tyranny, which 
induced them alwaya to maintain their resistance 
ander the most unfavourable circumstances, and to 
repair, by slow, stubborn, and continued exertions, 
the losses which they sustained. 

Throughout tbe whole country of Scotland, only 
four castles and a small tower acknowledged the 
soTereignty of David Bruce, after the battle of 
HnlidoD ; and it is wonderful to see how, by their 
efforts, the patriots soon afterwards changed for 
the better, that unfiivourable and seemingly despe- 
rate state of things. In tiie several skirmishes and 
battles which were fought all over the kingdom, 
the Scots, knowing the country, and having the 
good-will of the inhabitants, were generally >ac- 
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cetsful, a» alio in lurpriiin^ cullei and forts, cutting 
off Gonruyg of praTisiuna whicU were going- to the 
Eoglistii and destroying scattered parties of the 
enemy ; bo that, by a lung and incessant course of 
fighting, the patriots gradually regained what they 
lost in great battles. I will tell you one or two a! 
the incidents which befell daring this bloody war. 
Lochleven cattle, situated on an Ulaad apon s 
large lake, was one af the four which held out in 
name of Darid the Bruce, and would not submit 
to £dward Baliol. The governor was a loyal 
Scotsman, called Alan Vipont, assisted by Jaques 
or James Lamhy. The castle was besieged by Sir 
John Stirling, a follower of Baliol) with an army 
of English. As the besiegers dared not approach 
tlie island with boats, Stirling fell on a singular 
device to oblige the garrison to surrender. There 
is a small river, called the Leveo, which runs oot 
of the eastern extremity of the IslcOi or loch. 
Across this stream the besiegers r«ared a very 
strong and lofty momid, or barrier, so as to preveqt 
the waters of the Leren from leaving the lake. 
They expected that the waters of the lake wonld 
rise in consequence of being thns confined, and that 
they would overflow the island, and oblige Vipont 
to surrender. But Vipont sending out at dead of 
night a small boat with four men, they made a 
breach in the moond ; and the whole body of water, 
breaking forth with incredible fury, swept away 
the tents, baggage, and troops of the besiegen, 
and nearly desbuyed their army. The remains of 
the English moniid are shown to this day, tboug)) 
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•ome doubt hu been exprefsed m to tbe truth of 
the iDiJdeiit. It is certain tbe English 
' ^^'^ obliged to ruse tbe siege with 
loss. 
While these wars were proceeding with increased 
fbrj', tbe Knight of Liddesdalct and Sir Andrew 
Murray of Botbwell, returned to Scotland, having 
been freed from tbeir imprisonment, by paying a 
large ransom; the Earl of March also embraced 
the party of David Bruce. An equally brave 
champion was Sir Alexander Ramaay of DalwoUy, 
who, placing himself at the head of a gallant troop 
of young Scotsmen, chose for his residence the 
large caves which are still to he seen in the glen 
of Roslin, from wbicb be used to sally forth, and 
fight with Engliihmen and their adherents. From 
this place of refuge he Bometlines mnde excursions 
as far as Northamberland, and drove spoil from 
that country. No young Scottish soldier was 
thought entitled to make pretension to any renown 
in arms, unless he had served in Ramsay's band. 

A considerable battle was fonglit in tbe North 
of Scotland, which turned to the advantage of the 
young King. Kildrummie castle was one of the 
four which held ont for David Bruce. It was de- 
fended by Kbg David's aunt, a venerable matron. 
Christian Bruce, the wife of Sir Andrew Murray, 
and the sister of the brave King Robert ; for in 
those warlike days women commanded castles, and 
sometimes fought in battle. This castle, which was 
one of the last places of refuge for the patriots, 
was besieged bjr David Hastings, the Earl of 
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Athole, one of the dUinberited lords, who, haring 
changed sides more than once during the war, had 
at length turned entirely to the English party. Sir 
Andrew Murray of Bothweli, who had resumed 
his office of Regent, resolved to assemble the 
strongest force which the patriots could muster, 
and calling together the Knight of Liddesdalet 
Ramsay, and the JSsrl of March, he moved against 
the Sari of Athole, to compel him to raise the 
siege of Kildtummie, and relieve its heroic defen- 
der. All these great nobles were unable to raise 
above one thousand men, while Athole had three 
times that number under his command. 

But as the Scots approached the territory of 
Kildrnmmie, they were joined by one John Craig. 
This gentleman belonged to the royalists of Scot- 
land, but having been made prisoner by the Earl of 
Athole, be had agreed to pay a large ransom, and 
the morrow was the time appointed for producing 
the money. He was, therefore, anxious to Bccom« 
plish the defeat or death of Adiole before the money 
was paid to him, and thus to save his ransom. With 
this purpose, he conducted the Scotsmen throagh 
the forest of Braemar, where they were joined by 
the natives of that territory, and thus came sudden- 
ly on the Earl of Athole, who lay encamped in the 
forest. Athole started up in surprise when he saw 
his enemies appear lo unexpectedly ; but he was a 
stout-hearted nan, though fickle in his political 
kttachments. He looked at a great rock which lay 
beside him, and swore an oath that be would not 
fly that day until that rock should show him the 
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«Xkniple. 'A imall bnx^ dirided the two partiei. 
The Knight of Liddesdale, whv led the van of the 
Scots, ndTaneed m little way dowo the hank on hb 
side, then ttUci ng hia •pe«r hy the middle, and keep- 
in{f hifl own men hack with it, he bade them kaU, 
^ which occuioned •ome mnnnon. The Bari of 
Athole, leeing thi* pauRe, excbimed, " Theae men 
are haii diicom&ted ;" and rnahed to charge thnn, 
followed hj hia mm in aome diwrdfir. When thejr 
had paaaed the brook, and were ascending' the bank 
OD the other ude, — " N«w is our time," aaid tbe 
Knighi of Liddeadale, and chained dovn htU with 
levelled lancet, bearing Atbole's foUowen bact> 
warda into the ford. The eail himself, disdainingf 
quarter, was alain under a great oak-tree. This 
was the battle of Kilblene, fought on Saint An- 
drew's day, 1935. 

Among the wariike exploita of this period, ve 
mnst not forget the defence of the castle of Dnnbar 
by the cdebrated Conntesa of March. Her lord, as 
we have seen, had embraced the aide of Darid 
Brace, and iiad talun the field with the Regent. 
The connteas, who Irom her cowplezion was 
termed Bladi Agnes, by which name ahe it still 
&miliarly remembered, wat ft high-epirited and 
eaar^etHU woman, tiie danghter of that Thomaa 
fiandol[A, £ari of Murray, whom I have so often 
mentioned, and the heiress of hia Talonr and pa- 
triotiem. The castle of Dnnbar itself wm rery 
ttrang, being bnilt upon a cfamn of rocks stretching 
into the aea, aad having only one patsage to dici 
■aainUnd, which was well fortified. It was besieged 
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by Montagae, Earl of Salitbory, who employed t« 
dettroy iti walla great military enginei, constrncted 
to fhrow hage ttone*, wilii which machines fortifi- 
«atioDi were^attauked before the nae of cannon. 

Black Agnei set all his attempti at defiance, and 
showed herself with her maidi on the walla of the 
castle, wiping the places wh^e the huge stones fell 
with a clean towel, as if they could do bo ill to her 
castle, save raising a little dott, which a napkin 
could wipe s.way. 

The Etirl of Salisbury then commanded hk 
engineers to bring forward to the aasonlt an engine 
of another kind, being a sort of wooden shed, or 
house, rolled forward on wheels, with a roof of 
pecnliu strength, which, irom resembling the ridge 
of & hog's back, occasioned the machine to be called 
a sow. This, according to the old mode of warfan, 
was thrust close np to the walls of a besieged cas- 
tle or city, and served to protect from the arrows 
and stones of the besiegedaparty of soldiers placed 
within the sow, who, being thns defended, were in 
the mean while employed in undermining the wall, 
or breaking an eatrance through it with pickaxes 
and mining tools. When the Countess of Mardi 
saw thi« engine advanced to the walla of the ca<- 
ile, she c&lled out to the Earl of Salisbory in deri- 
sion and making a kiyd of rhyme,' — 

"Bswua, MguMgaw, 

For Iman ihall thj loir." 
At the same time she made a signal, and a hng« 
fragment of rock, which hung prepared for the 
purpose was dropped down from the wall nponthe 
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•OW) whose roof was thus dashed to pieces. As the 
£aglish soldiers, who had been within it, were 
Fanning u fiat as tbey could to get ont of the way 
of the arrows and stones which were discharged on 
them from the wall. Black Agnes called out, " Be- 
hold the litter of English pigs ! " 

The Earl of Salisbury could jest also on such 
eerious occasions. One day he rode near the walla 
with a knight dressed in armour of proof, having 
three foidsof mailorer an acton,or leathern jacket ; 
notwithstanding which, one William Spens shot 
an arrow from the battlements of the castle with 
such force, that it penetrated all these defences, 
and reached the heart of the wearer. " That u 
one of my lady's love-tokens," said the earl, as he 
saw the knight &11 dead from his horse. " Black 
Agnes's lore-shafts pierce to the heart." 

Upon another occasion, the Countess of March 
had wellnigh made the Earl of Salisbnry her pri- 
soner. She caused one of her people enter into 
treaty with the besiegers, pretending to betray the 
castle. Trusting to this agreement, the earl came 
at midnight before the gate, which he found open, 
and die portcullis drawn Dp. As Salisbury was 
about to enter, one John Copland, a squire of 
Northumberland, pressed on before him, and as 
soon as he passed the threshold, the portcullis was 
dropped, and thus the Scots missed their principal 
prey, and made prisoner only a person of inferior 
condition.^ 

At length the castle of l>unbar was relieved by 

'[Sm "CmU* of Dunbtr " oiKe, toI. viL pp. 414-417,] 
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Alexander Ramsay of DalwolBy, who broit^t the 
conntess supplies by sea both of men and provi- 
sions. The Earl of Salisbury, learmng this, de- 
ipaired of success, and rased the siege, which had 
lasted Dineteen weeks. The minstrels made ionga 
in praise of the perseveranee and courage of Black 
Agnes. The following lines are nearly the sense 
of what is preserved : 

" Slu k«iit 1 itir in tower ind tiencl, 
That brawling boiiEHOui Scottiah wanch j 
Csnw I early, cam* I lite, 
I fonnd Agiwi at the gita." 

The brave Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell, 
the Regent of Scotland, died in 1338, while the 
war was raging on all sides. He was a gwod patriot 
and a great loss to his conntry, to which he had 
rendered the highest services. There ia a story 
told of him, which shows how composed he coqld 
be in circumstances of great danger. He was iu 
the Highlands with a small body of followers, when 
the King of England came upon him with an army 
of twenty thousand. The Regent learned the news, 
but, being then about to hear mass, did not permit 
his devotions to be interrupted. When mass was 
ended, the people around him pressed him to order 
B retreat; " There is no haste," said Moiray, com- 
posedly. At length his horse was brought out, h« 
was abont to mount, and all expected that the re- 
treat was to commence. But the Regent observed 
that a strap of his armour had given way, and this 
interposed new delays. He sent for a particular 
coffer, out of which he took a piece of skin, and cut 
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■bd formed with liu own fa&nd, and with much 
ddtbenitian, the strap which he wanted. By this 
time the English were drawing rery near, and aa 
tbey were so many in number, some of the Scottish 
kii^ts afterwards told the historian who relates 
the ineident, that no space of time ever seemed so 
limg- to them as that which Sir Andrew employed 
in cutting that thong of leather. Now, if this had 
heen done in a mere Taunting or bragging manner, 
it wonM -hare been the hehaTionr of a rainglorious 
fool. But Sir Andrew Murray had already fixed 
npon the mode of retiring, and he knew that every 
symptom of eoolness and deliberation which he 
might show would render his men steady and com- 
posed in theu- turn, from beholding the confidence 
of their leader. He at length gave the word, and 
putting himself at the head of his followers, made 
tt most masterly retreat, during which the English, 
IBot withstanding their nambers, were unable to 
obtain any advantage over him, so well did the 
Regent a*at] himself of the nature of the ground. 

You may well imi^ine, my dear child, that 
during diose long and terrible wars which were 
waged, when castles were defended and taken, 
priamrers made, many battles fought, and numbers 
nf men wounded and slain, the state of the cocntry 
Vt Scotland was most miserable. There was no 
finding reAige or protection in the law, at a time 
when every thing was decided by the strongest 
trm and the longest sword. There was no use in 
fusing crops, when the man who sowed them was 
tMt) in all probability, permitted to reap the grain. 
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There wu little religions derotioB where to mocli 
▼iolence prerailed ; and the hearti of the people 
became »a much inclined to ncti of blood and fury, 
that all laws of hamanity and charity were trant- 
^essed withoQticrnple. People were found starved 
to death in the woodt with their families, while the 
coantry wa8 so depopulated and void of cnltivation, 
that the wild-deer came out of the remote forests, 
ftnd approached near to cities and the dwellings of 
men. Whole families were reduced to eat grass, 
And others, it is said, found a more horrible aliment 
in the flesh of their fellow-creaturei. One wretch 
used to set traps for human beings ai if for wild- 
beasts, and subsisted on their flesh. This cannibal 
was called Christian of the Cleek, from the dcek 
or hook which he used in his horrid traps. 

In the middle of all these horrors, the English 
and Scottish knights and nobles, when there was 
any truce between the countries, snpplied the place 
of the wars in which they were commonly eng^ed, 
with tournaments and games of chivalry. These 
were meetings not for the express purpoie of fight- 
ing, but for that of trying which was the best man- 
at-anus. But instead of wrestling, leaping, or 
running races on foot or horse, the fashion then 
was that the gentlMsen tilted togaher, that is, 
rode against each other in armour widi their long 
lanees, and tried wluch could bear the other out of 
the saddle, and throw him tut the ground. Some- 
times tliey fought on foot with swocds and axes ; 
and although all was meant in courtesy and fur 
play, yet live* were (rfien lost in this idle manner 
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■a mncb as if the cwnteat.had been cBirled on with 
the pnrpoM of anned battle and deadly hatred. 
In later days they foaght with Bworda purposely 
blunted on the edge, and with lances which had no 
ateel point ; bnt in the times we speak of at present, 
they used in tilts and tournaments the same wea- 
pons which they employed in war. 

A very noted entertainment of this kind was 
^ren to both Scottish and English champions by 
Henry of Lancaster, then called Earl of Derby, 
and afterwards King Henry IV. of England. He 
invited the Knight of Liddesdale, the good Sir 
Alexander Ramsay, and about twenty other distin- 
guished Scottish knights, to a tilting match, whidi 
was to take place near Berwick. AiW receiving 
and entertaining his Scottish guests nobly, the Eari 
of Derby began to enquire of Ramsay in what 
manner of armour the knights should tilt together. 

*' With shields of plate," said Ramsay, " such as 
men use in toarnameata." 

This may be supposed a peculiarly weighty and 
sttong kind of armour, intended merely for tiiis 
species of encounter, 

" Nay," said the Earl of Derby, " we shall gain 
little praise if we tilt in such safety ; let ns rather 
use the lighter armour which we wear in ttattle." 

" Content are we," answered Sir Alexander 
Ramsay, " to fight in our silk doublets, if such he 
jrour lordship's pleasure." 

The Knight of Liddesdale was wounded on the 
wrist by the splinter of a spear, and was obliged to 
desist from the exercise. A Scottish knight called 
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Sir Patrick Grahame tilted with a warlike English 
baron named Talbot, whose life waa raved by bis 
wearing two breaslplatei. The Scottish lance 
pierced through both, and sunk an inch into the 
breast. Had he been only armed as according to 
agreement, Talbot had been a dead man. Another 
English knight challenged the Grahame at supper- 
time, to run three courses with him the next day. 

" Dost thou aik to tilt with me?" said the 
Graliame; " rise early in the morning, confess yonr 
sins, and make yonr peace with God, for you shall 
sup in paradise." Accordingly, on the ensuing 
morning, Grahame ran him through the body with 
his lance, and he died on the spot. Another Eng- 
lish knight wa« ako slain, and one of the Scots 
mortally wounded. William Ramsay was borne 
through the helmet with a lance, the splinter of the 
broken spear remaining in his sknll, and nailing his 
helmet tu his head. As he was expected to die on 
the spot, a priest was sent for, who heard him con- 
fess his sins, without the helmet being removed. 

" Ah, it is a goodly sight," qnoth the good Earl 
of Derby, much edified by this spectacle, " to see 
a knight make his shrift" (that ia, confession of his 
sins) " in his helmet. God send me such an end- 
ing!" 

But when the shrift was OTer, Sir Alexander 
Ramsay, to whom the wounded knight was brother, 
or kinsman, made him lie down at full length, and, 
with surgery as rough as their pastime, held hia 
friend's head down with his foot, while, by main 
strength, he pulled the fragment of the spear out 
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of tW helnet, aad oot of tfae wound. Then Wil- 
liam Ramsay (tarted up, and cud, " tbot he ahoald 
do well eoongh." 

"Lo! what Bto«t hearts men may bear!" laid 
th« Sari of Derby, aa mnch admiring the sn^ical 
treatment a* he had dona the religiout. Whether 
the patient lived or died) doei not appear. 

In fixing the prizei, it was tettled that the Eng- 
lish knighti should decide which of the Scots had 
done best, and the Scots should, in like manner, 
judge the Talonr of the English. Much equity 
was shown in the dei»sion on both sides, and the 
Earl of Derby was muiiificeat in distribution of 
gifts fud prises. Tbis nay serve to show you tiM 
amusements of this stirring period, of which war 
and danger were the sport as well as tfae serious 
occupation. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DepaHvre of Edward Baliol from Scottaad. — Setnm (f 
David II. — Deaih of Sir Atexander Bamiay— Death of 
the Knight of LiddetdaU—Battle of NanUe'i Crou.~ 
Ct^Uivilt/, Li&tratwi, and Death of Sing David. 

{13Sa-13T0.] 

NoTWiTHSTAKDDi's thfl Taiiant defence main- 
tained by the Seote, tbeir country was reduced to 
a most diBastron* state, by tbe continaed wan of 
Edward III., who wag a wiaesnd warlike Kin^as 
ever lived. Conld h« have tnmed ag^aingt Scot- 
land the wbole power of bii kingdom, he might 
probably hare effected tke complete conquest, 
which bad been so long attempted in rain. But 
while tbe wars in Scotland were at the hottest, 
Sdward became also enga^d in hostilities with 
fVance, kaving laid claim to the crown of that 
kingdom. Thus Edward was ^iged to aladcen 
his efibrti in Soodand, and the patriots began to 
gun ground decisively in tbe dreadfiil contest 
iriiidt was so obslioately mainteiaed on both sides. 

The Soots sent an embassy to obtain money and 
■Mitanee from die French ; and tbey reeeiTed np- 
plies of btrtb, which enabled tJiem to recorer their 
aaUet and towaa from tbe Esglisb. 
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^Ediobnrgh cutle was taken from the invaders 
by a atratagtim. Tlie Knight nf Liddesdde, with 
two hundred choien men, embarked at Dandee, in 
a merchant renel commanded hj one William 
Carry. The shipmaiter, on their arrival at Leitb> 
went with a party of bis tailors to the castle, car- 
ryin(f barrel* of wine and hamper* of proTiuong, 
which he pretended it was hi« desire to sell to th« 
E!ngligh governor and big garrison. But getting 
entrance at tbe gate nnder this pretext, they raised 
the war-ahout of Douglas, and tbe Knight of Lid- 
desdals rushed in with liis soldiers, and secured the 
castle. Perth, and other important places, were 
also retaken by the Scots, and Edward Baliol 
retired out of the country, in despair of making 
good his pretensions to the crown. 

The nobles of Scotland, finding the affiurs of the 
kingdom more prosperous, now came to the reso- 
lution of bringing back from France, where he had 
resided for safety, their yonng king, David 11., 
and bis coRBort, Queen Joanna. They arrived in 
1341. 

David II. was still a youth, neither did he pos- 
sess at any period of life the wisdom and talents 
of his father, the great King Robert. The nobles 
of Scotland had become each a petty prince on his 
own estates ; tbey made war on each other as they 
had done upon the English, and the poor King 
possessed no power of restraining them. A most 
melancholy instance of this discord took places 
shortly after David's return from France. 

I have told you how Sir Alexander Ramsay and 
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the Knight of Liddeidale asditted each odier in 
^hting againit the English. They were great 
frien(!a and companions in arma. But Ramsay, 
having taken hy storm the strong caitle of Rox- 
burgh, the King bestowed on him the office of 
sheriff of that county, which was before enjoyed 
by the Knight of Liddesdale. As this was placing 
another person in his room, the Knight of Liddes- 
dale altogether forgot bis old friendship for Ram- 
say, and resolved to pnt him to death. He came 
Baddenly upon him with a strong party of men, 
while he was administering justice at Hawick. 
Bamsay, baring no suspicion of injury from the 
hand of his old comrade, and having few men with 
him, was easily overpowered, and being wonnded, 
was hurried away to the lonely castle of the Her- 
mitage, which stands in the middle of the morasses 
of Liddesdale. Here he was thrown into a dun- 
geon, where he had no other sustenance than some 
grain which fell down from a granary above ; and 
&fter lingering seventeen days in that dreadful con- 
dition, the brave Sir Alexander Ramsay died. 
This was in 1342, Nearly four hundred and fifty 
years afterwards, that is, about forty years ago, a 
mason, digging amongst the ruins of Hermitage 
CBStle,' broke into a dangeon, where lay a quantity 

' [" SoiiMjnn igo. a muon, employed in building ■ dike ia 
tbe nnghbonrbcHid, hid Ihe carioiil; to panoUits iulo ■ tiuIi in 
tha utt eDd of tbe eulle. Hiving mad* in opening, he da- 
■oanded by i liddec ; ind in a violt ibont eigbt feet equacSi he 
fiiond i«v«nl hnmin bonei, with a •addls, a bridie, and moid ; 
he biongbt out (he bridie and iwoid. The bit wat of an nncommoa 
liMithacuibof JtiiintbepOiKiHODof WalteiScott, Eiq.,adTO- 
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of chaff, Bome hnmMi bones, and a bridle bit, wbich 
were sQppoaed to mark the vanlt as the place of 
Ramsay'g death. The bridle bit wu givea to 
grandpapB, who preiented it to the pretest gallant 
Earl of Dalhouiie, a brave soldier, like his ancestor 
Sir Alexand^ Ramiay, from whom he ia linaaily 
deuended. 

The King wa« mnch displeased at the commia- 
sion of so great a crime, on the person of so faithful 
a aubJBct. He made tome attempts to avenge the 
nmrder, but the Knight of Liddesdale was too 
powerful to be pnnishedi and the King was obliged 
to receive him again into friendship and confidence. 
But God in his own good time revenged this crnel 
deed. About five years after the crime was com- 
mitted, the Knight of Liddesdale was taken 
prisoner by the English at the battle of Neville's 
Cross, near Durham, tu>d is suspected of having 
obtMned bis liberty by entering into a treacherous 
leagne with the English monari^ He had no 
time to carry his treason, however, into effect; 

for, shortly after his liberation, he was 
l^^g"" slain whilst hunting: in Ettrick Forest, 

by his near relation and godson, William 
liord Douglas. The place where he fell was 
called from his name, William-hope. It is a pity 
that the Knight of Liddlesdale committed that 
great crime of murdering Ramsay, and entered 

Mte. lattudBn^saBlMGmadtgmtqautitrofthaluukiofMtt. 
Baparl ufi, thi graiMj tl tbc nUla »*• imiiHdiiUlf *I»t« tbu 
vnlt, tad that 6if Aluandsr Hum]' tubiuted £h loms tiD« on 
what fall domi iBtot'kenalt."-'SlatUli£al Acamittaf BcntlanJ. 
iPeriti of CatOtlama.^ nd.in. 179S, p. 62.] 
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into the treasonable treaty with the King of Eng- 
land. In other respects, he was ranked so high in 
public esteem, that he was called the Flower of 
Chivalry ; and an old writer has said of him, ■' He 
was terrible in arms, modest and gentle in peace, 
the scourge of England, and the buckler and wall 
of Scotland ; one whom good success never made 
presumptuous, and whom evil fortune never discou- 
raged." 

We return to the state of Scotland at the time 
when the yoong King was restored. Battles and 
skirmishes were fought on all sides ; but the Scots 
having gained back the whole of their own country, 
the war became less inveterate ; and although no 
settled peace took place, yet truces, to endure for 
a certain number of months and years, were agreed 
upon from time to time ; and the English histo- 
rians allege that the Scottish nation were always 
ready to break them when a tempting opportunity 
occurred. 

Such a trnce was in existence aboat 1346, when, 
Edward the Third being absent in France, and in 
the act of besieging Calais, David was induced, by 
the pressing and urgent counsels of the French 
King, to renew the war, and profit by the King's 
absence from England. The young King of Scot- 
land raised, accordingly, a large army, and entering 
Bngland on the west frontier, he marched eastward 
towards Durham, harassing and wasting the coun- 
try with great severity ; the Scots boasting, that, 
now the King and his nobles wera absent) there 

VOL. xai. p 
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were none in EnglAnd to oppoia them, lave priests 
and hut mechmnics. 

But they were g>Teatly deceived. The lords of 
the northern connties of England, together with 
the Archbiihop of York, assembled a gallant armf • 
They defeated the vanguard of the Scott, and came 
upon the main body by surprise. The English 
army, in which there were many ecclesiastics, bore, 
as their standard, a crucifix, displayed amid the 
banners of the nobility. The Scots had taken post 
among some enclosures, which greatly embarrassed 
their movements, and their ranks remaining st^ 
tionary, were, as on former occasions, destroyed 
by the English arrows. Here Sir John Grahame 
offered his services to disperse the bowmen, if he 
were intrusted with a body of cavalry. But al- 
though this was the movement which decided the 
battle of Bannockhnm, Grahame could not obtain 
&6 means of attempting it In the mean time the 
Scottish army fell fast into disorder. The King 
himself fonght bravely in the midst of bit nobles 
and was twice wounded with arrows. At length 
he was captured by John Copland, a Northumber- 
land gentleman ; the same who was made prisoner 
at Dnnbar. He did not secnre hit royal captive 
without resistance ; for in the struggle, the King 
dashed ont two of Copland's teeth with his dagger. 
The left wing of the Scottish army continued fight- 
ing long after the rest were routed, and at lengtit 
made a safe retreat. It was commanded by the 
Steward of Scotland and the Earl of March. 
Very many of the Scottish nobility were slain ; 
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▼ery many made priaonera. The King himielf was 
led in trinmp)i throng^h the streets of London, and 
committed to the Tower a close prisoner. This 
battle wag fooght at Nerille's Cross, near Dnrham, 
on I7th October, 1346. 

Thus was another great Tictory guned by tite 
English over the Scots. It was followed by far- 
ther advantages, which gave the victors for a time 
possession of the country from the Scottish Bsrder 
as fiir as the verge of Lothian. But the Scots, as 
usual, were no sooner compelled to momentary 
submission, than they began to consider the means 
of shaking off the yoke. 

William Douglas, son to that Douglas who was 
killed at Halidon hill, near Berwick, now displayed 
his share of that courage and conduct which seemed 
tJie birthright of that extraordinary family. He 
recovered his own territories of Douglasdale, drove 
tbe English ont of Ettriek forest, and assisted the 
inhabitants ol Tevioldale in regaining their inde- 
pendenee. 

On this occasion, indeed, the invasion of the 
English was not attended with the same extensively 
bad effects as on former victories obtained by them. 
The title of Baliol was not again set up, and that 
nominal sovereign snrrendered to the English 
monarch all his right and interest in the kingdom 
of Scotland, in tMtimeiiy of which he presented 
bim a haodful of earth Wonging to the eoontry, 
■ad a crown of gold. Edward, la reward of titia 
nrrender of the Scoltisb crown, fixed a large 
aannsl income open Balitri, who re^ed from pobtis 
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afiairs, and lived ever afterfrarda in sncli obscurity, 
that historians do not even record the period of his 
death. Nothing which he afterwards did bore the 
Bune marks of coarage and talent, as the enterprise 
in which he commanded the disinherited barons, 
and obtained the great victory at the battle of 
Dupplin. It seems therefore Ijkely, that he had 
upon that occasion some aasiitance which he did 
not Afterwards enjoy. 

Sdward III. was not more fortunate in making 
war on Scotland in his own name, than when he 
nsed the pretext of supporting Boliol. He marched 
into East-Lothian in spring 1355, and committed 
such ravages that the period was long marked by 
the name of the Burned CandUmat, because so 
many towns and villages were burned. Bat the 
Scots had removed every species of provisions 
which cunld be of use to the invaders, and avoided 
a general battle, while they engaged in a number 
of skirmishes. In this manner Edward was com- 
pelled to retreat out of Scotland, after sastaining 
mnch loss. 

Afler the failare of this effort, Edward seems to 
have desp^ed of the conqnest of Scotland, and en- 
tered into terms for a truce, and for setting the 
King at liberty. 

Thus David II. at length obtained his freedom 
from the English, after he had been detained is 
prison eleven years. The Scots agreed to pay a 
ransom of one hundred thousand merks, a heavy 
charge on a country always poor, and exhausted by 
tlie late wara. The people were so delighted to sea 
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the King; once more, that they followed him every 
where ; and (which shows the rudeoess of the 
times) ruihed even into his private chamber, till, 
incepited at their troublesome and intrusive loyalty, 
the Kin{f snatched a mace from an o£Scer, and broke 
with his own royal hand the head of the liog^eroan 
who was nearest to him. After this rebuke, saith 
the historian, he was permitted to be private in his 
apartment. 

The latter years of this King's life bave nothing 
very remarkable, excepting that, after the death of 
Joanna of England, his first wife, he made an im- 
prudent marriage with one Margaret Logie, a 
woman of great beaoty, but of obscure family; he 
was afterwards divorced or separated from her. 
He had no children by either of his wives. David 
the Second died at the age of forty-seven years, in 
the castle of Edinbargb, 22d February, 13^0-1. 
He bad reigned forty-two years, of which eleven 
were spent in captivity. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Jeeetmi of Robert SUwari~War of 13S5, andamvelaf 
Johndt rKnneinScoOand—BatlleofOllerbun—Detah 
ef Robert ZI. 

[1S70— 139a] 

As David tbe Second died childless, the male 
line of his father, the great Robert Brace, was at 
an end. But the attachment of the Scottish nation 
luturalljr tm-ned to tbe family of that heroic prince, 
and they resolved to confer the crown on a grand- 
son of his by the mother's side. Marjory, the 
daaghter of Robert Bruce, had married Walter, 
the Lord High Steward of Scotland, and the sixth 
of his family who had enjoyed that high dignity, in 
consequence of possessing which the family had 
acquired the snmame of Stewait. This Walter 
Stewart, with his wife Marjory, were ancestors of 
that long line of Stewarts who afterwards ruled 
Scotland, and came at length to he Kings of Eng- 
land also. The last King of the Stewart family lost 
his kingdoms at the great national Revolation in 
1688, and his son and grandsons died in exile. The 
female line have possession of the crown at this 
moment, in the person of our Sovereign, King 
Oeorge the Fourth. When, therefore, you hear 
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of the lioe of Stewart, yon will know that the 
detcendanta of Walter Stewart and Marjory Braoo 
are the family meant by that term. It it uud, that 
the Stewart! were descended from Fleance, die 
son of BanqDO, whose posterity the witchei ded»- 
Ted were to be Kin^ of Scotland, and who wai 
murdered by Macbeth. But this aeema a rery 
doubtful tradition. 

Walter, the Steward of Scotland, who married 
Bruce's daa^hter, was a gallant man, and fought 
bravely at Bannodcbnm, where he had a high com- 
mand. Bat he died young, imd much regretted. 
Bobert Stewart^ his son by Marjory Bruce, grand- 
son, of couTBe, of King Robert, waa the person 
now caRed to the throne. He was a good and 
kind- tempered prince. When young he had been 
a brave soldier ; but he was now fif^y-five yean 
old, and snbject to a violent inOammation io his 
eyes, which rendered them ai red as blood. From 
these causes he lived a good deal retired, and was 
not active enough to be at the head of a fierce and 
nomanageable nation like the Scots. 

Robert Stewart's ascent to the throne was not 
nnopposed, for it was claimed by a formidable com- 
petitor. Thiswas William Earl of Douglas. That 
iamily, in which so many great men had arisen, 
was now come to a great pitch of power and proS' 
fierity, and possessed almost a sovereign authority 
in the southern parts of Scotland. The Earl of 
Douglas was on the present occasion induced to 
depart from hii claim, upon his son being married 
to Euphemia, the daughter of Robert 11. Stewart 
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therefore vu crowned wittiont farther opposition. 
But the extreme power of the Donglasea, which 
raised them almost to a level with the crown, wa> 
afterwards the occasion of great national oommo- 
tion and distress. 

There were not many things of moment in the 
bistorf of Robert II. But the wars with England 
were less frequent, and the Scots had learned a 
better way of conducting them. The following 
instances may be selected. 

In 1385, the French, finding themselves hard 
pressed by the English in their own country, 
resolved to send an army into Scotland, Ut agtist 
that nation in making war upon the English, and 
thus find work for the Utter people at home. They 
sent, therefore, one thousand men-at-arms,— 
knights, and squires, that is, in full armour ; and 
aa each of those had four or five soldiers under 
bim, the whole force was very considerable. They 
sent also twelve hundred suits of complete armour 
to the Scots, with a large sum of money, to assist 
them to make war. This great force was com- 
manded by John de Vienne, High-Admiral of 
France, a brave and distinguished general.' 

' [" V[eDDs nu lh« moiE celsbnted warrior oF Franca in that 
■gs. Hia filter naa Guillaume de Vienn«, lard of Rolbni, one 
of the moit ancieDt ooblea of BurgoDdf, After manf cmintot 
•erficei. Jahaa de Vienne atlended tb« Duke of Bourbon to the 
Siege of CjirlhaKe, 1390, ind nu tlaio at tbe raeh battle of 
NicopoUi againat the To'Ve, a6lh Ssptember, 1396, where thia 
valerao led the van and performed pTodigiea of valour. Such 
iraa Ui raptitatloa, even in hia fatbei'e lifetime, that he glutied in 

rior."— Pi>i«»TOK, t. i p. ap.] 
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In the mean time, the King of Eng^land, Richard 
II., aummoned together, on his side, a larger army 
perhaps than any King of England had ever be- 
fore commanded, and moved towards the Scottish 
Border. The Scots also assembled large forces, 
tad the French admiral expected there would be 
a great pitched battle. He said to tho Scottish 
nobles, " Vou have always said, that if yon had 
■ome hundreds of French men-at-arms to help 
yon, you would give battle to the English. Now, 
here we are to give you aid — Let ns give battle." 

The Scottish nobles answered, that they would 
not rnn so great a hazard, as risk the fate of tha 
country in one battle ; and one of them, probably 
Douglas, conveyed John do Vienne to a narrow 
pass, where, nnseen themselvei, tbey might see tha 
army of England march through. The Scot made 
the admiral remark at the great multitude of 
archers, the number and high discipline of the 
English men-at-arms, and then asked the French- 
man, as a soldier, whether he could advise the 
Scots to oppose these clouds of archers with a few 
ill-trained Highland bowmen, or encounter with 
their small trotting nags the onset of the brilliant 
chivalry of England. 

The Admiral de Vienne could not but own that 
the risk was too unequal. " But yet, if you do 
not fight," be said, " what do you mean to do P If 
you do not oppose this great force, the Enf^liah 
will destroy your country." 

" Let them do tbeir worst," said Douglas, 
imiling ; " they will find hut little to destroy. 
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Onr people are all retired into woods, hills, and 
morasaes, and have driven off their cattle, which is 
Aeir only property, along with them. The Eng- 
liah will find nothing either to take away or to 
eat. The hoa*ea of the gentlemen are smaJl 
towers, with thick walls, which even fire will not 
destroy ; as for the common people, they dwell in 
mere hats, and if the EngUsh choose to born them, 
> few trees from the wood is all that is necessary to 
bnild them np again." 

" Bnt what will yon do with yonr army if yoo 
do not fight?" said the Fienchman ; " and how 
will yonr people endure the distrees, and famine, 
and plunder, which mntt he the consequences of 
the inraaion P " 

*' Yon shall see that oar army will not lie idle," 
■aid Douglaa; " and as for onr Scottish people, 
they will endure pillage, and they will endure fa- 
mine, and every other extremity of war ; bat they 
will not endnre an Snglish master." 

The event showed the troth of what I>ougUs 
had said. The great army of England entered 
Scotland on the eastern side of the frontier, and 
marched on, much embarrassed and distressed for 
want of provisions, Inying waste the villages and 
what property they found, but finding very little 
to destroy, and nothing to subsist upon. On the 
contrary, no sooner did the Scottish nobles learn 
that the English were fairly engaged in Scotland) 
than, with a numerous army, consisting chiefly of 
light cavalry, like that led by Douglas and Ran- 
dolph in 1327, they burst into the western counties 
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of Englaad, wbere they gained more BpoU, and did 
more damage, in tjieconrseof aday or two'smtuch, 
thaa the English could hare done io Scotland, had 
they bnrned the whole conntry from the Border to 
Aberdeen. 

The EnglUh were qoickly called back to the de- 
fence of their own country, and thoogh there had 
been no battle, yet from bad roads, want of forage, 
scantineBB of prorigioni, and similar Cannes, they 
had ■ustained a heavy loss of men and hones ; 
while the Scottish army, on the contrary, had kept 
good cheer in a coantry to mnch richer than their 
own, and were grown wealthy by plunder. Thia 
wise scheme of defence had been recommended to 
his posterity by the Bruce, as the only effeotnal 
mode of defending the Scottish frontier. 

As to the French auxiliaries, they qnarreQed 
very much with the reception they met with. They 
complained that tho nation which they came to as- 
ust treated them with no kindness or good-will, 
and that they withheld from them forage, provi- 
sions, and other supplies. The Scots replied, on 
the other hand, that their allies were an expense 
to them, without being of any use ; that their wants 
were many, and could not be supplied in so poor a 
country as Scotland; and, finally, that they insulted 
the inhabitants, and pillaged the country wherever 
they durst. Nor would the Scots permit the French 
to leave Scotland till they gave security that they 
would pay the expenses of their own mainten- 
ance. The French knights, who had hoped to 
acquire both wealth and ihme, returned in very bad 
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homoor from a kingdom where the people were bo 
wild and onciTiliied, and the conntiy so monntaia- 
008 and poor; where the patches of cultivated 
land bore no proportion to the extended wastes, and 
the wild animals were ninch more numerous than 
those which were trained for the use of man. 

It was from prndence, not from want of courage, 
that the Scots avoided great battles with tbe Eng- 
lish. They readily engaged in smaller actions, 
when they fought with the utmost valour on both 
sides, till, as an old historian expresses it, sword 
and lance could endure no longer, and then they 
would part from each other, saying, " Good day ; 
and thanks for the sport you have shown."' A 
very remarkable instance of such a desperate battle 
occurred in the year 1388. 

The Scottish nobles had determined npon sn 
invasion of England on a large scale, and bad 
assembled a great army for that purpose; but 
learning that the people of Northumberland were 
raising an army on the eastern frontier, they 
resolved to limit their incursion to that which 
might be achieved by the Earl of Douglas, with a 
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clioaen band of four or five tliousand men. With 
this force he penetrated into the mountainona 
frontier of England, where an ftssault was least 
expected, and issuing forth near Newcastle, fell 
npon the flat and rich country around, slaying, 
plundering, burning, and loading his army with 
spoil. 

Percy, Earl of Northumberland, an English 
noble of great power, and with whom the Douglas 
had frequently had encounters, sent his two song. 
Sir Henry and Sir Ralph Percy, to stop the 
progress of this inraslon. Both were gallant 
knights ; but the first, who, from his impetuosity, 
was called Hotspur, was one of the most distin- 
guished warriors in England, as Douglas was in 
Scotland. The brothers threw themselves hastily 
into Newcastle, to defend that important town ;. 
and as Douglas, in an insulting manner, drew up 
his followers before the walls, they came out to 
skirmish with the Scats. Douglas and Henry 
Percy encountered personally ; and it so chanced, 
that Douglas in the struggle got possession of 
Hotspur's spear, to the end of which was attached 
a small ornament of silk, embroidered with pearls, 
on which was represented a lion, the cognisance, 
as it is called, of the Percies. Douglas shook thi» 
trophy aloft, and declared that he woald carry 
it into Scotland, and plant it on his castie of 
Dalkeith. . 

" That," said Percy, " shalt thon never do. I 
will regain my lance ere thou canst get back into 
Scotland." 
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" Then," «&id Doag-Ias, " come to seek it, and 
tfaon shalt find it before my tent" 

The Scottish army, having completed the ppr- 
pose of their expedition, began their retreat tip the 
rile of the little river Reed, which affi>rded a tole- 
rate road running north-weatward towarda their 
own frontier. They encamped at Otterhurn, about 
tireaty miles from the Scottish border, oii the 19ttt 
Angnit, 1388. 

In the middle of the night, the alarm arose in 
the Scottish camp, that the English host were 
coming upon them, and the moonlight showed the 
approach of Sir Henry Percy, with a body of men 
saperior in nomber to that of Douglua. He had 
already crotsed the Reed water, and was advancing 
towards the left flank of the Scottish army. Don- 
glaa, not choosing to receive the assault in tliat 
position, drew his men out of the camp, and with a 
degree of military skill which coold scarce have 
been expected when his forces were of such an 
undisciplined character, he altogether chang-ed the 
position of the army, and presented his troops with 
their front to the advancing English. 

Hotspur, in the mean time, marched his squadrons 
tbrongh the deserted camp, where there were nons 
left bot a few servants and stragglers of the army. 
The interruptions which the English troops met 
with, threw them a little into disorder, when the 
moon arising showed them the Scottish anny> 
which they bad inppoaed to be relreatin|^, drawn 
up in complete order, and prepared to fi^L The 
battle commenced with the greatest fury; for Peroj 
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and Douglas were the two mo»t diBtingaighed lol- 
diera of their time, and each army trusted in the 
ooarage and talents of their commanderg, whose 
names were shouted on either side. The Scots, 
who were oatnambered, were at length about to 
give way, when Douglas, their leader, caused his 
hanner to advance, attended by his best men. He 
himself, shouting his war-ory of " Douglas !" rashed 
forward, clearing bis way with the blows of his 
battle-axe, and breaking into the very thickest of 
the enemy. He fell, at length, nnder three mortal 
wounds. Had his death been observed by the 
enemy, the event would probably have decided the 
battle agunst the Soots ; but the English only 
knew that some brave man-at-arms had fallen. 
Mean time the other Scottish nobles pressed for- 
ward, and found their general dying among several 
of his iaithful esquires and pages, wbu lay slun 
around. A. stout priest, called William of North 
Berwick, the chaplain of Douglas, was protecting 
the body of his wounded patron with a long lance. 

" How fares it, cousin ?" lud Sinclair, the first 
Scottish knight who came up to the expiring leader. 

" Indifferently," answered Douglas ; " but bless- 
ed be God, my ancestors have died iu fields of 
battle, not on down-beds. I sink fast ; but let them 
still cry my war-cry, and conceal my death front 
myfoUowers. There was a tradition in our &mily 
tktt a dead Douglas should win a field, and I trniC 
it will be this day accomplished." 

The nobles did as he had enjoined ; tbey con- 
cealed the Earl's body, and agun rnshed on to the 
featdei ahonting " Douglas I Douglas I" louder than 
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before. The SnglUh were weakened by the loss 
ttf the brave brothers, Henry and Ralph Percy, 
both of whom were made prisonerg, fighting most 
gallantly, and alroost no man of note amongst the 
Eoglish escaped death or captiTity. Hence a Scot- 
tish poet has said of the name of Douglas,' 

" HMt* haf* be*D liDOWD (t ibst di<id lound (a jield. 
And, Douglu dud, lii* ouie hith not the Geld." 

Sir Henry Percy became the prisoner of Sir 
Hugh Montgomery, who obliged him for ransom 
to build a castle for him at Penoon in Ayrshire. 
The battle of OtCerburn was diBastrons to the lead- 
ers on both sides — Percy being made captive, and 
Douglas slain on the field. It has been the subject 
of many songs and poems, and the great historian 
Froissart says, that, one other action only excepted, 
it was the best fought battle of that warlike time. 

Robert II. died at his castle of Dundonald in 
Kyle, after a short illness, in the seventy-fif^h year 
of his age, on the 19th April, 1390. His reign of 
nineteen years did not approach in glory to that of 
his maternal grandfather, Robert Bruce; but it 
was for more fortunate than that of David II. 
The claims of Baliol to the crown were not revived i 
and though the English made more than one incur- 
sion into Scotland, they were never able to retain 
long possession of the country. 

' [" Donglu. ■ DBDif through all the aorld renownsd — 
A nune itut rouHt lil» the tnimpFt'i aouod 1 — 
Oft htv« yoin f>theit, prodigal of life, 
A Donglat followed through the hloadr ttrifs. 
HoMi htvo b«en knawa," &c. 

PruJa^uc to Haul's Tragtiy af I)oiiglai.\ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Jeceiaoa of Robert TTL^SitordeT^ Statt of the Bigh- 
landt— Confliel beiween ihr Clan Oiatlan and the Oaa 
Kay Im the NoHh Inch of Perth— Character and Death 
<f the Duhe of Bothtay, the Heir Apparent— Battle of 
BomUdon — af Slirewibury—Caiptiire of Pnnce Jamet ^ 
the £nglidi, and Heath of Robert III. 

[1390—1406.] 

The eldest Bon of Robert II. was originally called 
John. But it was a popalar remark, that the kings 
named John, both of France and England, had 
been nnfortanate, and the Scottish people were 
very partial to the name of Robert, from its having 
been borne by the great Bruce. John Stewart, 
therefore, on ascending the Scottish 
throne, changed his name to that of "J^g*"*' 
Robert III. We shall see, howerer, 
that this poor king remained as nnfortnnate as if 
Iiii name had still been John.* 

' [" The unfoTtimite leigni of Joka of Goglasd, Jolrn of 
Fnoee, ud Jobn Baliol, Hem ilana to lu<« bMn caaaid«(id. 
Hid tlu binorin of Cutile, Arr^oo, Portugil, Deomirk, &c., 
baeo eoniultad, tbi> vague idea muat have puied away. Junei 
wu, ia ScottUb binory, a moit uohapp]' Dtun< ; ;et wu coiiti- 
nnad to ui •oytrngu." — Piheiktoh. j 

VOL. XZII. <t 
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Tiie disturbancea of the Highlands were one of 
the plagues of his reign. You mast recollect that 
that extensive range of mountains was inhabited 
by a race of men different in language and manners 
from the Lowlanders, and divided into families 
called Clans. The English termed them the Wild 
Scots, and the French the Scottish Savages ; and, 
in good truth, very wild and savage they seem to 
have been. The losses which the Low Country 
had sustained by the English wars had weakened 
tiie districts next to the Highlands so much, that 
they became unable to repress the incursions of the 
mountaineers, who descended from their hills, took 
spoil, burned and destroyed, as if in the country of 

In 1392, a large body of these Highlanders 
broke down from the Grampian mountains. The 
chiefs were called Clan-Donnochy, or sons of Dun< 
can, answering to the clan now called Robertson. 
A party of the Ogilvies and Lindsays, under Sir 
Widt*" Ogiivy, Sheriff of Angus, marched hastily 
against them, and charged them with their lances. 
But notwithstanding the advantage of tlieir being 
mounted and completely sheathed in armour, the 
Highlanders defended themselves with such obsti- 
nacy, as to slay the sheriff and sixty of his follow* 
' ers, and repulse the Lowland gentlemen. To give 
some idea of their ferocity, it is told that Sir David 
Lindsay, having in the first encounter run bis lance 
through the body of one of the Highlanders, bore 
Jiim down and pinned him to the earth. In this 
condition, and in his dying agonies, the Highlander 
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writhed himgelf upwards on the spear, and exerted 
his last strength in fetching a sweeping blow at 
Uie armed knight with his two-faanded sword. 
The stroke, made with all the Inst energies of a 
djring man, cnt through Lindsay's stirrup and steel- 
boot, aod though it did not sever his leg from his 
body, yet wounded him so severely as to oblige 
him to quit the field. 

It happened, fortonately perhaps for the Low- 
lands, that the wild Highlanders were as much 
addicted to quarrel with each other as with their 
Lowland neighbours. Two clans, or rather two 
leagues or coofederades, composed each of several 
separate dans,' fell into such deadly feud with 
each other, as filled the whole neighbourhood with 
slaughter and discord- 
When this feud or quarrel could be no other- 
wise ended, it was resolved that the difference 
should he decided by a combat of thirty men of 
the Clan Chattan, against the same number of the 
Clan Kay ; that the battle should take place on the 
Korth Inch of Perth, a beautiful and level meadow, 
in part surrounded by the river Tay; and that it 
shonld be fought in presence of the King and his 
nobles. Now, there was a cruel policy in this 
arrangement ; for it was to be supposed tjiat all the 
best and leading men of each clan would desire to 
be among the thirty which were to fight for their 
honour, and it was no less to be expected that the 
battle would be very bloody and desperat«. Thus, 
the probable event would be, that both clans, having 
■'XSee " Tht Fair Maid of Prrth," Wapirky Novell, vol. 48.] 
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lott very many of their buit mnd brarett men, 
would be mora euily managed in future. Sudb 
was probably the view of tbo King and his cooo- 
■ellon io permitting thii deiperate conflict, wbidi 
ll0w«rer, was much in the spirit of the times. 

The parties on each side were drawn out, armed 
with sword and target, axe and dagger, and stood 
looking on e>£h other with fierce and sarage aspects, 
when, jnst as the signal for fight was expected, the 
Munmander of the Clan Chattso perceived that one 
of his men, whose heart bad failed him, had de- 
serted his standard. There was no time to seek 
■nothar man from the clan, so the chieftain, as hii 
only resonrce, was obliged to ofier a reward to any 
one who would fight in the room of the fugitive. 
Perhaps you think it might be difficult to get a 
man, who, for a small hire, would undergo the perils 
of a battle which was likely to l>e so obstinate" and 
deadly. But in ^at fighting age, men valaed their 
lives lightly. One Henry Wynd, a citisen of 
Perth, and a saddler by trade, a little bandy-legged 
man, bnt of great strength and activity, and well 
accustomed tonse the broadsword, offered himBelff 
for half a French crown, to serve on the psit of 
the Ghm Chattan in the battle of thu day. 

The lignal was then given by sound of the royal 
trumpets, and of the great war-bagpipes of the 
Highlanders, and the two parties fell on each other 
widi the utmost fory ; their natoral ferocity of 
temper being excited by feudal hatred agunst the 
hostile clan, seal for the honour of their own, and 
a conadonsness that they were fighting in pro- 
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lence of the King mid nobles of Scotland. As 
ihey fought with the two-handed sword and axe, 
ib% wounds thef infiicted on each other were of a 
ghastly size and character. Heads were cloven 
asonder, limbs were lopped from tbe trunk. The 
meadow was soon drenched with blood, and cover- 
ed with dead and wounded men. 

In the midBt of the deadly conflict, the chieftain 
of the Clan Chattan ebserved that Henry Wynd, 
after he had alun one of the dan Kay, drew aside, 
and did not seem willing to fight more. 

" How is this," said he, " art thou afraid ?' 

" Not I," answered Henry ; " bat I have done 
enough of work for half-a-crown." 

" Forward and fight," said the highland chief; 
"he that doth not grudge his day's work, I will 
not attnt him in his wagea." 

Thna enconraged, Henry Wynd again plunged 
into the conflict, and, by hig excellence as a swordl- 
man, contributed a great deal to the victory, which 
at length fell to the Clan Chattan. Ten of tbe 
idctors, with Henry Wynd, whom the Highland- 
ers called the Goto CArom (that \a, the crooked or 
bandy-legged smith, for be was both a smith and 
saddler, war-saddles being then made of steel), 
irere left alive, bnt they were all wounded. Only 
one of the clan Kay survived, and he was unhurt. 
But this single individual dared not oppose hims^ 
to eleven men, though all more or less injured, but, 
throwing himself into the Tay, swam to tbe other 
«de, and went off to carry to tbe Highlands the 
news of his elan's defeat. It is said, he was w ill 
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received by hU kinsmen that he put himself to 
death. 

Some part of the above story is matter of tra- 
dition, but the general fact is certain. Henry Wynd 
was rewarded to the Hi^^hland chieftain's best 
ri>ilities ; but it was remarked, that, when the 
battle was over, he was not able to tell the name 
of the clan he had fought for, replying, when asked 
on which side he had been, that he was fighting for 
his own hand. Hence the proverb, " Kvery mao 
for Ills own hand, as Henry Wynd fong'ht.'' 

Itl the mean time troubles, to which we have 
formerly alluded, broke out in the family of Robert 
III. The King had been lamed in early youth 
by the kick of a horse, which had prevented his 
engaging in war. He was by disposition peaceful, 
religious, and just, but not firm of mind, and easily 
imposed on by those about him, and particularly 
by his brother the Duke of Albany, a man of an 
enterprising character, but crafty, ambitious, and 

This prince, the next heir to the crown, if the 
King's children could be displaced, continued to 
sow strife and animosity betwixt his father and 
the Duke of Rothsay, the eldest son of Robert III., 
and heir to his kingdom. Rothsay was young, gay, 
and irregular, his father old, and strict in his prin- 
ciples ; occasions of quarrel easily arose betwixt 
them, and Albany represented the conduct of the 
son to the father in the worst light. 

The King and Queen seem to have been of 
opinion, that the marriage of the prince might put 
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an end to his idle and licentious course of life. 
But Albany, whom they consulted, conducted tltip 
important affair in a manner disgraceful to the 
royal family. He proceeded upon the jjriiiciple, 
that the prince should marry the dao^ter of such 
Scottish noble as was willing to -pay the largest 
sum of money for the honour of connecting himself 
with the royal house. The powerful George, Eaii 
of March, was M £rst the largest offerer. But 
although the prince was contracted to the daughter 
of that nobleman accordingly, yet the match was 
broken off by Albany, when a still larger sura was 
offered by the Earl of Douglas. His predecessor 
Earl James, killed at Otterburn, had married the 
King's sister, and Earl Archibald was now desirous 
that his own daughter should be even more nearly 
connected with royalty, by wedding the heir of 
the throne. They were married accordingly, but 
in an eril hour. 

. The prince continned to give offence by the 
lerity of his condnct ; Albany continued to pour 
his complaints into the King's ear, and Douglas 
became also the enemy of his royal sun-in-law. 

The history of this reign being imperfect, we 
do not distinctly know what charges were brought 
against the Duke of Rothsay, or how far they were 
true or false. But it seems certain that he was 
delivered up by his father to the power of his uncle 
of Albany, and that of his fatlier-in-law the Earl 
of Douglas, who treated him with the utmost 
cruelty. 

A villain named Bamorgny, with the assistance 
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of Sir William Linduy, was furnished with « 
wmrrtnt for apjtfehending and confining the person 
of the beir-apparent of Scotland. Armed with thig 
■ntbority, they aeiaed apoo him as he was journey- 
in^ in Fife, witfaoat any Boapicion — placed him 
npoD an ordinary work-horse, and eonduuted him 
to the Strang tower, or castle, of Falkland, belong'- 
iag to Albany. It was a heavy fall of rain, bat 
the poor prince was allowed no other shelter Uian 
a peasant's cloak. When in that gloomy fortiess, 
he was thrown into a dungeon, and for fifteen days 
■offered to remain without food, under the charge 
of two ruffians named Wright and Selkirk, whose 
task it was to watch the agony of their victim till 
h terminated in death. It is said that one woman, 
touched with his lamentations, contrived to brin|f 
him from time to time thin barley cakes, concealed 
in her veil, which she passed through the bars of 
his prison ; and that another woman supplied him 
with milk from her own bosom. Both were dis- 
covered, and what scanty resources their charity 
could afii>rd were intercepted ) and the unhappy 
prince died in the month of March 1402, of famine, 
—the most severe and lingering mode among the 
many by which life may be ended.' 

Tliere is no evidence that the old King, infirm 
ud simple-minded as he was, suspected the foul 
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plajr which big gon Iwd reeeired ; bnt the vengeance 
of Gud seemed to menace the country in which 
nich a tragedy had he«n acted. The Eu\ of 
Marcli, incensed at the breach of the contract be- 
tvixt hig daaghter and the prince, deserted the 
Scottish caase,and embraced that of England. He 
fled to Northumberland, and from thence made 
repeated incorsions upon the Scottish frontier. 

The E^rl of Douglas, placing himself at the bead 
of ten thonsand men, made an incursion into Eng- 
land, with banner displayed, and took great spoiL 
But, in retarning, he was waylaid by the celebrated 
Hotspnr, who, with George of March and others, 
had assembled a nameroas army. Dongias, with 
the same infatuation as had been displayed at so 
many other battles, took his groand on 
■D eminence called Homildon, where big |^.^^^^ 



English arrows, the Scots suffering great loss, for 
which they were unable to repay the enemy. While 
they were thus suittaining a dreadfully uneqnal 
combat, a bold Scottish knight, named Sir John 
Swinton, called with a loud voice, " Why do we 
remain here on this hillside, to be shot like stags 
with arrows, when we might rush down upon the 
English, and dispute the combat hand to hand P 
liCt those who will, descend with me, that we may 
gain victory, or f«ll like men." There wag a young 
nobleman in the host, called the Lord of Gordon. 
The person living whom he most detested was thii 
same Sir John Swinton, beiuiuse in gome private 
quarrel he had slain Gordon's father. But when he 
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heard him gWe inch reiolute and brave advice in 
that dreadful estremitj, he required to be made a 
knig^ht at Smntun'B hand; "for," said he, "from 
the hand of no wiser leader, or braver man, can I 
atk that hononr." Swinton granted his desire, and 
having hastily performed the ceremony by gtriking^ 
the young man on the neck with the flat of his 
sword, and bidding him arise a knight, he and 
Gordon rushed down side by side with their fol- 
lowers, and made considerable slaughter amongst 
the English. But not being supported by other 
chiefs, they were overpowered and cat to pieces. 
The Scots lost the battle, sustaining a total defeat; 
and Douglas, wounded, and having lost an eye, feU 
into the hands of ibe English as a prisoner. 

A singular train of events followed, whieh b^iotig 
rather to English than Scottidi history, but which 
it is proper you ihotild know. The Earl of Nor* 
thnmberland, father to Hotspar, associated witb 
other discontented noblea, had determined to rebel 
against Henry IV., then King of England. To 
strengthen their forces, they gave Douglas his 
liberty, and engaged him to assist them in die civil 
warwhich was impending. Douglascame according- 
ly with a band of his countrymen, and joined Henry 
Percy, called Hotspur. They marched together 
into England, and fought a memorable battle with 
the royal forces near Shrewsbury. As Henry IV. 
was personally present in the battle, Douglas re- 
solved to seek him out, and end the contest by 
killing or making him prisoner. The King had, 
however, several other champions in the field. 
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anned and mounted exactly like himself. Of these, 
Douglas killed no less than three, as they appeared 
one after another ; so that when at length he en* 
countered the real kin^, he called out, with amaxe- 
tnent, " Where the deril do all these kings come 
from ? " The Scottish earl attacked Henry himself 
with the same fury with which he had assaulted 
those who represented him, overthrew the royal 
banner, slaying a valiant knight. Sir Thomas Blunt, 
to whose care it had been committed, and was about 
to kill the King. But numbers, and especially 
the hrave Prince of Wales, his son, came to the 
King of England's assistance ; and before Douglas 
conld fight his way forward to Henry, Hotspur 
was killed by an arrow-shot, and his party were 
obliged to fly. Doagks at length condescended to 
fly also, but his horse stumbling in ascending a hill, 
he was ag^n wounded and taken. 

We return to poor King Robert III., who vm 
now exhausted by age, infirmities, and family cala- 
mity. He had still a remaining son, called James, 
about eleven years old, and he was probably afraid 
to intrust him to the keeping of Albany, aa his 
death would have rendered that ambitious prince 
next heir to the throne. He resolved, therefore, 
to send the young prince to France, under pretence 
that he would receive a better education there than 
Scotland could afibrd him. An English vessel cap- 
tured that on board of which the prince v ^ i. 
was sailing to France, and James was no" 
sent to London. When Henry heard 
that the Prince of Scotland was in his power, he 
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retolred to detain him a prisoner. This was very 
nnjnit, for the coantriei of England and Scotland 
were at peace together at the time. The King 
•ent him to prison, bowerer, laying, that " the 
prince would be a> welt educated at his conrt as 
at that of France, for that he anderst«od French 
well." This wai raid in mockery, bat Henry kept 
fail word in this point ; and thoogb the Scottish 
prince was confined nnjustlyi he receired an ex- 
cellent education at the expense of the ^English 
monarch. 

This new inisfortnne, which placed the only 
remaining son of the poor old King in the hands 

of the English, seems to have broken the 
^UM* ''*"" "^ Robert 1 1 In who died about a 

year afterwards, OTerwhelmed with cala- 
mities and infirmity.' 

' [" Thii laat blow," hji Sir WkIUt Scott elMwliere, " com- 
pletalf brola the heiit af the uniisppy King Hobert 111. Vcn- 
gMocs foUnncd, timugti irilh i >Lov pice, ths tmclietj u'd 
enitlt; of hii brathet. Robert of Albuij'i own ^7 liiin went, 
indeed, in peice to the gcce, eod he Ugoefflrred ihe r^oc;, 
vbich b« had go fouJIj acquired, to hie bod Mnrdocb. Bui niae- 
t*en yean after the death of the old King, Jamea L retarned to 
Saotiaod, and Duhe Mardo«b of Albany, with hii ewia, wa> 
brought to the aciffold, ia expiacian of hit father'e guilt sad hi> 
owa."— Fair Maid a/ Perth (aevei.), voL iL p. 377. On 
the charKter of King Robert III., the aecond of ihs ill-fated 
family of Stewart who filled tbe throne of Scotland. Sir Walter 

but it waa bis great mitfortune, that, like otheii of hie demted 
line, hia meriU were not of a kind suited M the part be wat called 
upon to perform in life. The king of m fieree a people aa the 
Seoti then wers. ought to hare been warlike, prompt, and aetiia. 
liberal b rewarding eeniceg, itrict in puniibiog Crimea ; one wboae 
conduct abould make turn fsared ae well aa beloved. The qua- 
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litia of Robert tha TUid mn tha rtrerw of ill Ame. In ronth 
liB luid indeed lecn baltJet ; but, wicLouE incurring di^ncfl, 1ib 
lud nsTtr miaifened the cliinlniiia Idtc of war ind pen), or tLs 
Mgtr Aran to dutinguuh hinuelf bj diDgcraui ■cliianinanti, 
which tlut ige upeeted from ill who were'of noble birth, ud 
had chumi to inthonty, Bfliidci, liii militiTj ceraer wu T«rj 
ihoTt. Amidit tb« tumult it • tanmwnsiit, the foung Eul of 
Garrick, noh wu than hii title, received i kick from i hoTM; 
in comeqacnca of which, he wu Ume for tha reit of hti life* 
A> Robert hid ncTer teitifled much predilactian for nolent azai- 
tioB, ha did not prabablj mnch regret the ineipidtiii which 
•zmptad bim from thcM utiva uanm." — Ibid, tdL i. p. 179, 

isaj 
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CHAPTER XVIir. 

Megencg of Boberi, Duke of AUmny — Jedburgh Cattle rt^ 
laien and demotithed — Battle of ILtrtaiB — Btgeny of 
Murdac, Duke of Albam/SxploiU of the ScoU m 
France — DtlitKraace ofjamet J. from kii Captniity in 
England. 

[1406—1421.] 

Albany, the brother of Robert III., was now 
R^ent of the kingdom, of wliich he had lon^ 
actnally possessed the supreme gorernment. He 
was, it may be supposed, in no great hurry to 
obtain the release of his nephew Prince James, 
vhotie return to Scotland must have ended his 
own power. He was, as we have seen, a wicked, 
cruel, and ambitious man ; yet he was regular in 
administering justice, and took great care not to 
by any taxes on the people. Even in his time, it 
would seem that the extent of writings osed for 
the transference of property, had become a subject 
of complaint. When upon this subject, Albany 
used often to praise the simplicity and brevity of 
an ancient charter by King Athelatane, a Saxon 
monarch. It had been granted to the ancient Nor- 
thumbrian family called Roddam of Roddam, and 
bad fallen into the hands of the Scots on some of 
their plundering parties. 
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Jedbnrgh castle, which the English had kept 
«Ter since the b&ttle of DDrham, had been taken 
by the Teviotdale Borderers, and it was proposed 
that it should be pulled down, in order that it 
might not again afford the enemjr a stronghold on 
the frontiers. This wa;) a common policy with 
the Scots, who considered their desert woods and 
mountains as better points of defence than walled 
castles, which the English understood how to 
attack or defend much better than they did. 

To defray the eTpense of mftintaining the men 
engaged in demolishing this large and strong 
fortress. It was proposed to lay a small tax of two 
pennies on each hearth in Scotland. But the 
Regent determined to pay it out of his own. and 
the King's revenue, resolved, as he said, that he 
would not begin his regency by a measure which 
must afflict the poor. 

In other respects, Albany was an unworthy 
character. He was not even brave, which was a 
iailing uncommon in his age and family ; and 
though he engaged in several wars with England, 
be did not gain either honour or success in any of 
them. 

One of the most remarkable events during his 
govemmeiit was the battle of Hartaw. This was 
fought by a prince, called Donald of the Isles, who 
possessed all the islands on the west side of Scot- 
land. He was also the proprietor of great estates 
on the mainland, and aspired to the rank, and used 
the style, of an independent sovereign. 
' This Douald, in the year I4I1, laid claim to the 
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earldoiD or Rom, then vacant, which the Regent 
had determined to b«8tow on a ineml>er of his own 
Siinilf. I>ona]d of the Isles raised ten thoaiand 
men, alt Higfalanden like himself, and inrading 
die north of Scotland, came «8 far as a place called 
Harlaw, aboat ten miles from Aberdeen. Here 
he was encountered by the flart uf Mar, at the 
head of an inferior army, bnt composed of Low- 
land gentlemen, better armed and disciplined than 
the followers of Donald. A most desperate battle 
ensued, in which both parties suffered 

un ^"* '"*"■ **" *^*' "^ Donald, the 
chiefs of the clans called Macintosh and 
MacLean were both slain, with abont a thousand 
men. Mar lost nearly fire hundred brave gentle- 
men, amongst them Ogilry, Scrymgeonr, Irrine of 
Dram, and otler men of rank. The Prorost of 
Aberdeen, who had brought to the Earl of Mar'a 
host a detachment of the idhabitants of ^at city, 
was slain, fighting brarely. This loss was so much 
regretted by the citiaens, that a resolution waa 
adopted, that no ProTost sbonld in future go ont 
in his official capadty beyond the limits of the 
immediate territory of the town. This rule is still 
obserred. 

But thou^ the Lowlanders suffered severely, 
the Hig^hlanders had the worsts and were obliged 
to retreat atler the battle. This was fortunate for 
Scotland, since otherwise the Highlanders, at that 
time a wild and bartwrous people, would hare 
orerrun, and perhaps actually conquered, a great 
part of the ciriliaed country. The battle of Har- 
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law was long remembered, owing to the bravery 
with which the field waa diapntedt and the numbers 
which fell on both aides.' 

The Regent Albany, after haTing ruled Scotland 
for about thirty-four years, including the time under 
his father aud brother, died at the caatle of Stirling 
in the thirteenth year of his sole regency, aged 
upwards of eighty years, on the 3d September, 
1419. He was succeeded in his high office by bis 
son Murdac, Duke of Albany, a man who bad 
neither the vices nor the virtues of his father- 
Duke Robert was active, crafly, Huspicious, and, 
in one sense at least, wise. The son was indulgent, 
indolent, and at the some time simple and easy to 
be imposed upon. Many quarrels and feuds broke 
out in the country, and even in his own family, 
which had been suppressed by the strong hand of 
big father. Little memorable took place in the 
regency of Murdac, but it was remarkable for the 
great renown which the Scots won in the wars of 
France. 

I have told yon that a body of French knights 
came to Scotland to assist the Scots against the 
English ; and you must now know bow the Scots 
repaid the obligation, by sending over a body of 
men to assist Charles, King of France, then in 
great danger of being completely conquered by 

* [" It ippnn to btva tnids « deep impreiBiDn on the iwdDntt 
nrind. It fiisd itself on the mane ind ihe poetij of Scotland ; 
»maiGh,(alled tbeBiltlsof HitlaiT, continued to b« a populvur 
down to Iha tims of Drummand of Hawtborndeo, and a •puiled 
twllad, OD the ume Bvent, im itill repeawd in our own age.' — Set 
LiiNQ's Earlg attlrical Tala, p. 329.— Tvruu, v. iil. p. 1 7 7.] ■ 
VOL. XXII. B 
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Henry V. of Bnglaad, whe loemod on tbe point 
of expeJiing him iiom tbe kingdom, and pouetsing 
himself of the crown of France. A imall army of 
aboQt ux or atwen thonund chosen Soat* had gone 
to France) nndw the conunBiid of John Stewwt, 
Barl of Bnchan, the second son of the B«gent 
Robert, Dnke of Albany. He had under blm 
Lindsay, Smnton, and other men of conseqoence 
and fame. They guned an important Tictory over 
the fioglisb, then under command of the Dnke of 
Claresee, brother to Henry V. This prince, 
hearing that there was a body of Scots encamped 
at a town called Bange, and Miraged that this 
northern pec^e sboold not only defend their own 
country from the English, but also come orer to 
gire them trouble in France, made a hasty march 
to surprise them. He left behind him thoso 
celebrated archers, who had nsnally afforded the 
^English means of conquest over the enemy, because 
he relied np<Hi the rapidity of bis motions, and 
nnderstood the Scots were observing indifferent 
discipline, and not keeping a vigilant watch. He 
arrived at Bange, followed only by the knights 
and men-at-arms on horseback. Having forced 
the passage of a bridge, Clarence was pressing 
forward at the head of his cavalry, distingnisbed 
fay the ricbaess of bis armonr, and by a splendid 
golden coronet which he wore over his helmet. 
At this moment the Scottish knights charged the 
enemy. Sir John Swioton galloped agiunst the 
Duke of CUsrence, and unhorsed him with his lance, 
aod the £arl of Bnchaa duhed out his braina witk 
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a battlv-axA or mace. A great many Engli^ 

knights and nobles were dain at tfaU 

rencoiinter. The French King, to re- "^l^"'^' 

ward the valour of the Scots, created 

the Earl of Buchan Constable of France (one of 

tiie highest offices in the kingdom), and Count of 

Anhigny. 

The 9cot«, ineittd by the renown and wealth 
which their coantrymen had aoqaired, carae over 
to France in greater numbers, and the Earl of 
Douglas himself wag tempted to bring over a little 
army, in which the best and noblest of the gentle- 
men of the south of Scotland of course enrolled 
Aemselres. They who did not go tbemselvest 
«ent their sons and brothers. Sir Alexander 
Home of Home had intended to take this coane ; 
and his brother, David Home of Wedderbum, was 
equipped for the expedition. The chief himself 
eune down to the vessel to see Douglas and hta 
brother embaik. Bat when the earl saw his old 
oompanion in arms about to take leave of hiin, he 
said, " Ah I Sir Alexander, who would have 
tbongkt that tlioa and I shoold ever have parted ! ** 

" Neither will we part now, my lord," said Sir 
Alexander ; and suddenly changing^ his purpose, 
lie sent back his brother David to take care of his 
castle, family, and estate, and going to France with 
his old friend, died with him at the buttle of Vetv 

The Earl of Donglos, whose military fame was 
fio great, received high honoorv from the King of 
France, and wai created Duke of Touraine. Tb« 
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earl was nsed to ridicule the Duke of Bedford, 
who then acted as R^eot for Henry VI. in 
France, and gvre him the nickname of John with 
the leaden sword. Upon the 17th August, 1424t 
Douglas received a message from the Duke of 
Bedford, that he intended to come and dine and 
drink wine with him. Douglas well understood 
the nature of the visit, and sent back word, that he 
should be welcome. The Scots and French pre- 
pared for battle, while their chiefs consulted to- 
gether, and unfortunately differed in opinion. The 
Earl of Douglas, who considered their sitnation as- 
favourable, recommended that they should receive 
the attack of the English, instead of adrancing to 
meet them. The French Connt de Narbonne, 
however, insisted that they should march forward 
to the attack ; and putting the French in motion, 
declared he would move to the fight whether the 
Scots did so or not. Douglas was thus compelled 
to advance likewise, but it was in disorder. The 
English archers in the mean time showered their 
arrows on the French ; their men-at-arms charged; 
and a total rout of the allied army was the conse- 
quence. Douglas and Bcichan stood their ground, 
fought desperately, and died nobly. Home, Lind- 
say, Swinton, and far the greater part of that bravo 
Scottish band of aaxiliaries, were killed on the 
apot. 

The great Earl of Douglas, who was slain at 
Vemeuil, was distinguished from the rest of his 
family by the name of Tine-man^ that is Zioae-man, 

' [" But howBTBC h« be DiiDBd," >i;> OodiKroft, " it u tras> 
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as he was defented in tlie great battles of Homil- 
don, Shrewsbury, and finally in that of Verneuil, 
where he lost his life. His contemporary and rival, 
tieorge £arl of March, though not ao celebrated a 
warrior, was as remarkable for being fortunate ; 
for whether he fought on the Scottish or English 
side, his party was always victorious. The slender 
remains of the Scottish forces were adopted by 
Charles of France as a Hfe-guard ; an establishment 
which was continued by his successors for a great 
many years. 

We return now to Scotland, where the Regent 
Murdac of Albany was so far from being able to 
^ide the afiairs of the state, that he could not con- 
trol his own sons. -There were two of them, 
haughty, licentious young men, who respected 
neither the authority of God nor man, and that of 
their father least of all. Their misbehaviour was 
so great, that Murdac began to think of patting an 
' end to their bad conduct and his own gorernment 
at the same time, by obtaining the deliverance of 
the King from English captivity. A singular piece 
of insolence, on the part of bis eldest son, is said 
to have determined him to this measure. 

At this time the amusement of hawking (that is, 
«f taking birds of game by means of trained hawks) 
was a pastime greatly esteemed by the nobility. 
The Regent Mardac.had one falcon of peculiar 
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«xoe11enoe, whioh he ralaed. H'w eldeat son, Wal- 
ter Stewart, had often asked this hkd «f bia iatlier, 
and been ai often denied. At length one day 
when the Recant had the hawk dttin^ npon his 
wrict, in the way that falooBera carry anch bird^ 
Walter renewed hia importnnity ahaet the falcon i. 
itnd when his bther again refosed it, he Matched 
it from hit wriitt, and wrong its neok round. HU- 
father, greatly offended at so grMS an inai^t, aaid, 
in bis angw, " Simie thoo wilt give m« neitber 
reverence nor obedience, I will fetch booie «ne 
w%om me mmt all obey." From that EMmeot, he 
began to bugain w^ the English in gaed earnest 
that they shoidd restore James, bow King of Soet- 
laad, to his «wn dominions. . 

The Enghsh goveriinieat were a9t anwiUti^ b> 
deliver np James, the rather that he had fallen in 
lore with Joan, the £arl af Somerset's d«ighter, 
BeH^ related to the royal faaAj at Kaglaod.* 
Iltey considered that tbii allianoe vsidd ineUae 
the yeimg priooe to peace with £agland ; and that 
the eSucatian whidi he had receired, and the 
friendships wfaidi he fcad fimned in that oBaBtry, 
would indue him to be a good and peaceable 
neighbour. The Seota agreed to pay a eonsidera- 
Ue ransom; and ap^ dtese terms James, the first 

' [" She wM dinghta of tlis Dudusi tt CUrane^ nieoe of 
Richud IL,bf hei Gnt huibaod, JolialJabi of SoiHiHt, grnul- 
wm of Ed-ud III."— Piiiiihtoh, toI. i. p. 103. " Tha mti~ 
ihg* *»<^ |du> in Sonthiurk, Fib. Ua*. N«t itf King 
JoHi »o«Tad, ■■ tbe portioD irf hia qiM«4 ■ diaeliuga of taa 
thaiuairf pomidi ODl ti Ilia aiiis to ian baaa paid lo Eaj^aDd." 
— FiHi:i>.iOH, Tid. i. p. 103; Tttlis, vdL m. f. U7-] 
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of that name, waa set at liberty, and returned to 
become king in Scotland, after eigiiteen years' cap- 
tirity. He and his queen were crowned at Scou^ 
21gt May, 1424. 
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Acixtnou of Jama I.—Exeadion of Murdae, Bute of 
Albany— Slate of the Highlandt — Comptraci/ agatnil, 
and murder of the King — PanithmerU of the Caatpiraiort 
— Character ofJamet I. 

[U24— 1*37.] 

This King James, the first moDarch of tlie 
name, was also the first of his unfortanate faniily 
who showed a higl) degree of talent. Robert II> 
and Robert III., his father and grandfather, were 
both rather amiable as individuals than respected 
for their endowments as monarchs. But James 
had received an excellent education, of which his 
talents had enabled him to make the best use. He 
was also prndent and just, consulted the interests 
of his people, and endeavoured, as far as he could, 
to repress those evils, which had grown up through 
the partial government of Robert Duke of Albany, 
the rule of thefeeble and slothful Duke Murdae, 
and the vicious and violent conduct of his sons. 

The first vengeance of the laws fell upon 
Mnrdac, who, with his two sons, was tried, and 
condemned at Stirling for abuse of the King's 
authority, committed while Murdae was Regent. 
They were beheaded at the little eminence at 
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Stirling, which is still shown on the Castle Hill. 

The' Regent, from that elevated 

spot, might have a distant view of =*'^ ^^^l ^^• 

the magnificent castle of Doane, 

which he had built for his residence ; and the sons 

had ample reason to regret their contempt of their 

Other's authority, and to judge the truth of his 

words, when he said he would bring in one who 

wonld rule them all. 

James afterwards turned his cares to the High- 
lands, which were in a state of terrible confusion. 
He marched into those disturbed districts with a 
strong army, and seized upon more than forty of 
the chiefs, by whom these broils and quarrels were 
countenanced, put many of them to death, and 
obliged others to find security that they would be 
quiet in future. Alaster Macdonald, Lord of the 
Isles, after more than a year's captivity, and his 
mother retained in Tain as a hostage for his fide- 
lity, endeavoured to oppose the royal authority ; 
but tlie measures taken against him by James 
reduced his power so much, that he was at last 
obliged to submit to the King's mercy. For tbis 
purpose the humbled chief came to Edinburgh 
secretly, and suddenly appeared in the Cathedral 
Church, where the King was employed in his 
devotions upon Easter-day. He appeared without 
bonnet, armour, or ornaments, with his legs and 
arms bare, and his body only covered with a plaid. 
In this condition he delivered himself up to the 
King's pleasure ; and holding a naked sword in his 
hand by the point, he offered the hilt to the King, 
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in tolcen of nnreaerred Babmission. James forgave 
him his repeated offenoea, at the interceMion of tbe 
Queen and nobleB present, bat he detained bim « 
prisoner in the itron^ castle of Tantallon, in Eut 
Lothian. Yet, after tku iidnDUBion of their prn- 
cipal chief, the West Highlanders and 
people of tbe Isles again revolted, imder 
the command of Donald Balloch, the kinsmaB <af 
Alaster, who landed on the mainland with a. conn- 
derable force, and defeated tbe Earls of Mar .and 
of Caithness with great alaugliter; but when be 
heard that James wai coming against him, Donald 
dion^t it beat to retreat to Ireland. James piitti> 
death many of his followers. Donald himself waa 
afterwards killed in Ireland, and his head mbMb 
tbe King. 

There is anodKrr itory, which will show the 
crnehy and ferocity of these Highland robbars. 
Another MaiJ>onn]d, bead of a band in Ross-rinre, 
had plundered a poor widow woman of two of her 
cows, and who, in her anger, ezolaimed repeatedly 
that she wonld nerer wear ahoet again till she had 
carried her complaint to tbe King for TedreaB, 
shonld she travel to Edinbnr^ to seek brm. " It 
is fti^te," answered the baTbarinn-; " I will have 
yon sliod myself before yon reach the mnirt.'' 
Accordingly, he cansed a smith to nail sbeei to 
the poor woman's naked feet, as if they had been 
these of a horse ; after wliich he thrust her boA, 
wounded and bleeding, on the highway. The 
-widow, however, bung a woman of high spirit, 
was determined to keep ber word ; and as soon as 
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Iter wanndg painitt«d her to traT«d, afae did atiiuUjr 
go on foot to Edinburgh, and, tkrowing besntUt 
bdore James acquiuBted him with the oraeby 
which had been ezercieed on her, md is >end<aiBe 
chow«d her feet, stdl seamed aad scarred. James 
beard ber with tb»t mixture ef pity, Idadaesi, ud 
aaconti^llable indignation which saarked 1h8 oka- 
rmeter, and, in great resentment, eaaied MacDosM, 
and twelve of his priscipal foUowers, to be Mi«ed, 
and to have their feet shod wi^ iron ehoes, in tlw 
same manner as had keen dane to tlie widow. In 
this eondhjon they were exhiUied to tJie paUic 
for tlwee Aayt, and lJ>«) executed. 

Thus James I. restored a coosiderafcle dagrce 
«f teanquillity to the cotBtrf, whidi be fovnd in 
such a distracted state. He mside wiae laws for 
Tcgnlaling the commerce of the aation, both at 
heme and with other states, aad strict regvktiaas 
for 1^ administrMionaf jnaliae batwbct tlMM who 
had oMoplunts agMost one aootber. 

Bat his greatest Uboor, and that wbtch he feood 
most difficult to accomplish, was te diroiaish die 
power of the great nobles, who ruled lUte so ^nniy 
kings, eath' oa his own territory and estate and 
made war on Ute King, ot iq)on one aaotber, *Aaa- 
«Ter it waa th«ur pleasure to do so. Tkese disorders 
ho endeaToored to diedc, asd Iwd sereral af these 
grei^ porsoBs brought to trial, and, i^oa tbeir 
being fotuid gaihy, dejwired them of their eatatea. 
The nobles cMDplained th^ this w«i done «iM of 
spite against then, and thai ikej were treated with 
hardship ami iBJustice; aad thus discontents were 
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entertained against this good Prince. Another 
canie of offence was, that to maintain justice, and 
support the authoriti^ of the throne, it was fonnd 
necessary that some taxes for this pnrpose sbonld 
be raised from the subjects ; and the Scottish people 
being poor, and totally unaccustomed to pay any 
snch contributions, they imputed this odious mea- 
sare to the King's avarice. And thus, though 
King James was so well-intentioned a king, and 
«ertunly the ahlest who had reigned in Scotland 
since the days of Robert Bruce, yet both the high 
and the low murmured against him, which encou- 
raged some wicked men amongst the nobility to 
conspire his death. 

The chief person in the plot was one Sir Robert 
Graham, uncle to the Earl of Strntherne. He was 
bold and ambitious, and highly offended with the 
King on account of an imprisonment which he had 
sustwned by the royal command. He drew into 
the plot the Earl of Atliole, an old man of little 
talent, by promising to make his son, Sir Robert 
Stewart, King of Scotland, in place of James. 
Others were engaged in the conspiracy from dif- 
ferent motives. To many of their attendants they 
pretended they only wished to carry away a lady 
out of the court. To prepare his scheme, Graham 
retreated into the remote Highlands, and from 
thence sent a defiance, renouncing his allegiance to 
the King, and threatening to put his sovereign to 
death with bis own hand. A price was set upon 
his head, payable to any one who should deliver 
biia up to justice; but he lay concealed in the 
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wild moiinlains to prosecute his revenge agunst 

The Chriatmas preceding his murder was ap- 
pointed by the King fur holding a feast at Perth. 
In his way to that town he was met by a Highland 
woman, calling herself a prophetess. She stood by 
the side cf the ferry by which he was about to 
travel to the north, and cried with a loud voice, — 
" My Lord the King, if you pass this water, you 
will never return again alive." The King was 
struck with this for a moment, because lie had read 
in a book that a king should be stain that year in 
Scotland ; for it often happens, that when a remark- 
ftble deed is in agitation, rumours of it get abroad, 
and are repeated under pretence of prophecies; 
but which are, in truth, only conjectures of that 
which seems likely to happen. There was a knight 
, in the court, on whom the King had conferred the 
name of the King of Love, to whom the King said 
in jest, — " There is a prophecy that a king shall be 
killed in Scotland this year ; now. Sir Alexander, 
that must concern either you or me, since we two 
are the only kings in Scotland." Other circum- 
stances occurred, which might have prevented the 
good King's murder, but none of them were attend- 
ed to. The King, while at Perth, took up his 
residence in an abbey of Black Friars, there being 
no castle or palace in the town convenient for his 
Tesidence ; and this made the execution of the 
conspiracy more easy, as his guards, and the offi- 
cers of his household, were quartered among the 
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Tlw Ahj bad been spent by thm King in sport 
and feasting, and by tbe conspirators in preparing 
Ibr tbeir enterfmse. They bad destroyed the lodes 
of tbe doors of tbe apartmentt so ^t the key* 
<xndd not be tnnwd ; and tbey had taken away the 
bara with which the gates were secured, and bad 
prorided planks by way <^ bridges, on wbudi to 
cross Hte ditch which snrrouBded the monastery. 
At length, on tbe 20th February, 1437, all was 
prepared for carrying their treasmable porpoae 
into exeentlon, and Grdiam came from his hiding- 
place in tbe neighbouring mountuns, with a party 
of nigb tl«ee hundred men, and entered the gardens 
<^ tbe convent. 

The King was in his night-gown and slippers. 
He had passed the evening gaily with the nobles 
and ladies of his court, in reading romances, and 
in singing and music, or playing at chess and tables. , 
The Earl of Athole, and his son Sic Robert 
' Stewart, who expected to succeed James on the 
throne, were among the last courtiers who retired. 
At this time James remained standing before the 
&e, and conrersing gaily with tJia queen and h^ 
ladies befora be went to rest. The Higidsnd 
woman before mentioned agtun demanded permia- 
doD to speak with the King, bat was refuse^, i» 
account of the antimeliness of the hoar. AU now 
were ordered to withdraw. 

At this moment there wag a noiee and clashing 
heard, as of men in armoar, and tbe torches in the 
garden cast up great flashes of light against die 
windows. The King then recollected his desdlj 
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enemy, Sir Robert Graham, and gusgeed that he 
was coining to miirder him. He oalled to the ladies 
vho vere left in the chamber to keep the door as 
well aS' they eoald, in order to give him time to 
escqie. He first tried to get oat at the windows, 
bat they were fast barred, and defied his etrength. 
By help of the tongs, which were in the chimney,:- 
he nused, howeTer, a plank of the flooring of die 
nputment, and let himself down into a narrow 
vault beneath, ased as a oommon aewer> This 
vudt had formerly had an opening into the court 
of the conrent, by which he might have made his 
e«cape. But all things turned against the unfortu- 
nate James ; for, only three days before, he had 
cansed the opening to be boilt np, beoanse when he 
played at ball io the court-yard, the ball used to 
roll into the vanlt tbroagfa that hole. 

While the King was in this place of concealment 
the conspirators were seeking him from chamber 
to chamber tfaroughont die conrent, and, at length, 
came to the room where the ladies wece. The 
Qneen and her women endeavonred, as well as 
they might, to keep the door shot, and one of them, 
Catherine Donglas, boldly thrnst her own arm ' 
across tbe door, instead of tlie bar, which had been 
taken away, at I told yon. Bot tbe brave lady's 
arm w«» soon broken, and the traitors rushed into^ 
the room with swords and da^ers drawn, hurting 
and throwing down snch of the women as opposed' 
them. The poor Qneen stood half nndrested^ 
shrieking alond ; and one of tbe bmtal assassins: 
attacked, wonnded, and would hare slain her, had; 
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it not been for a ion of Sir Robert Graham, who 
iaid to him, " What would you do to the Queen P 
She is bnt a woman — Let as seek the King." 

Thejr accordingly commenced a minute learch, 
bnt without any snccesB ; bo they left the apart- 
ment, and Honght elsewhere about the monastery. 
In the mean while the King turned impatient, and 
desired the ladieg to bring sheets and draw him 
ap out of the inconvenient lurking place. In the 
attempt Elizabeth Douglas fell down beside the 
King, and at this nnlucky moment the conspirators 
returned. One of them now recollected that there 
was inch a vault, and that they had not searched it. 
And when they tore up the plank, and saw the 
King and the lady beneath in the vault, one of 
them called, with savage merriment, to his fol- 
lowers, " Sirs, I have fonnd the bride for whom . 
we have sought and carolled all night." Then, 
first one, and then another of the villains, brethren 
of the name of Hall, descended into the vault, with 
daggers drawn, to despatch the unfortunate King, 
who was standing there in his shirt, without wea- 
pons of any kind. But James, who was an active 
and strong man, threw them both down beneath 
his feet, and struggled to wrest the dagger from 
one or other of them, in which attempt his hands 
were severely cut and mangled. The murderers 
also were go vigorously handled, that the marks of 
the King's gripe were visible on their throats for 
weeks afterwards. Then Sir Robert Graham 
himself sprung down on the King, who, finding no 
fiirther defence possible, asked him for mercy, and 
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for leisure to confess ha an» to a priest. Bnt . 
Gfohsm reified fiercsly, " Thon never hadst 
meroy on those of thine own blood, nor on any one 
dsfl, therefore thon shalt find no mercy here ; and 
as for a confessor, thou skalt hare none bat this 
■word." Se speaking, he thrnst Uie Iword through 
the Kings's body. And yet it is said, that when he 
Hw his prince tying; bleeding nnder his feet, he 
was desirona to bare left the enterprise nnfinished ; 
bnt the otiier conspirators called tm Oraham to kill 
the King, otherwise he should himself die by 
their hands ; npen which Grahani, with the two 
nen who had descended into the vault before him, 
fell on the unhappy Prince witb their daggers, and 
slew him by many stabs. There Tfere sixteen 
wennds io his breast alone. 

By this time, but too late, news of this outrage 
bad readied the town, and the household servants 
of the King, with the people inhabiting; the to^n 
of Perib, were hastening to the rescue, with torches 
amd weapons. The traitors accordingly cangbt the 
alarm, and retreated into the Higfaknds, losing in 
their flight only oite or tvo, taken or slain by the 
pursuers. When they spoke about their enter- 
prise among tfaemsdves,' they greatly regretted 
that they had not killed the Qneen along witb her 
husband, fearing that she would be active and 
iaexoraUe in her rengeance. 

Indeed their ^prehensions were justified by the 
event, for Qneen Joanna made so strict search 
after the villanous assassins, that in tbe course of a 
nonth most of them were tfaromt into prison, and 
keing ti»ed«nd condemned, they were put to desCh 
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with new and hideoni tortures. The flesh of 
Robert Stewart, and of a prirate chamberliun of 
the King, was torn from their hodie* with pincers ; 
while, even in the midst of these horrible agonies, 
they confessed the jastice of their sentence. The 
!Earl of Athrie was beheaded, denying at his death 
that he had consented to the conspiracy, though he 
admitted that his son had told him of it ; to which 
he had replied) by enjoining him to hare no concern 
in so great a crime. Sir Robert Graham, who was 
the person with whom the crnel scheme had origin, 
spoke in defence of it to the last. He had a right 
to slay the King, he. said, for he had renounced his 
allegiance, and declared war against him ; and he 
expressed his belief, that his memory would be 
honoured for putting to death so cruel a tyrant. 
He was turtnred in the most dreadful manner 
before his final execution, and, whilst he was yet 
living, his son was slain before his eyes. 

Notwithstanding the greatness of their crime, it 
was barbarous cruelty to torture these wretched 
murderers in the manner we have mentioned, and 
the historian says justly, that it was a crnel deed 
cruelly revenged. Bat the people were much 
incensed against them ;- for, although they had 
murmured against King James while he lived, yet 
the dismal manner of his death, and the sense that 
bis intentions towards his people were kind and 
just, caused him to be much regretted. He had 
also many popular qualities. His face was hand- . 
some, and his person strong and active. His mind 
was well cultivated with ornamental and elegant 
accomplishments, as well as stored with useful 
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information. He understood music and poetry, 
and wrote verses, both serious and comic. Two 
of his compositions are still preserved, and read 
with' interest and entertainment hj those who 
understand die ancient lang-uage in which they are 
written. One of these is called '■ The King's 
Qohair," that is, the King's Book. It is a lore 
poem, composed when he was prisoner in England, 
and addressed to the Princess Joan of Somerset, 
whom he afterwards married. The other is a 
comic poem, called " Ciirist's Kirk on the Green," 
in which the author gives an account of a merry- 
making of the country people, held for the purpose 
of sport, where they danced, revelled, drank, and 
finally quarrelled and fought. There is much hn- 
mour shown in this piece, though one would think 
the subject a strange one for a king to write upon. 
He particularly ridicules the Scots for want of 
-acquaintance with archery. One man breaks his 
bow, another shoots his arrow wide of the mark, a 
third hits the man's body at whom he took aim, but 
with BO little effect that he cannot pierce his lea- 
thern doublet.^ There is a meaning in this rtuUery. 

' [See aiinzu viii. to xii. of tb* poem. la ttaiiu liiL, k fourth 



rben b«w ud bag frs him ke kalat, 

or lint, 
U Chrlitii Kick on thi Onn< flwt d*^."] 
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Jamei I., Beeing; the advuitaga which the Engliih^ 
ponesBed by their archery, was deiipoiiB to intru- 
dace that exerciM more goienlly into Scotland, 
and ordered regular meetingi to be held for thi» 
purpose. Ferhi^ he might hope to enforce these 
orderi, by employing a little wholesome rmllary on 
the awkwardness of the Scottiah bowmen. 

On the whole, James I. was nracb and deierred- 
ly lamented. The morderer Graham wu ao far 
ftom being remembered with honour, as he had 
expected, tor the aasaasinalion which he had tom- 
raittfld, that his memory was execrated in a popo- 
Imt rhyme, then generally current : — 

" Robnt Gnhun, 

That >l«r our Us& .' 

God giT* him ihuna ! " 
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CHAPTER XX. 

OJ the Sagt of JmntM IL—Mardtr tf tie i/omg Eart e§~ 
Dauglat—BaItU of Sart—Potar and Vaiotr of On 

Dottglaua — Tounianiett at StirUng, 

[14S7— 1449.] 

When Jamei I. was mnrdered, his son and 
lieir, James II., was only six years old ; m tbat 
SeotUsd was imee more plunged into aQ tlte dia- 
«ord and emduaioBi erf' a regency, wbicli were Bnra 
to reach tbrir height in a conntry where eren the 
nndispnted sway of a sovere^u of matnre age waa 
not held in due re^wct, and wsa often distnrfaed by 
treason and rebellion. 

.The al^ra of the kingdom, dnring die minority 
of Jamei 1 1., were chiefly managed by two stalea- 
nen, who seem to have been men of eongid^raUa 
penonal talent, bat very little principle or integrity. 
Sir Al^ander Livingstone was gnardim of the 
Kkg*! p^MB ; Sir Willian Crichton was Chasf 
ceHor of the kingdom. They debated betwixt 
thcBwIrn tlte degree of aathority attadied ts 
their respective offices, and at once engaged ia 
qnarrela with each other, and with one who wa& 
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more powerful than either of tlieoi — the great Earl 
of Doaglas. 

That mighty Jioiue was now at the highest pitch 
of its greatnega. The earl possessed Galloway, 
Annandale, and other extensive properties in the 
south of Scotland, where almost all the infierior 
nobility and gentry acknowledged bim as their 
patron and lord. Thus the Douglassea had at their 
disposal that part of Scotland, which from its con- 
slant wars with England, was most disciplined and 
accustomed to arms- They possessed tlie duchy 
of Tonraine and lordship of Longueville in France, 
and they were connected by intermarriage with 
the Scottish royal family.' 

The Douglasses were not only powerful from 
the extent of lands and territories, but also from the 
possession of great military talents, which seemed 
to pass from father to son, and occasioned a pro- 
rerb, still remembered in Scotland. — 

" So nun;, >D good, •> of tha Dougluus b»e b«n. 

Of Dn« urnuns is Scatlud ncTsr yet wera aaen." 

Unfortunately, their power, courage, and milit^y 
skill, were attended with arrogance and ambitionr 
and the Douglasses seemed to have clmmed to 
themselves the rank and authority of sorereiga 
princes, independent of the laws of the country^ 
and of the allegiance due to the monarch. It was 

■ [" Archibald, the fourth of Ihit nune, llie fauttwDtb Lord, 
■nd the &fth £«1 oF Douglu ; lie waa the Bnt Eacl of Wigton, 
Lord of Bolhwall, GiUon; and Annandale, Ibe IKOnd Di^a of 
Toiiraine, Lord of LongueidUg sad Mankd of France." — Goos- 
c»0JT, fol. 133.] 
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n thing for them to ride with r retinue of 
a thousand horse; and as Archibald, the £arl of 
Douglas of the time, rendered bnt an imperfect 
allegiance even to the seTeie rule of James I^ it 
might be imagined that bis power could not be 
easily restrained by such men as Crichton and 
Livingston — great indeed, through the high offices 
which they held, hut otherwise of a degree far 
inferior to that of Douglas. 

But when this powerful nobleman died, in 1439, 
and was succeeded hy his son William, a youth of 
only sixteen years old, the wily Crichton began to 
spy an occasion to crush the Douglasses, as he 
hoped, for ever, by the destruction of the youthful 
earl and his brother, and for abating, by this cruel 
and unmerited punishment, the power and pride of 
this great family. Crichton proposed to Living- 
Bton to join him in this meditated treachery ; and, 
though enemies to each other, the guardian of the 
King and the chancellor of the kingdom united In 
the vile project of cutting off two boys, whose age 
alone ahojred their innocence of the guilt charged 
upon them. For this purpose flattery and (air 
words were used to induce the young earl, and bis 
brother Darid, with some of their nearest friends, 
to come to court, where it was pretended that they 
would be suitable companions and intimates for the 
yonngKing. An oldadberentof the family greatly 
dissuaded the earl from accepting this invitation, 
and exhorted him, if be went to Edinburgh in per- 
son, to leave at least his brother David behind him. 
But the unhappy yoath, thinking that no treachery 
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was inteoded. oonlil not be diyerted from the fklal 
joamey. 

The Chaneslbw Crichten receired the Eul of 
DoDgtas sod ilia brother on their jonniey, at hia 
own cutle of Crichton, and wiUi tite ntmoat appear- 
anoe of boipitality and kindnesi. After remaining- 
a day or two at this place, the two brothen were 
. inveigled to Bdinborgh cattlei «nd introdnced to 
the young King, who, not knowing Ae fWtfaer 
purpose of his gnardiam, received them with a&- 
bility, and seemed delighted with the project of 
enjoyiog their society. 

On a sodden the seenebegan to change. At w 
entertainment winch was served np to the earl 
and his brother, tiie head of a black bull was placed 
on the table. The Donglosses knew this, according 
to a custom which prevailed in Scotland, to be ^e 
sign of death, and leaped from the table in great 
dimiay. But they were seized by armed men who 
entered the apartmenL They underwent a mode 
trial, in which all the insolencies of their ancestors 
were charged against them, and were Gondemned 
to immediate execntion. The yonng King wept, 
and implored Livingston and Crichton to show 
mercy to the yonng noblemen, but in vain. These 
crnel men only reproved him for weeping at the 
deiUh of those whom tbey called bis enemies. The 
brethren were led oat to the court of the castle, 
and beheaded without delay. Malcolm Fleming 
of Cnmbecnanld, a faithfbl adherent of their house, 
shared die same fate with the two brothers. 

This biabarons proceeding was as unwise as it 
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w« VRJnst. It did not redoce tkv povet of dt» 
DoHg'Uuses, but only niseti gmu'Bl dtt^tolios 
against tilwM who managed iha mSain of James I L*- 
A &tr <|itut, peaceable person, eaQed Jam«s th* 
Onus, mdolieat from habit ^ body and temper of 
mind, aext b«cam« Earl of Don^lu, vluch was 
prebsbly the reaaoa that no pid>lic commotion im- 
me4iata]y attended on the rnvrdai of the hapleM 
hiatJMrv Bat this corpalent dignitary lived onLy 
tvo yearst and was in his torn incceeded by his son 
WiUiam, wlia wai aF active and turbulent as any 
of his ambitions predecessori, and engaged in va- 
rious civil Ih^iIs for the pnrpose of revenging the- 
death of bis kinsmen.' 

James the Second, in the mean while, came to 
man's estate, and entered on the management of 
poblic afiaira. He was a handsome man, but hia 
tiounteBance was marked on one side with a broad 
red spot, which gained him the surname of Jaoiea 
with the Fiery Face. They might have called 
bim James with the fiery temper, in like manner ; 
f(w, wid) many good qualities, he had s hot and 
impetnoua disposition, of which we shall presently 
see a rwnwkable instance. 

WitUam, who had succeeded to the earldom of 
DoHglas, was ennmonsly wealthy and powerfiil. 

' [GadtCTaft md Abnerambj Koord th« foQcving tadiUcmarf 
tbjiiia, upcHiiTa of pojinlat iadigBBtioD it tiia dsed : 
■■ Edlnbargli cutlr, Idqd mi taw, 
Ood gnut rem ilak ft>r liB i 

Xu-l Ddd^h rot IherBiD."] 
• [Wood'* P»OTige, vol. 1. p. 439, 430.] 
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The f&milf had gradasll^ added to their original 
patrimony the lordship of Galloway, the lordship 
of Bothwell, the dukedom of Touraine, and lord- 
ship of Longuerillei in France, the lordship of 
Annandale, and the earldom of Wigton. So that, 
in periional wealth and power, the Earl of Douglas 
not only approached to, but greatly exceeded the 
King himself. The Douglasses, however, though 
ambitious and nnrnly subjects in time of peace, 
were always gallant defenders of the liberties of 
Scotland during the time of war ; and if they were 
sometimes formidable to their own sovereigns, they 
were not less so to their Eng-lish enemies. 

In 1448, war broke out betwixt England and 
Scotland, and the incursions on both sides became 
serere and destructive. The English, under 
young Percy, destroyed Dumfries, and in return 
the Scots, led by Lord Balveny, the youngest 
brother of Douglas, burnt the town of Alnwick. 
The Lord Percy of Northumberland, with the 
!Earl of Huntingdon, advanced into Scotland witit 
an army, said by the French historians to amount 
to fifteen thousand men. The Earl of Douglas, 
to whom the King had intrusted the defence of 
tbe frontiers, met him with a much inferior force, 
defeated the invaders, and made their leaders 
prisoners. 

Incensed at this defeat, the Eng-lish assembled 
an army of fifty thousand men, under the command 
of the Earl of Northumberland, who had under 
him a celebrated g;enera], called Sir Magnus 
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Redmain,' lorg; governor of the town of Berwick j 
Sir Jobn Pennington, ancestor of the family of 
Moncaster, and other leaders of high repatation. 
The task of enconntering this mighty host fell 
npon Hngh, Earl of Ormonde brother also of the 
Earl of Douglas, who assemhled an army of thirty 
thousand men, and marched to meet the invaders. 
The Bnglish had entered the Scottish border, 
and advanced beyond the small river Sark, when 
the Hrmies came in presence of each other. The 
English began the battle, as nsaal, witli a fatal 
discharge of arrows. But William Wallace of 
Craigie, well worthy of the heroic name lie bore, 
called oat to the lefi wing of the Scots, which he 
commanded, " Why stand ye still, to be shot from 
a distance ? Follow me, and we shall soon come 
to handatrokes." Accordingly, they rushed furiously 
against the right wing of the English, who, com- 
manded by Sir M^nus Redmain, advanced boldly 
to meet them. Tbey encountered with great fury, 
and both leaders fell, Magnus Redmain being 
slain on the spot, and the Knight of Craigie* 
Wallace mortally wounded. The English, discon- 
certed by the loss of their great champion, Magnus, 
at length gave way. The Scots preased furiously 
upon them, and as the little river Sark, which the 
English had paised at low water, was now filled 
by the advancing tide, many of the fugitives lost 

' [" He vu nnurbihle by hia long ind red beard, end wh 
1b«r*fora called by the Engliih ' Magniu Red-beard,' and bj the 
Seei* in deiiiiaa, ' Megont nith tbe red mane,' aa thoogli bii 
|ieud badbtan u haiie-nuDa."--£iaiiicaan, fbL I78.J 
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tbnr Irrea. The victory, together whli llie qxnls 
of the field, renaiiwd in posaenion of the Scots. 
The Earl of North nmberland escaped widi diffi- 
culty, throBgh the gallantry of one of his som, who 
VBi mid« prisoner in eoreriiig his father's retmO. 

The King, mnch pleased with this victory, gave 
great praise to the Earl of Douglas, wtd continued 
toen|4oy hii services as lieutenant-general ot the 
laBgdon. 

This martial ^nnity of Donglas were a* remarit- 
aUe for the address with which they sastained the 
bonoBT of their eoontry in tie tonmaments md 
military sports of the age, as in the £e]d of battle. 
In 1449, a grand combat took place at the barriers, 
t>etwixt three renowned champions of Flanders, 
namely, Jacques de Lalain, Simon de LbImb, and 
Hervl Merift^et, and three Scottish knights, 
namdy, James, brother of the Earl of Donglas, 
aDOtber James Donglas, brother to the Lord of 
LoeUeven, and Sir John Ross of Halket. They 
feoglit in the presence of the King at Stirling, 
with lance, battte-axe, sword, and dagger. The 
Earl of Doi^as himself attended bis brotbw and 
kiBsman widt five thousand followers. The con- 
bat was to be waged to extremity ; that is, the 
persons engaged were to kill each other if they 
eoald, althoagh there was no personal emnity 
betwixt them,' bnt, on the contrary, mnch mntual 
esteem and good-wiIL They only fonght to show 
which of them was the bravest, and most skilfiil in 
tiie Bse of arms. 

There was a space nnder the castle rock at 
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Stirling, which was nsed for giwk pnrpos«s. It 
was BUTroDnded with a strong eDdosare of wooden 
pdes, and rich tents were pitched at each ead &X 
the coBTenienoe of the champions putting on tlieir 
armonr. Galleries were erected for the accommo- 
dation of the King and his nobles, while the ladies 
of the court in great numhers, and dressed as if fur 
a theatre or haU-room, occupied a «rag which com- 
manded a view of the lists, sliU called the Ladies' 

The combatants appeared at first in rich relvet 
dresses, and after baring made their dutiful obei- 
sances to the King, retired to their pavilions They 
then sallied oat in complete armour, and were 
knighted by the King. James Donglas aad Jaqae« 
de Lalain roshed npon ea<^ other, and fonght till 
all their weapons were brukeni Having Dooglss's 
dagger. The Flemish knight closing with his 
antagonist, and seizing his arm, Donglas conid not 
strike, hut they continaed to wrestle fiercely to- 
gether. The fight was also eqaal betwist Simon 
de Lalaiu and Sir John Ross ; they were neither 
of them skilful in warding blows, but struck at each 
other with great fury, till armour and weapons gave 
way, without either champion obtaining the advan- 
tage. James Donglas of Lochleven was less for- 

' [" In tha Cutla-WU ia t> hDHow eilled ' rte FaOey,' oom- 
prekandiog about an acrs, and biTing; Iha ippaacanoa of ta 
BitiSdal woik, for juadnga and tauioameuta, with alher faatt . 
of ctuTalrj-. Claaclf adjoiniDg to thia Tallef, on tha aoulli, ia * 
mull rockf pjnmidicil monat, called ' Iht Laditi' HiU,' 
where tbe Ua oaei of ibe eoort took th»r iCatJon to bsbold 
Hmm featt."— Nwmo'i HUtory of Stirlingihirt, p. 2b2.^ 
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tunate ; Meriadet parried a throat of the Scotsman's 
lance, and before Donglas could get his axe in hand, 
his antagoDigt strock hini to the ground. Douglas, 
however, instantly sprung to his feet and renewed 
the conflict But Meriadet, one of the most skilful 
and redoubted champions of his time, struck his 
antagonist a second time to the eaith ; and then, as 
the combat had become unequal, the King cast 
down his warder or truncheon, as a signal that the 
battle should cease. All the parties were highly 
praised for their valour, and nobly entertained by 
the King of Scotland. 

Thns yon see how gallantly the Doaglasses be- 
haved themselves, both in war and in the military 
exercises of the time. It was nnhqipy for the 
country and themselves, that their ambition and 
insubordination were at least equal to their courage 
and talents. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



[1449—1460.] 

We mentioned that, James II., in the early part 
of his reign, conferred on tlie Earl of Donglas the 
important post of lieutenant-general of Scotland. 
But that ambitio|ia nobleilian waa soon disposed to 
extend his authority to independent power, and the 
King found it necessary to take from him the dan- 
geroas office with which he had intrasted him. 
Douglas retired to his own castle meditating 
rerenge ; whilst the King, on the other hand, look- 
ed around him for some fitting opportunity of 
diminishing the power of so formidable a rival. 

Douglas was not long of showing his total con- 
tempt of the King's authority, and his power of 
acting for himself. — One of his friends and follow- 
ers, named Anchinleck, had been slain hy the Lord 
Colrille. The criminal cert^nly deserved punish- 
ment, bat it onght to hare been inflicted by the 
regular magistrates of the crown, not by the arbi- 
trary pleasure of a private baron, however great 
and powerful Douglas, however, took up the 
matter as a wrong done to himself) and reveD^ed 
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it bf his own authority. He muched a Ui^e body 
of Ms forces against the Lord Colville, stormed his 
castle, and put every person within it to death. 
The King was unable to avengethii insult to his 
authority. 

In like manDer, Douglas connWed at and encon- 
raged some of his followers in Annandals to ravage 
and plunder the lands of Sir John Herries, a per- 
son of that country, eminently attached to the King. 
Herries, a man of high spirit and considerable 
power, retaliated, by wasting the lands of those 
who had thus injured turn. He was defeated and 
made prisoner by Douglas, who earned htm to bo 
executed, although the Kii^ sent a positire order, 
enjoining him to forbear any injury to 
Herries't person. Soou after thii, ano- 
ther aadauous trannrotion oconrrod in the mnrdn' 
of Sir John Sandilands of Calder, a kinsman of 
the King, by Sir Patrick Thornton, a d^wndaat 
of the house of Douglas ; liong witii th«n wore 
•lain two knights, Sir Jamei and Sir Allan Stew- 
art, both of whom enjoyed the frieadihip and iati- 
maey of the iorereign. 

But a still more flagrant breach of lav, and vio- 
lation of all respeot to the King's aolk)- 
rky, haj^ned in the case of Madellaii* 
the tutor, or guardian of the young lord of BcMaby. 
Ueestor ot xka Elarls of Kirkcudbright. This was 
me of tim few men of ooaieqaeooe in Gallawa^ 
who, d^yi^ the threata of the Earl of DuuglM^ 
kad refused to jwa with him agaiuet tha I^ig. 
Tho oari, Uceuod at his opposition, suddealj 
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asBanlled hig cestle, made him priaoner, and car- 
ried him to the atrong fortress of Thriere, in Gal- 
loway, Bituated OD aa island in the river Dee> The 
Kin^ took a particular interest in Madellan'a fate, 
the rather that he was petitioned to interfere in his 
favour hy a personal favourite of his own. This 
\va» Sir Patrick Gray, the commander of the royal 
guard, a gentleman much in James's confidence, 
and constantly attending on his person, and who 
was Maclellan's ^ear relative, being his uncle on 
the mother's side. In order to prevent Maclellaa 
from sharing the fate oF Colville and Hemes, the 
King wrote a letter to the Earl of Doaglas, entreat- 
ing as a favour, rather than urging as a command, 
that he woald deliver the person of the Tutor of 
Bomby, as Maclellan was usually entitled, into the 
hands of his relative, Sir Patrick Gray. 

Sir Patrick himself went with the letter to the 
castle of Thrieve. Douglas received him just as 
he had arisen from dinner, and, with much appa- 
rent civility, declined to speak with Gray, on the 
occasion of his coming, until Sir Patrick also had 
dined, saying, " It was ill talking between a fall 
man and a fasting." But this courtesy was only a 
pretence to gain time to do a very cruel and lawless 
action. Guessing that Sir Patrick Gray's visit 
respected the life of Maclellan, he resolved to 
hasten his execution before opening the King's 
letter. Thus, while he was feasting Sir Patrick, 
with every appearance of hospitality, he caused his 
unhappy kinsman to be led out, and beheaded in 
the courtyard of the castle. 

TOI_ XXII. T 
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When dinner waa orer, Gray prewnted the 
King's letter, wbich DooglM received and read 
orer with ererjr tettimanjr at profound reapecU 
He then thaidced Sir Patrick for the trouble he 
hkd taken in bringing him bo gracious a lettentrom 
hii lovereign, especially oonsideriDg ha woa not at 
present on good termi with his Majesty. " And," 
lie added, " the King's detouid shall instantly bo 
granted, the rather for yonr sake." The earl then 
took Sir Patrick by the hand, and led him to the 
caitleyard, where the body of MacleUtm was Mill 
lying. 

*■ Sir Patrick," sud be, a« bis servants removed 
the bloody doth which covered the body, " you 
have come a little too late. There lies yvnr sister's 
son — but he wants the head. The body is, hoir- 
ever, at yonr service." 

" My lord," sud Gray, suppressing his indigna- 
tion, " If yon have taken his head, you ma,y dispose 
of the body as you will." 

But, when he had mounted his horse, which he 
instantly called for, his resentment broke out, in 
spite of the diuigeron^ situation in which he was 
placed: — 

" My lord," aaid he, " if I live, yon shall bitterly 
pay for this day's work." 

So saying, be turned bis horse and gallt^ed off. 

" To horse, and chase him I" said Douglas ; and 
if Gray had not been well mounted, he would, in 
sU probability, have shared the fate of his nephew. 
He was closely pursued till near EldiDbni^h, a 
■pace of fifty or sixty miles. 
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B«Md«i theee daring and op«ii mstancei of cob- 
tempt of the Kind's aathority, Dooglai entered into 
Rich alliBDCM as plaioly showed his determination 
to destroy entirely the royal goTemment. Hs 
fbnned a leagne with the £arl of CrsTfordi called 
Sari Beardie, and sometimesi from the ferocity of 
his temper, the Tiger-Earl, who had great power 
in the counties of Angos, Perth, and Kincardine, 
and with the Earl of Boss, who possessed exten- 
sive and almost royal authority in the north of 
Scotland, by which these three powerful eark 
agreed that they should take each other's part ia 
erery qoarrel, and against every man, the King" 
himself not excepted. 

James then pltuoly saw that some strong mea* 
snres must be tdken, yet it was not easy to determin* 
what was to be done. The leagne between the 
three earla envied them, if open war was attempted, 
to assemble a force superior to that of the crown. 
The King, there&re, dissemUed his resentment, 
and, noder pretext ofdesiriogan amieab le conference 
and reconciliation, reqneUed Donglu 
to come to the roy^ court at Stirling. T^' 
The haughty earl hesitated not to accept 
of this invitation, but before he actaally did so, he 
demanded and obtained a proEection, or safe c(Mi- 
dnct, under the great seal, pledging the King's 
promise that be shoold be permitted to come to 
the court and to retarn in safety. And the earl 
was nM>re confirmed in his purpose of waiting on 
the King, becaose he was giren to naderstand that 
the Chanoellor C^ichtoa had retired from wnrt m 
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gome disgrace ; so that he imagined himself secure 
from the plots of that great enemy of hit family. 

Thus protected, as he thought, against personal 
danger, Douglas came to Stirling in the end of 
February, 1452, where he found the King lodged 
in the castle of that place, which is situated upon 
a Todt rising abruptly from the plain, at the npper 
end of the town, and only accessible by one gate, 
wliich is strongly defended. The numerous fol' 
lowers of Douglas were quartered in the town, but 
the earl himself was admitted into the castle- 
One of his nearest confidents, and most powerful 
allies, was James Hamilton of Cadyow, the head 
of the great house of Hamilton. This gentleman 
pressed forward to follow Douglas, as he entered 
the gate. But Livingston, who was in the castle, 
with the King, thrust back Hamilton, who was his 
near relation, and struck him upon the face ; and 
when Hamilton, greatly incensed, rushed ou Mm, 
sword in haud, he repulsed him with a long lance, 
till the gates were shut against him. Sir James 
Hamilton was very angry at this usage at the time, 
bnt afterwards knewthat Livingston acted afriendly 
part in excluding him from the danger into wluch 
Douglas was tluvwing himself. 

The King received Douglas kindly, and, after 
some amicable expostulation with him upon his 
Iat« conduct, all seemed friendship and cordiality 
betwixt James and his too powerful subject. By 
invitation of James, Douglas dined with him on 
the day following. Snpper was presented at seven 
o'clock, and after it was over, the King having led 
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Douglas into another apHTtment, where only some 
of the privy council and of big body gnard were in 
attendance, he introduced the Bubject of tbe earl'g 
bond with Boss and Crawford, and exhorted him 
to gire np the engagement, as inconsistent with 
his allegiance and tbe quiet of the kingdom. 
Douglas declined to relinquish the treaty which he 
had formed. The King ur^d him more impe- 
riously, add the eorl returned a haughty and 
positive refugal, upbraiding the King, at the same 
time, with mal- administration of the public affairs. 
Then the King hurst into a rage at his obstinacy, 
and exclaimed, " By Heaven, my lord, if you will 
not break the league, thit shall." So saying, he 
stabbed the earl with his dagger first in the throat, 
And instantly after in the lower part of the body. 
Sir Patrick Gray, who had sworn revenge on 
Douglas for the execution of Maclellan, then struck 
tbe earl on the bead with a battle-axe ; and others 
of the King's retinue showed their zeal by stabbing 
at the dying man with their knives and daggers. 
He expired without uttering a word, covered with 
twenty-six wounds. The corpse did not receire 
any Christian burial. At least, about forty years 
since, a skeleton was found buried in the garden, 
just below the fetal window, which was, with much 
probability, conjectured to be the remains of the 
Earl of Douglas, who died thus strangely and 
unhappily by the hand of his sovereign. 

This was a wicked and cruel action on the King's 
part i bad if it were done in hasty passion, and yet 
Torse if James meditated the possibility of iba 
Tioleoce from the beginning, and had determined 
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to Qie force if Donglai abonld not yield to 
■ion. The eul had deterred pooiahment, perhaps 
even that of death, for many crimes agunst the 
■tate ; bnt the King ong-ht not to have slain him 
-withont form of teial, and in bis own diamber, 
after decoying him thither under usnrance that his 
persoii ghould he safe. Yet this aiMMinatian, like 
that of the Bed Comyn at Dumfries, turned to the 
good of Scotland ; for God, my dearest child, who 
is oflen pleated to bring good oat of the foUiea, 
and even the crimes of men, readered the death of 
Comyn the road to the freedom of Scotland, and 
that of this ambitious earl the cause of the downfall 
of the Douglas family, which had become too pow- 
^fnl for the peace of the kingdom. 

The scene, however, opeaed rery differe^y 
from the manner in which it was to end. There 
vere in the town of Stirling four bretiiren of the 
murdered Donglas, who had come to wait on hin& 
to court. Upon hearing that their elder brother 
had died in the manner I have told yoo, they 
immediately acknowledged James, the eldest of 
the four, as his successor in the earldom. They 
then battened each to the county where he had 
interest (for they were all great lords), and, collect- 
ing their friends and vassals, they returned to 
Stirling, dragging the safe-conduo^ or passport 
vhich bad been granted to the Earl of Douglat, at 
the tail of a miten^le cart-jade, in order to show 
their contempt for the King. They next, with 
the sound of fire hundred homa and trumpets, pio- 
daimed King James a ftlse and perjured man. 
Afterwards they pillaged the town of Stirling, and, 
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not thinking that enaugK, they sent back Hamillon 
of Cadyow to burn it to the groand. But the 
Strength of the castle defied all their efforts ; and 
afier thia braTado, the Donglasses dispersed them- 
selves to assemble a still larger body of forces. 

So many great barons were engaged in alliance 
with the house of Douglas, that it is said to have 
been a question in the King's mind, whether he 
should abide the conflict, or fly to France, and leave 
the throne to the earl. At this moment of extreme 
seed, James found a trusty counsellor in his consin- 
german, Kennedy, Archbishop of St Andrews, 
one of the wisest men of his time. The archbishop 
showed his advice in a sort of emblem or parable. 
He gave the King a bunch of arrows tied together 
with a thong of leather, and asked lum to break 
them. The King sud it was beyond his strength. 
" That may be the case, bound together as they 
are," replied the archbishop ; " but if you undo the 
strap, and take the arrows one by one, yon may 
easily break them all in succession. And thus, my 
liege, you ought in wisdom to deal with the insnr- 
gent nobility. If yon attack them while they are 
united in one mind and purpose, they will be too 
strong for yon ; but if you can, by dealing with 
them separately, prerul on them to abandon their 
union, you may as easily master them one after the 
other, as yon can break these arrows if you take 
each singly." 

Actingnpon this principle, the King made private 
representations to several of the nobility, to whom 
his agents found access, showing them that the 
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rebellion of the Douglasaes would, if sneceasful, 
render tiM fiunily luperior to all others in Scot- 
land, and gink the rest of the peers into men of 
little consequence. Lai^e gifts of lands, treasures, 
and honoars, were liberally promised to those who, 
in this moment of extremity, should desert thit 
Douglasses and join the King's party. These large 
promises, and the secret dread of the great predo- 
minance of the Douglas family, drew to the King's 
side many of the nobles who had hitherto wavered 
betwixt tbeir allegiance and their fear of the earl. 

Among these, the most distinguished was the 
Earl of Angus, who although himself a Douglat^, 
being a yonnger branch of tliat family, joined on 
this memorable occasion with the King against hJs 
kinsman, and gave rise to the saying, that " the 
Red Douglas (such was the complexion of the 
Angus family) had put down the Black." 

The great family of Gordon also declaring for 
the King, their chief, the Earl of Huntly, collected 
an army in the north, and marched south as far as 
Brechin to support the royal authority. Here be 
was encountered by the Tiger-Earl of Crawford, 
who had taken arms for the Douglas party, accord- 
ing to the fatal bond which had cost the Earl 
William his life. One of the chief leaders in Craw- 
ford's army was John CuUasse of Bouuymoon (of 
Balnamoon), who commanded a gallant body or 
men, armed with bills and battle-axes, on whom the 
earl greatly relied. But before the ac^on, this 
John CoUasse had asked Crawford to grant him 
-certain lands, that lay convenient for him, and near 
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his honse, which tlie earl refaaed to do. CoUasse, 
incensed at the refusal, took an opportunity, when 
the battle was at the closest, to withdraw from the 
conflict ; upon which Crawford's men, who had 
been od th« point of gaining the victory, lost hearty 
and werp defeated. Other battles were 
fought in different parts of Scotland be- '^* "_'^' 
tween the Douglasses and their allies, 
and those noblemen and gentlemen who favoured 
the King. Much blood was spilt, and great mis- 
chief done to the country. Among other instances 
of the desolation of these civil wars, the Earl of 
Hnntly burned one half of the townuf Elgin, being 
that part which inclined to the Douglasses, while 
he left standing the opposite part of the same street, 
which was inhabited by citizens attached to his own 
family. Hence the proverb, when a thing is im- 
perfectly finished, that it is " Half done, as Elgin 
was burned." 

Hantly, however, was afterwards surprised, and 
lost a considerable number of his followers in a 
morass, called Dunkinty, where they were attacked 
by Douglas, Earl of Murray, This gave rise to a 
jeering song, which ran thus : — 

" When did yon Iwve jour mm. 
ThoD Goidon lo g»! ? 

In Iha bog of Dnnkiiity, 
Mowing the hay.* 

In this period of calamity, famine and pestilence 
came to add to the desolation of the country, wast- 
ed by a civil war, which occasioned skirmishes, 
conflagrations, and slaughters, almost in every pro- 
vince of Scotland. 
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The Toy&l party at length t>e^n to ^in ground ; 
for the present Earl of Douglas seems to have been 
a man of less action and decision than waa usnal 
-with those of his name and family. 

The Earl of Crawford was one of those who fint 
deserted him, and applied to the King' for forgive- 
neas and restoration to favour. He appeared before 
James in the most hnmble gnise, in poor appard, 
bareheaded and barefooted, libe a condemned cri- 
minal; and throwing himself at the King's feet, be 
confessed his treasons, and entreated the royal 
mercy, on acooant of tbe loyalty of his ancestors, 
and the sincerity of his repentance. The King, 
though he had many subjects of complaint agunat 
this powerful lord, and notwithstanding he bad 
made a tow to destroy the earl's castle of Finharen, 
and to make the highest stone the lowest, never- 
theless granted him a fall pardon, and made him a 
visit at Finbaven, where he accomplished his vow, 
by getting to the top of the battlements, and throw- 
ing a small stone, which was lying loose there, 
down into the moat ; thus, in one sense, mahing the 
bighest stone in the house the lowest, though not 
by the demolition of the place. By this clemency 
the minds of the hostile nobles were conciliated, 
and many began to enter into terms of submission. 

But the power of the Douglasses remained un- 
broken, and it was so great that there appeared 
little hope of the struggle being ended with- 
out a desperate battle. At length such sn 
event seemed near approaching. The Earls of 
Orkney and Angus, acting for tbe King, bad be- 
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sieved Aberoorn, & strong castle on the frith of 
Forth, belonging to the Earl of Donglas- Douglas 
collected the whole strength which his family and 
allies conld raise, amounting, it is said, to nearly 
forty thousand men, with which he advanced to 
xaiae the siege. The King, on the other hand^ 
kaving agaembled the whole forces of the north of 
Scotland, marched to meet Douglas, at the head of 
Jul army somewhat superior in irambers to that of 
the earl, but inferior in military discipline. Thns 
every thing seemed to render a combat inevitable, 
the issue of which must bare shown whether James 
Stewart or James Douglas was to wear the crown 
of Scotland. The small river of Carron divided 
the two armies. 

Bat the intrigues of the Archbishop of St 
Andrews had made a powerful impression upon 
many of the nobles who acted with Douglas, and 
there was a party among his followers who obeyed 
him more from fear than affection. Others, seeing 
a certun degree of hesitation in the earl's reso- 
lations, and a want of decision in his actions, began 
to doubt whether be was a leader fit to conduct so 
periloDs an enterprise. Amongst these last was 
Sir James Hamilton of Cadyow, already mention- 
ed, who commanded in Douglas's army three han- 
dred horse, and as many infitntry, all men of tried 
discipline and conrage. The Archbishop Kennedy 
was Hamilton's kinsman, and took advantage of 
their relationship to send a secret messenger to 
inform him that the King was well disposed to 
pardon his rebellion, and to show him great favonr. 
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provided that he would, at that critical moment, 
set an example to the insurgent nobility, by reiiouD- 
tang the caaae of Douglas, and returning to the 
King's obedience. These arguments made con- 
siderable impression on Hamilton, who, nererthe- 
less, having been long the friend and follower of 
the Earl of Donglas, was loath to desert bis old 
friend in Boch an extremity. 

On the next morning after this secret conference, 
the King sent a herald to the camp of Douglas, 
charging the earl to disperse his followers, on pain 
that he and his accomplices should be proclaimed 
traitors, but at the same time promising forgiveness 
and rewards to all who should leave the rebellious 
standard of Donglas. Douglas made a mock of 
this summons ; and sounding his trumpets, and 
placing his men in order, marched stoutly forward 
to encounter the King's army, who on their side 
left their camp, and advanced with dispkyed ban- 
ners, as if to instant battle. It seems, however, 
that the message of the herald had made some 
impression on the followers of Douglas, and per- 
haps on the earl himself, by rendering him doubtful 
of their adherence. He saw, or thought he saw, 
that his troops were discouraged, and led them 
back into his catnp, hoping to inspire them with 
more confidence and zeal. But the movement had 
a different effect ; for no sooner had the earl 
returned to his tent, than Sir James Hamilton came 
to expostulate with him, and to require him to say, 
whether he meant to fight or not, assuring him that 
every delay was in favour of the King, and that 
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the longer the carl put off the day of battle, the 
fewer men he wonld have to fight it with. Dou- 
glas answered contemptuously to Hamilton, " that 
if he was afraid to stay, he was welcome to go 
home." Hamiltoa took the earl at his word, and, 
leaving the camp of Douglas, went over to the 
King that very night. 

The example was so generally followed, that 
the army of Douglas seemed suddenly to disperse^ 
like a dissolving snowball ; and in the morning the 
earl had not a hundred men left in his silent and 
deserted camp, excepting his own immediate fol- 
lowers. He was obliged to fly to the West Bor- 
der, where his brothers and fbllowers sus- 
tained & severe defeat from the Scotts and .'/J^^' 
other Borderers, near a place called Ar- 
kinholme, in the valley of Esk. Archibald Douglas, 
l<^ar] of Murray, oae of the earl's brothers, falling 
in the battle, his head was cut off, and sent to the 
King, then before Abercorn ; another, Hugh, Earl 
of Ormond, was wounded and made prisoner, and 
immediately executed, notwithstanding his services 
at the battle of Sark. John, Lord Balvenie, the 
third brother, escaped into England, where the earl 
also foand a retreat. Thus the power of this great 
and predominant family, which seemed to stand so 
fair for possessing the crown, fell at length without 
any decisire struggle ; and their greatness, whicb 
bad been founded upon the loyalty and bravery of 
the Good Lord James, was destroyed by the rebel- 
lious and wavering conduct of the lost earl. 

That unfortunate nobleman remained nearly 
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twenty years & bBniihed man in England, and wad 
almost forgotten in hia onu twuntry, until the sab- 
Beqnent reign, when, in 1484, he was defeated and 
made priMin«r, in a amall incaraion which he had 
attempted to make npon the frontiers of Annan- 
dale. He sarreadared to a brother of KirkpatricJc 
of Closeburn, who, in the earl'i better days, had 
bc«a hia own vassal, and who shed tears at seeing' 
bis old master in sni^ a lamentable situation. 
Kirkpatrick even proposed to set him at liberty, 
and fly with htm into England ; but Donglaa 
rejected this offer. " I am tired," he said, " of 
eidle ; and as there is a reward ofi'ered by the Kin^ 
for my head, I had rather it were eonferred on yon, 
who were always fsitbfiil to me while 1 was &ith- 
fnl to myself, than on any one else." Kirkpatrick* 
however, acted kindly and generously. He seca- 
red the earl in some secret abode, and did not 
deliver him up to the King natil he had a promise 
of his life. Douglas was ^en ordwned to be pnt 
into the abbey of Lindores, to which sentence ha 
■nbmitted calmly, only using a popular proveri>, 
" He that cannot do better miat be a monk." Ho 
lived in that convent only for four years, and irith 
faim, as the last of his family, expired the principal 
IwaDRh of these tremendous Earb of Douglas. 

Other Scottish families arose upon tlie ruins of 
this mighty house, in consequence of the distribn- 
tion made of their immense forfeited estates, to 
those who had assisted the King in suppreeeiag 
their power. Amongst these the Earl of Angna, 
who, althongh Vipi>nian to the Elarl of Douglas, had 
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sided with tlie K)n|>, received by far the ^eider 
share ; to an smoant, indeed, which enabled the 
family.as weshallsee, toporsne the same ambilians 
course as tkat of their liinsfoik of the old«r brancfaf 
although they neither rose to such high deration, 
nor sunk into the same irrepuable rnin, which was 
the lot of die original family. 

Hamilton also rose into power on the fall of the 
Douglas. His opportune desertion of his kinsman 
at Abercom was accounted good service, and was 
rewarded with large grants of land, and at last 
with the hand of the King's eldest daughter in 
marriage. 

Sir Walter Scott of Kirknrd and Buoclench 
likewise obtained great gifts of land for his cUn's 
service and his own, at the battle of Arkinbolme^ 
aad began that coarse of greatness which raiawl 
lus &mily to the ducal dignity.' 

Snch, my dear child, is the coarse of the world, 
in which the downfall of one great man or family 
ii the means of adrattctDg others ; as a AUing tres 

> [" Sir Wtltar Scott, of Kirkaid, the mde snentaT of &a 
9aad*uli£uml;,Bii21dP*bnuTy, 1459-9, gotariuiter of Ind> 
in tb* buignj' ef Ciiviardiahn, pro eo quod MerfiiU amfiictii dt 
AiiMiolmt, in oecirion, tt captiomt rcbdHtm qtundam Archib. 
et S-MtfOiiit de D^mylat, oltm Cotnitum Morauia et Ormoitd,^ 
_jra;.%iIL,v.M,9)u(TTTLn,ToLiT.p.ll3. "Tluunio 
mwu-eh iln gattad to Gu Wditr Scott, uid Sir Divid hii xra, 
th> Tamumiig half of the buoDf of BnsjdiDlia, to be hdd blench 
far pijment of ■ rad rote, far their brara and hithful exertioni 
in tiTOBi of tiia King igainat the booH of Douglaa. TWjr U»- 
VH bad part of the bimi; of Langholm, in DiunfriMahire, eon- 
ferrad on them. Sir Valter, wbo Grat eatabliibed the piiadpil 
naideucaoftbeBuecleiighfamilr at Braniholmeaitla.died betwixt 
IMT and 1470."— Woob'i Pma^, vol. i. p. 147.] 
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throws its leed upon the grODnd, «nd causes yoaD|^ 
plants to arise in its room. 

Tlie English did not make much war npon Scot- 
land during this reign, being engaged at home 
wiUi tJieir dreadful ciril quarrels of York and 
Lancaster. For the same reason, perhaps, the 
Scots had the advaotage in such actions as took 
place. 

Retiered from the rivalship of the Douglas, and 
from the pressure of constant war with England, 
James II> governed Scotland firmly. The king- 
dom enjoyed considerable tranquillity daring His 
reign ; and his last Parliament was able to recom- 
mend to him the regular and firm execution of the 
laws, as to a prince who possessed the fiill means 
of discharging bis kingly office, without resistance 
from evil-doers or infringers of justice. This was 
in 1458. But only two years afterwards all these 
fur Iiopes were blighted. 

The strong Border castle of Roxbu^h bad 
remained in tho hands of the English ever since 
the fatal battle of Durham. The King was deter- 
mined to recover this bulwark of the kingdom. 
Breaking through a truce which existed witb 
Sngland at the time, James summoned together 
the full force of his kingdom to accomplish this 
great enterprise. The nobles attended in numberST 
and well accompanied, at the summons of a prince 
who was always respected, and generally successful 
in bis military undertakings. Even Donald of the 
Isles proved himself a loyal and submissive vassal ; 
and while he came with a force which showed bis. 
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great authority, he placed it nibmiinTely at the 
disposal of hii soT|ereigii. His men vere arra^red 
in the Highland fashion, with shirts of mail, two- 
handed swords, axes, and bows and arrows ; and 
Donald offered, when the Scots should enter 
England, that be would mardi a mile in front of 
the King's host, and take upon himself the danger 
of the first onset. But Junes's first object was the 
siege of Roxburgh. 

This strong castle was litnated on an eminence 
near the junction of the Tweed and the Teviot ; 
the waters of the Teriot, raised bj a danihead or 
wear, flowed round the fortress, and its walls were 
as strong as the engineers of the time could raise- 
On former occasions it hod been taken by strata- 
gem, bat James was now to proceed by a regular 
siege. 

With this pnrpose he established a battery of 
snch large clumsy cannon as were constructed at 
that time, upon the north side of the river Tweed. 
The siege bad lasted some time, and the army 
b^an to be weary of the undertaking, when they 
received new spirit from the arrival of the Earl of 
Huntly with a gallant body of fresh troops. The 
King, out of joy at these succours, commanded his 
artillery to fire a volley upon the castle, and stood 
near the cannon himself, to mark the e^ct of the 
shot. The great guns of that period were awk- 
wardly framed oat of bars of iron, fastened together 
by hoops of the same metal, somewhat In the same 
manner in which barrels are now made. Tbey 
vere, therefore, far more liable to accidents than 
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inod«rn cannon, which are cast in one entire solid 
piece, and then bored hollow by a machine. One 
of these ill-made g^uns burst in going off. A 
fragment of iron broke James's thigh-bone, and 
killed him on the spot. Another splinter wounded 
the Earl of Angus. No other person sustained 
injtiry, though many stood around. Thus died 

James the Second of Scotland, in tha 
'iMO*' twenty-ninth year of his life, after 

reigning twenty-four years. 
This King did not possess the elegant accom- 
plishments of Ills father ; and the manner in which 
he stew the Earl of Douglas must be admitted as 
a stain upon his reputation. Yet he was, upon the 
whole, a good prince, and was greatly lamented by 
his suhjects. A thorn-tree, in the Duke of Rox- 
bui'ghu's park at fleurs, still shows the spot where 
Jie died. 
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CHAPTER XXir. 

Seign ofjamet lIL—RiK aW FaU of the Boj/dl—Ereca. 
Hon of the King'i Favoiirita^IaiuTTeclion of the Hornet 
and Hepbumi — Murder of the Sing. 

[1460— 148a] 

Upon the lamentable death of James II-i the 
array which lay before Roxburgh was greatly dU- 
-couraged, and seeraed abitub to raise the siege> 
But Margaret, the widow of their slain Monorch, 
appeared in their council of war, leading her eldest 
son, a child of eight years old, who was the sucues- 
mt to the crown, and spoke to them these gallant 
words : " Fy, my noble lords I think not now 
shamefully to give up an enterprise which is so 
fcrarely begun, or to abandon the revenge of tins 
unhappy accident which has befallen before this ill- 
omened ca«tle> Forward, my brave lords, and 
persevere in your undertaking ; and never turn 
yonr backs till this 'siege is victoriously ended. 
Let it not be said that such brave champions need- 
ed to hear from a woman, and a widowed one, the 
courageous advice and comfort which she ought 
rather to receive from you I " The Scottish nobles 
received this heroic address with shouts of applause, 
and persevered in the siege of Roxburgh castle, 
until the garrison, receiving no reUef, were obliged 
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to sarrender the place through famine. Tiie go- 
vernor is stated to have beer put to death, and in 
the animoBity of the S^ota against every thing con- 
cerned with the death of their King', they levelled 
the walls of the castle with the ground, and returned 
Tictorions from an enterprise which had cost them 
so dear. 

The nainonty of Junes HI. was more prosper- 
ons than that of his father and grand&ther. The- 
affairs of state were guided by the experienced 
wisdom of Bishop Kennedy. Roxburgh was, as 
we hare said, taken and destroyed. Berwick, 
daring the dissensions of the civil wars of England, 
wag surrendered to the Scots ; and the dominions 
of the Islands of Orkney and Zetland, which had 
hitherto belonged to the Kings of Norway, were 
acquired as the marriage portion of a Princess of 
Denmark and Norway, who was united in mar- 
riage to the King of Scotland. 

These foroarable drcumstances were first inter- 
rupted by the death of Archbishop 

U66.'' Kennedy; after which event, one tamilyt 
' that of the Boyds, started into such a 
degree of temporary power as seemed to threaten 
the pnblic tranquillity. The tntor of James III> 
"was Gilbert Kennedy, a wise and grave man, who 
continued to regulate the studies of the King afler 
thedeathofhis brodier the prelate, but noadnsedlf 
called in to his assistance Sir Alexander, the 
brother of Lord Boyd, as one who was younger 
and fitter than himself to teach James military 
exercises. By meang of this sppointment. Sir 
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Alexander, his brother Lord Boyd, and two of hii 
song, became ao intimata with the Kin^, that thej 
reBoived to Uke him from under the Tnanngement 
of Kennedy entirely. The court was then residing 
at Linlithgow, nnd the King, white abroad on a 
hnnting party, was persoaded to direct hie horse's 
head to Edinbai^h, instead of returning. Ken- 
nedy, the tutor, hastened to oppose the King's 
desire, and seizing hii horse by the bridle, wished 
to lead him back to Linlithgow. Alexander Boyd 
rushed forward, and striking with a hQating-staff 
the old man, who bad deserved better usage at his 
hand, forced him to quit the King's rein, and 
accomi^ished his purpose of carrying James to 
Sdinburg-h, where he entered npon the adminis- 
tration of affairs, and having granted a solemn 
pardon to the Boyds for whatever violence had 
occurred in their proceedings, he employed them 
for a time, as falg chief mini3t«rB and favourites- 
Sir Thomas, one of Lord Boyd's sons, was honoured 
with the hand of the Princess Margaret, the King's 
eldest sister, and was created Earl of Arran. He 
deserved even this elevation by his personal accom- 
pbshments, if he approached the character given of 
him by an English gentleman. He is described as 
" the most courteous, gentle, wise, kind, companion- 
able, and bounteous Earl of Arran ; " — and again, 
as " a light, able-bodied, well-spoken man, a goodly 
archer, and a knight most devout, most perfect^ 
and most trne to his lady." 

Notwithstanding the new Sari of Arran's accom- 
plishments, the sudden rise of his family was fol- 
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lowed by as sndden a fall. The King, either 
reaeDting; the use which the Boyds had made of 
hia favour, or changing his opinion of them from 
other causes, suddenly deprived the whole family 
of their officer, and caused them to be tried for the 
violence committed at Linlithgow, notwithstanding 
the pardon irhich he himself had granted. Sir 
Alexander Boyd was condemned and executed. 
Lord Boyd and his sons escaped, and died in exile. 
After the death of Sir Thomas (the Earl of 
Arran), the Princess Margaret was married to the 
Lord Hamilton, to whom she carried the estate 
and title of Arran.' 

It was after the fall of the Boyds that the King 
came to administer the government in person, and 
that the defects of his character began to appear. 
He was timorous, a great failing in a warlike aga ; 
and his cowardice niiide him suspicions of his 
nobility, and particularly of hig two brothers. He 
was fond of money, and therefore did not use that 
generttsity towards his powerful subjects which 
-was necessary to secure their attachment ; bat, od 
the contrary, endeavoured to increase his private 
hoards of wealth by encroaching upon the rights 
both of clergy and laity, and thus made himself at 
once hated and contemptible. He was a lover of 
tlie fine arts, as they are called, of music and archi- 
tecture ; a disposition graceful in a monarch, if 
exhibited with due regard to his dignity. But he- 
made architecls and musicians his principal com- 



■ [" Their Bon James was, in Augutt 1503, crested Earl of 
■ran."— WooD'i Peerage, toL L p. 121,1 
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paniona, excluding; his nobUity from the personal 
familiarity to which he admitted those whom the 
hnaglity barons of Scotland termed masons and 
fiddlers. Cochran, an architect, Rogers, a musician, 
Leonard, a smith, Hommel, a tailor, and Torpbi- 
clien, a fencing-master, were his cunnsellors and 
campanions. These habits of low society excited 
the hatred of the nobility, who began to make 
comparisons betwixt the King- and bis two brothers, 
the Dukes of Albany and Mar, greatly to the 
disadvantage of James. 

These younger sons of James the Second nere 
of appearance and manners such as were then 
thought most suited to their royal birth. This is 
the description of the Dukeof Albany by an ancient 
Scottish author ; He was well-proportioned, and 
toll in stature, and comely in his countenance ; that 
is to say, broad-faced, red-nosed, large-eared, and 
baring a very awful conntenance when it pleased 
him to speak with those who had displeased him. 
Mar was of a less stem temper, and gave great 
satisfaction to all who approached his person, by 
the mildness and gentleness of his manners. Both 
princes excelled in the military exercises of tilting, 
hunting, hawking, and other personal accomplish- 
ments, for which their brother, the King, waa 
unfit, by taste, or from timidity, although they were 
in those times reckoned indispensable to a man of 

Perhaps some excuse for the King's fears may 
be found in the turbulent disposition of the Scottisb 
nobles, who like the Dougtasses and Boyds, oftea 
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nonrislted (cbemes of unfaition, which they eii(]e»- 
Tonrod to gntifjr by exertuaing a oODtrol over the 
King:'* penon. The following incident may eerre 
t» Binuse yon, unong to many melancholy tales, 
and at the lame time to ehow yon the manners of 
the Scottish Kings, and the fe«ra which James 
entertained for the enterprinei of the nobility. 

Ahout the year 1474, Lord Somerville being in 
attendance upon the King's court, James IIL 
offered to come and visit him at his castle of Cow 
thally, near the town of Carnnath, where he then 
lived in all the rade hospitality of the time, for 
which this nobleman was peculiarly remarkable. 
It was his cuitom, when, being from home, he 
intended to return to the castle with a party of 
guests, merely to write the words, Spealea and 
raxes ; that is, spits and ranges ; meaning by this 
hint that there should be a great quantity of food 
prepared, and that the spits and ranges, or frame- 
worlc on which they turn, should be put into em- 
ployment. JQven the visit of the King himself did 
not indace Lord SomeiviUe to send any other than 
his usual intimation ; only he repeated it three 
dmes, and despatched it to his castle by a special 
messenger. The paper was delivered to the Lady 
Somerville, who, having been lately married, was 
not quite accustomed to read her husband's hand- 
writing, which probably was not very good ; for 
in those times noblemen used the sword more than 
the pen. So the lady sent for the steward, and, 
after laying their heads together, instead of reading 
i^/eatet and raxes, tpealea and raxet, tpetUet and 
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raxes, they made out the writing to be Spears and 
Jacks, spears a»d jacks, spears and jacks. Jacks 
were a, sort o( leathern doablet, covered with plates 
of iron, worn u armonr hy horsemen of inferior 
nmk. They concluded the meaning of these ter- 
rible words to be, that Lord Somerville was in 
■ome distress, or engaged in some qnairel in Edin- 
burgh, and wanted assistance ; so that, instead of 
killing cattle and preparinii; for a feast^ they col- 
lected armed men togethei, and got ready for a 
fray. A party of two hundred horsemen were 
speedily assembled, and were trotting over the 
moors towards Edinburgh, when they oiwerved a 
large company of gentlemen employed in the sport 
of hawking, on the side of Coraett-bill. This was 
the King and Lord Somerrille, who were on their 
road to Cowthally, taking their sport as they went 
along. The appearance of a numerous body of 
armed men soon torned their game to earnest ; and 
the King, who saw the Lord Somerville's banner 
at the head of the troop, conclnded it was some 
reMlions enterprise against his person, and dialled 
the baron with treason. Lord Somerrille declared 
his innocence. " Yonder," said he, " are indeed 
my men and my banner, but I hare no knowledge 
whatever of the cause that has brought them here. 
Bnt if your grace will permit me to ride forward, 
I will soon see the cause of this disturbance. In 
the mean time, let my eldest son and heir remain as 
an hostage in your grace's power, and let him lose 
lus head if I prove false to my dnty." The King 
accordingly permitted Lord SomervUle to ride to- 
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wards his followers, when the matter wiu lOon 
explained by those who commanded them. The 
mistake wai then only subject of merriment ; for 
the King;, looking at the letter, protested he bim- 
seif would have read it Spears andjacki, rather 
than Speates and raxes. When they came to 
Cowthally, the lady was modi out of countenance 
at the mistake. But the Kin^ greatly praiged her 
for the despatch which she had used in raising men 
to assist her husband, and said he hoped ahe would 
always hare as brave ■ band at his service, when 
the King and kingdom required them. And thus 
every thing went happily off.' 

It was natural that a prince of a timid, and at 
the same time a severe disposition, sncb as James 
III. seema to have had, should see with anxiety 
the hold which his brothers possessed over the 
hearts of his subjects ; and the insinuations of the 
unworthy familiars of his private hours turned that 
anxiety and suspicion into deadly and implacable 
liatred. Various causes combined to induce the 
mean and obscure favourites of James to sow enmity 
betwixt him and bis brothers. The Homes and 
Hepburns, families which had risen into additional 
power after the fall of the Douglasses, had several 
private disputes with Albany concerning privileges 
and property belonging to the earldom of March, 
which had been conferred on him by his father. 

' [Mcmcnrs of th« Somarrilln : Baingj Hutor^ of tha Bi. 
roniil HouH of SomtrvIIla. Bj Junai alareDth Locd Somsr- 
3 Tola. 8n>,£>lui. ie]S.) 
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Albany was also Lord Warden of the east frontiers) 
and in that capacity had restrained and dlsobligsd 
tlioae powerful clang. To be revenged, they made 
interest with Robert Cochran, the King's principal 
adviser, and gave him, it is said, large bribes to 
put Albany out of credit with the King. Cochran's 
own interest suggested the same rile course ; for 
he must' have been sensible that Albany and Mar 
disapproved of the King's intimacy with him and 
big companions. 

These unworthy favourites, therefore, set them- 
selves to fill the King's mind with apprehensions 
of dangers which were to arise to him from his 
brothers. They informed him that the Earl of 
Mar had consulted witches when and how the King 
glionld die, and that it had been answered that ho 
shonid fall by means of his nearest relations. They 
brought to James also an astrologer, that is, a man 
who pretended to calculate future events by the 
motion of the stars, who told him, that in Scotland 
a Lion should he killed by his own whelps. All 
these things wronglit on the jealous and timid dis- 
position of the King, so that he seized upon both 
his brethren. Albany was imprisoned in tlie castle 
of Edinburgh, but Mar's fate was instantly decid- 
ed ; the King cansed bim to be murdered by stifling 
him in a bath, or, as other historians say, by causing 
him to he bled to death. James committed this 
horrid crime, in order to avoid dangers which were 
in a great measure imaginary ; bnt we shall find 
that the death of his brother Mar rstiier endangered 
than added tu his safety. 
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Albany tm in danger of the same iate, bat 
gome of hig frienda in France or Scotland had 
formed a plan of rescuing him. A imall sloop 
came into the road-stead of Leith, loaded with 
wine of Gasconf, and two small barrels were sent 
Dp as a present to the imprisoned prince. The 
gaard haTing anffered the casks to he carried to 
Albany's chamber, the duke, examining them in 
private, found that one of them contained a roll of 
wax, enclosing a letter, exhorting him to make his 
-escape, and [N'omising that tlie little ressei which 
brought the wine should be ready to receire him 
if he could gain the water-side. The letter con- 
jured him to be speedy, as there was a purpose to 
behead him on the day following. A coil of ropes 
was also eaclose<l in the same cask, in order to 
enable him to effect his descent from the castle 
wall, and the precipice upon which it is built. 
There was a faithful attendant, his chamberlain, 
imprisoned with him in the same apartment, who 
promised to assist his master in this perilous nnder- 
taking. The first point was to secure the captain 
of the guard; for which purpose Albany inrited 
that officer to sup with him, in order, as the duke 
pretended, to taste the good wine which had been 
presented to him in the two casks. The captain 
accordingly, having placed his watches where he 
thought there was danger, came to the duke's 
chamber, attended by three of his soldiers, and 
partook of a collation. After supper, the duke 
engaged him in playing at tables and dice, antil the 
captain, seated beside a hot fire, and plied with 
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wine by the chamberlain, began to grow drowsy, as 
did hia attendants, on whom the liquor had not 
been spared. Then the Duke of Albany, a strong 
man and desperate, leapt from table, and stabbed 
the captain with a whinger or dagger, so that he 
died on the spot. The like he did to two of the 
captain's men, and the chantberl^n despatched the 
other, and threw their bodies on the fire. This 
was the more easily accomplished that the soldiers 
were intoxicated and stupified. They then took 
the keys from the captain's pocbet, andi getting 
out upon the walls, chose a retired corner, ont 
of the watchmen's sight, to make their peiilona 
descent. The chamberhun tried t« go down the 
rope first, but it was too short, so that he felt and 
broke his thigh-bone. He then called to his master 
to make the rope longer. Albany retarned to his 
apartment, and took the sheets from die bed, with 
which he lengthened the rope, so that he descended 
the precipice in safety. He then got hia chamber- 
liun on his back, and conreyed him to a place of 
security, where he might remain conceal- 
ed till his hurt was cured, and went 
himself to the sea-side, when, upon the appointed 
signal, a boat came ashore and took him off to the 
Tessel, in which he sailed for France. 

During the night, the guards, who knew that 
thev officer was in die duke's apartment with 
three men, could not but suppose that all was safe ; 
but when daylight showed them tke rope hanging 
from the walls, they became alarmed, and hastened 
to the duke's lodgings. Here they found the 
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body of one man stretched near the door, and the 
corpBesof the captain and other two lying npon the 
fire. The King was much aurpriaed at so strange 
an escape, and would give no i:redit to it till he had 
examined the place with his own eyes. 

The death of Mar, and the flight of Albany, 
increased the insolence of King James's unworthy 
&TOurites. Robert Cochran, the mason, rose into 
great power, &nd as every man's petition to th» 
King came through his hands, and he expected and 
receiTed bribes to give his countenance, he amassed 
8D much wealth, that he was able in his turn to 
bribe the King to confer on him the earldom of 
Mar, with the lands and revenues of the deceased 
prince. All men were filled with indignation to 
flee the inheritance of the murdered earl, the son 
at the King of Scotland, conferred upon a mean 
upstart, like this Cochran.' This unworthy larou- 
rite was guilty of another piece of mal-administra- 
tion, by mixing the silver coin of the kingdom with 
brass and lead, and thereby decreasing its real 
value, wliile orders were given by proclamation to 
take it at the same rate as if it were composed of 
pure silver. The people refused to sell their corn 
And other commodilies for this debased coin, which 
introduced great distress, confusion, and scarcity. 
Some one told Cochran, that this money should be 
called in, and good coin Issued in its stead ; but he 

I [" It n probibla AiX only tha rereDUn of lbs eaTldom 
■«ra Hngord to him without tba titk, which, howaret , hii fiitter. 
«n, or hii own Tinilr, might dm."— PiKKIUOit, v. i. p. 304.— 
Wood's Puragt, t. E p. 205,] 
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was 80 confident of the currency of the Cochran- 
placks, as the people called theni, that he said,— 
" The day I am hanged they tnay he called in; 
not sooner." This speech, which he made in jest, 
proved true in reality. 

In the year 1482, the disputes with England had 
come to a great height, and Edward IV. made 
preparations to invade Scotland, principally in the 
hope of recovering the town of Berwidc. He in- 
vited the Duke of Albany from France to join him 
in this undertaking, promising to place him on the 
Scottish throne instead of his brother. This was 
held out in order to take advantage of the unpopn- 
larity of King James, and the general dispositioa 
which manifested itself in Scotland in favonr of 
Albany. 

But, however discontented with their sovereign, 
the Scottish nation showed themselves in no way 
disposed to receive another king from the hands of 
the English. The Parliament assembled, and una- 
nimoQsly determined on war against Edward the 
Robber, for so they termed the King of England. 
To support this violent languagei James ordered 
the whole array of the kingdom, that is, all the men 
who were bound to discharge military service, to 
assemble at the Borongh-moor of Edinburgh, from 
whence they marched to Lander, and encamped 
between the river Leader and the town, to the 
amount of.£fty thousand men. But the great ba- 
rons, who had there assembled with their followers, 
were less disposed to advance against the English, 
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tliBn to correct the abosn of King James's adnd- 



Manjr of the nobility and barona held a secret 
conncU in the church of Lander, where they en- 
larged upon tlie evils which Scotland Biutained 
throngh tiie insolence and corraption of Cochran 
and his associates. While they were thas declaim- 
ing, Lord Gray reqnested thmr attention to a fable, 
" The mice," he said, " being mach annoyed by the 
persecution of the cat, resolved that a bell shonld 
be hung about puss's neck, to give notice when she 
was coming. But though the measure was agreed 
to in fall council, it could not be carried into effect, 
because no mouse had courage enough to nuderttJce 
to tie the bell to the neck of the formidalde enemy." 
This was as much as to intimate his opinion, that 
though the discontented nobles mi^t make bold 
resolutions against the King's ministers, yet it 
would be difficult to find any one courageous enough 
to act upon them. 

Archibald, Earl of Angus, a man of gigantic 
strength and intrepid couri^e, and head of tisat 
second family of Douglas whom I before mention- 
ed, started up when Gray had done speaking. " I 
am he," he said, '- whu will bell the cat;" from 
which expression he was distinguished by the name 
of Bell-the-Cat to his dying day. 

While thus engaged, a load anthoritative knock- 
ing was heard at the door of the church. This 
announced the arrival of Cochran, attended by a 
guard of three hundred men, attached to hia own 
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person, and all gaily dressed in Iiig llvBty of white, 
with black facings, and armed with partisans. His 
own personal appearance 4X>iTesponded witli this 
munificent attendance. He was attired in a riding' 
sait of black Telret, and had roand his neck a fine 
chun of gold, whilst a bugle-horn, tipped and 
mounted with gold, hung down by his side. His 
helmet was borne before him, richly inlaid with the 
same precious metal ; even his tent and tent-cords 
were of silk, instead of ordinary materials. In this 
gallant guise, having learned there was some oonn- 
cil holding among the nobility, he came to see what 
they were doing, and it was with this purpose that 
he knocked furionsty at the door of the church. 
Sir Robert Douglas of Locbleren, who had the 
charge of watching the door, demanded who was 
there. When Cochran answered, " The Earl of 
Mar," the nobles greatly rejoiced at hearing he 
was come, to deliver himself, as it were, into tlieir 
hands. 

As Cochran entered the church, Angus, to make 
good his promise to bell the cat, met him, and 
rudely pulled the gold chain from his neck, saying, 
" A halter would better become him." Sir Robert 
Douglas, at the same time, snatched away his bugle- 
horn, saying, " Thou hast been a hunter of mis- 
chief too long." 

" Is this jest or earnest, my lords?" said Codi- 
ran, more astonished than alarmed at this rude 
reception. 

" It is sad earnest," said they, " and that thou and 
thy accomplices shall feel ; for you have abused the 
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King'i bronr towmrda yon, and now yoa Bhall 
hare your reward acoording to yonr deierta." 

It doM not appear that Cochran or his goarda 
offered any reiiatanoe. A part of the nobility went 
next to the King*! pavilion, and, while sonie en- 
gaged him in conTersatton, others auxed np<»i 
Leonard, Hommet, Torphichen, a&d the rest, with 
Preston, one of de only two gentlemen amongst 
King James's minions, ud hastily condemned than 
to instant death, as haring misled the King, and 
misgoverned the kingdom. The only person who 
eacaped was John Ramsay of Balmain, a yonth of 
honoorable birA, who dasped the King roond thv 
wwst when he taw the others seised npon. Hin 
the nobles (pared, in respect of his yonth, for ha 
was not abore sixteen years, and of the King's 
earnest intercession in his behalf. There was a 
loud acclamatiaii among the troops, wh> ooatended 
with each other in offering their tent-ropes, and 
the halters of their horses, to be the means of exe- 
cuting these obnoxions minister*. Cochran, who 
was a man of andacity, and had first attracted tha 
King's attention by his behsTionr in a dnel, did 
not lose his courage, thongh he displayed it in an 
^Hinrd manner. He had the vanity to request that 
his hands might not be ded with a hraapen ropCt 
but with a silk cord, which he offered to fnmisk 
from the Topea of hii pavilion ; but this wai only 
teaching his enemies how to give Ui feelings addi- 
tional pain. They told him he was but a fidae 
thief, and shonld die with all manner of shame ; 
and tbey were at pwng to procnre a hair-tether, or 
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halter, as itlll more ig^nominioiu than a rop« of 
bflmp. With \hia they hanged Coi^an over the 
centre of the bridge of Lander (aow demolidied), 
in the middle of his companions, who were ans- 
pended on each side of him. When the execution 
was finished, the lords returned to Edinbat^h, 
where they resolred that the King should remain 
in the castle, nnder a gentle and respectfnl degree 
(tf restraint. 

In the mean time, the English obtained posses- 
sion of Berwick, which important place was never 
again recovered by the Scots, though diey conti- 
nued to assert their claim to that bolwark of the 
eastern Martdies. The English seemed disposed 
to prosecute their advantages ; but the Scottish 
army having moved to Haddington to fight them, 
a peace was concluded, partly by the mediation of 
Ab Dalce of Albany, who had seen the vanity of 
any hopes which the English had giren him, and, 
laying aside his views npoa the crown, appeared 
desirous to become the means of restoriag peace to 
the country. 

The Dijie of Albany, and the celebrated Rich- 
ard Duke of Gloucester (afterwards Richard the 
Third), are said to hare negotiated the terms of 
peace, as well betwe»i the King and his nobility, 
u between France and England. They had a 
personal meeting at Edmbnrgh with the council of 
Scottish lords who had managed the af^rs of the 
kingdom since the King's imprisonment. The 
council wonld pay no re^»ect to the Duke of Gloo- 
eester, w1ki« aa an EDgltsimaan, tbey jnitly though^ 
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lad no ngiit to interfere in tfae nffiiirs of Scotland ; 
bat to the Duke of Albany tbey sbowed mndi 
reverence, requesting to know wbat he required at 
thor hands. 

" Flrtt of all," he amcl, " I deaire that tbe King-» 
my brother, be set at liberty." 

*■ My lord," laid Archibald- Bell -the-Cftt, who 
^raa chancellor, " that flbsll be presently done, and 
the rather that yon desire it. As to tbe person 
^rho 18 with yoa (meaning tbe Dake of Glonces- 
ter), we know him not ; neither will we grant any 
thing at bis asking. Bnt we know yoa to be tbe 
King's brother, and nearest heir to his Grace after 
Ilia infant son. Therefore, we pat the King's per- 
son at yoar disposal, trasting that he will act by 
yonr advice in future, and govern the kingdom, so 
aa not to excite tbe discontent of the people, or 
render it necessary for ns, who are the nobles of 
Scotland, to act contrary to his pleasure." 

James, being thus set at liberty, became, to ap- 
pearance, BO perfectly reconciled with his brother, 
the Duke of Albany, that the two royal brothers 
used the same chamber, the game table, and tbe 
same bed. While the King attended to the buildings 
and amusements in which be took pleasure, Albany 
administered the afCurs of tbe kingdom, and, for 
some time, with applause. But the ambition of 
bis temper began again to show itself; the nation 
became suspicions of bis intimate connexion with 
the English, and JDst apprehensions were enter- 
tained that the duke aimed still at obtaining the 
iTown by assistance of Richard III., now King of 
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England. The duke was, therefore, once more 
obliged to fly into Englandi where he remained foe 
some time, auisting the English against his conn- 
trymen. He was present at that skirmish in 1484, 
where the old Earl of Doi^las was ma3e prisoner, 
and only escaped by the speed of his horse. Albany 
soon after retired into France, where he formed s 
marriage with a daughter of the Earl of Boulogne, 
by whom he bad a son, John, afterwards Regent 
of Scotland in the days of James V. Albany 
himself was wounded severely by the splinter of a 
lance at one of the tournaments, or tilting- matches, 
which I have described to you, and died in conse- 
quence. The fickleness with which he changed 
from one side to another, disappointed the high 
ideas which bad been formed of bis character in 
youth. 

Freed from bis brother's superintendence, the 
King gradually sunk back into tbose practices which 
bad formerly cost him so dear. To prevent a re- 
newal of the force put on bis person, be made a 
rule that none should appear armed in the royal 
presence, except the King's Guard) who were 
placed under the command of that same John 
Jlamsay of Babnain, the only one of his former 
favourites who bad been spared by Bell-the-Cat, 
and the other nobles, at the insurrection of Lauder 
bridge. This gave high offence in a country, 
where to be without arms was accounted both un- 
•afe and dishonourable. 

The King's love of money also grew, as is often 
the casCi more excessive aa he advanced in years. 
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He would bardly grant any thing, whether as 
matter of favour or of right, without receiving' 
some gift or gratuity. By this meani he accumu- 
lated a quantity of treasure, which conBidering the 
poverty of hii kingdom, in absolutely marvelloua. 
His " black cheit," as hia strong-box was popularly 
colled, was brimful of gold and silver coins, besides 
quantities of plate and jewels. But while he hoard- 
ed these treasures, he was angmenting the discoB- 
tent of both the nobility and people ; and amid the 
aniversal sense of the King's weakness, sod hatred 
of his avarice, a general rebellion was M length 
excited against him. 

The King, among other munificent establish- 
ments, had built a great halt, and a royal chapelt 
within the castle of Stirling, both of them 
specimens of finely ornamented Gothic 
srchitecture. He bad also established a double 
choir of mnsidaiis and singing men in the chapel, 
designing that one complete band should attend 
him wherever he went, to perform Divine service 
before his person, while the other, as complete in 
every respect, shonld remain in duly attendance in 
the royal chapel. 

As this establishment necessarily incurred con- 
aiderahle expense, James proposed to annex to the 
royal chapel the revenues of the priory of Col- 
dinghame, in Berwickshire. This rich priory had 
its lands amongst the possessions of the Homes and 
the Hepboms, who had established it as a kind of 
right that the prior shonld he of one or other oS 
these two families, in order to insnre their bein^ 
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farourably treMed in such bargains as either of 
them might have to make with the Chorch. When, 
therefore, these powerfol clans naderstnod thati 
instead of a Home or a Hepbura being named 
prior, tile King intended to bestow the rerenuet 
of Coldinghame to m^nt^n his royal chapel at 
Stirling, they became estremely indignant, and 
began to hold a seeret correspondence, and form 
alliances, with all the discontented men in Scotland, 
and especially with Angus, and such other lords as, 
having been engaged is the afiair of Lander bridge, 
naturally entertained apprehensions that the King 
would, one day or other, find a means of avenging 
himself for the slaughter of his bvourites, and the 
restraint which had been imposed on his own person. 
By the time that the King heard of this league 
against him, it had reached so great a head that 
every thing seenaed to be prepwed for 
war, since the whole lords of the south 
of Scotland, who could collect their forces with a 
rapidity unknown elsewhere, were all in the field, 
and ready to act. The King, naturally timid, was 
induced to fly to the North. He fortified the castle 
of Stirling, commanded by Shaw of Fintrie, to 
whom he committed the custody of the prince bis 
son, and heir-apparent, charging the governor 
neither to let aay one enter the castle, nor permit 
any one to leave it, as be loved hi» honour and bis 
life. Especially he commanded him to let no one 
have access to bis son. His treasures James 
deposited in Edinburgh castle ; and having thus 
placed in safety, as be thought, the two things he 
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loved bett in the world, he haatened to the north 
country, where he was joined by the great lords 
and gentlemen on that side of the Forth ; so that 
it seemed as if the soath and the north parts of 
Scotland were abont to fight against each other. 

The King, in passing through Fife, risited 
James, the last Earl of Douglas, who had been 
compelled, as I have before told yon, to become a 
monk in the abbey of Lindores. He offered faim 
iidl reconciliation and forgirenesB, if he would once 
more come ont into the world, place himself at the 
head of his Taasals, and, by the terror of his farmer 
authority, withdraw from the banners of the rebel 
peers aueh of the southland -men, as might still 
remember the fame of Douglas. But the views of 
the old earl were turned towards another world, 
and he replied to the King — " Ah, sir, your grace 
has kept me and your black casket so long under 
lock and key, that the time in which we might have 
done you good service is past and gone.'' In 
saying this, he alluded to the King's board of 
treasure, which, if he had spent in time, might 
have attached many to his person, as he, Douglas, 
when younger, could have raised men in his behalf; 
but now the period of getting aid from either 
source was passed away. 

Mean while, Angus, Home, Botbwell, and others 
of the insurgent nobility, determined, if possible, 
to get into their hands the person of the prince, 
resolving that, notwithstanding his being a child, 
they would avail themselves of his authority to 
oppose that of his father. Accordingly, they 
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bribed, witb a large sum of money, Shav, the 
governor of Staling castle, to delirer the prince 
(aftenrards James IV-) into their keeping. When 
they bad tbui obtaiaed possession of Prince James's 
person, thejr collected tbeir army, and published 
proclamations in his name, intimating that King 
James III. was bringing Bnglishmen into tlie 
eoantry to assist in orerturning its liberties, — that 
he bad sold the frontiers of Scotland to the Earl 
of N^ortfaomberland, and to the governor of Ber- 
wick, and declaring tliat they were united to 
dethrone a king whose intentions were so unitiogly, 
and to place his son in his stead. These allegations 
were false ; but the King was so unpopular, that 
they were listened to and believed. 

James, in the mean time, arrived before Stirling 
at the head of a considerable army, and passing to 
the gate of the castle, demanded entrance. But 
the governor refused to admit him. The King 
then eagerly asked for bis son ; to which the treacli- 
erons governor replied, that the lords bad taken 
the prince from him against bis will. Then tlie 
poor King saw that he was deceived, and said in 
wrath, " False villain, thou hast betrayed me ; hot 
if I live, thou shalt be rewarded according to thy 
deserts ! " If the King bad not been thus treach- 
erously deprived of the power of retiring into 
Stirling castle, he might, by means of that fortress, 
have avoided a battle until more forces had come 
up to his assistance ; and, in that case, might liiive 
overpowered the rebel lords, as his father did tlie 
Douglasses before Abercorn. Yet having witli 
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him xn maj of nearly thirty thongaad men, h« 
moved boldly toward! the inanrgonti. The Lonl 
David Idnduy of the Byrei, ia puticnlar, encoar- 
aged the King to advaace. He had joined hiat 
vith a thonaand horae and throe thoosand footmen 
from the eoontiea of Fife and Kinron; and now 
ridings up to the King on a fiery grey horte, he 
lighted down, and entreated the King's acceptance 
of that noble animal, which, whether he had ocoa- 
■ion to adrance or retreat, would beat OTery other 
horse in Scotland, provided the King cotdd ke^ 
his saddle. 

The King npon this took courage, and advanced 
against the rebela, confident in his great snperiority 
of numbers. The field of battle was not above a 
mile or two distantftom that where Brnee had de- 
feated the English on tbe^loriona day of Bannock- 
bnrn ; but the fate of his descendant and socceasor 
was widely different. 

The King's army wag divided mto three great 
bodies. Ten thousand Highlanders, under Hantly 
and Athole, led the van ; ten thousand more, from 
the westland counties, were led by the Lords of 
Enkine, Graham, and Menteith. The King was 
to command the rear, in which the burghers sent 
by the different towns were stationed. The Earl 
of Crawford and Lord David Lindsay, with ^e 
men of Fife aad Angus, had the right wing ; Lord 
Ruthven commanded the lefl, with the people oi 
Stratbeam and Storniont. 

The King, thus moving forward in order of bat- 
tle, called for the hone which Lord David Lindsay 
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had given him, that he might ride forward and 
obierre the motions of the enemy. He taw them 
from an eminence advancing' in three divisions, 
having about six thousand men in each. Tho 
Homes and Hephnms bad the first division, with 
the men of the East Borders and of East Lothian. 
The next was composed of the Western Borderers, 
or men of Liddeedale and Annandale, with many 
from Galloway. The third division jMnsisted of 
the rehel lords and their choicest followers, bring- 
ing with tbem the yoong Prince James, and dis- 
playing the broad banner of Scotland. 

When the King beheld bis own ensign nnfiirled 
agunst him, and knew that his son was in the hos- 
tile ranks, his heart, never very conrageoas, began 
altogether to fail him ; for he remembered the pro- 
phecy, that he was to ttil by his nearest of kin, 
and also what the astrologer had told him of the 
Scottish lion which was to be strangled by his own 
whelps. These idle fears so preyed on James's 
mind, that his alarm became visible to those aronnd 
bira, who conjnred him to retire to a place of 
safety. But at that moment the battle began. 

The Homes and Hepbums attacked the King's 
vangnard, bnt were repulsed bj the Highlanders 
vith volleys of arrows. On this the Borderers of 
Liddesdale and Annandale, who bore spears longer 
than those used in the other parts of Scotland, 
charged with the wild and furious cries, which they 
called their ihgan, and 1xire down the royal forces 
opposed to them. 

Surrounded by sights and sounds to which he 
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WM M little Bcciutomed, Jame« lost his reiuMniiig 
presence of mind, and turning his back, fled loivards 
Stirling. But he waa unable to maaage the grey 
bone giren him by Lord Lindaay, wbich, taking 
the bit in hii teeth, ran full gallop downhill into a 
little liamlet, where wu a mill, called BeaUMi's 
mill.' A woman had come out to draw water at 
the mill-dam, but, terrified at seeing a man in com- 
plete armonr coming down toward* her at fall 
■peed, she left her pitcher, and fled back into the 
mill. The sight of the pitcher frightened the 
King's horse, so that he swerred as be was about 
to leap the brook, and James, losing his seat, fell 
to the gronnd, where, being heavily armed and 
sorely bruised, he remained motionless. The peo- 
ple came out, took him into the mill, and laid him 
on a bed. Some time afterwards he recorered his 
senses ; but feeling himself much hurt and very 
weak, he demanded the assistance of a priest. The 
miller's wife asked who he was, and he imprudently 
replied, " I was your King this morning." With 
equal imprndence the poor woman ran to the door, 
and called with loud exclamations for a priest to 
confess the King. "Iamapriest,'*sudan unknown 
person, who had just come up ; " lead me to the 
King." When the stranger was brought into the 
presence of the unhappy monarch, he kneeled with 

■ [" BmIod'i mSll— iha hanH M edled, rrom tba nune of 

Hu p*noo oho then pouemcd iL, it iiill ghona to ths tnTflllsr 
u tba pliee whera tha King wu mi 
quily (od thickoni of tbc tralli o 
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apparent humility, and asked him, <■ Whether he 
uras moi'tally wounded F " James replied, that his 
hurts were not mortal, if they were carefully looked 
to ; but that, in the mean time, be desired to ho 
confessed, and receive pardon of his sins from a 
priest, according to the fashion of the Catholic 
church. " This shall presently give thee pardon 1" 
answered the assassin ; and, drawing a poniard, he 
stabbed the King four or five times to the very 
heact ; then took the body on his hack and departed, 
no man opposing him, and no man knowing what 
he did with the body. 

Who this murderer was has never been disco- 
vered, nor whether be was really a priest or not. 
Tiiere were three persons, Lord Gray, Stirling of 
Keir, and one Borthwick, a priest, observed to pur- 
sue the King closely, and it was supposed that one 
or other of them did the bloody deed. It is 
remarkable that Gray was the son of that Sir 
Patrick, commonly called Cowe Gray, who assisted 
James II. to despatch Douglas in Stirling castle. 
It would be a singular coincidence if the son of this 
active agent in Douglas's death should have been 
the actor in that of King James's son. 

The battle did not last long after the King left 
the field, the toyal party drawing o£F towards 
Stirling, and the victors returning to their camp. 
It is usually called the battle of Sauchie burn, and 
was fought upon the 18th of Jnne, 1488. 

Thus died King James the Third, an unwise 
and nnwarlike prince ; although, setting aside the 
murder of his brother the Earl of Mar, his charac- 
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ter i> nther tlut of « weak and aTaridooa man, 
thaa of a cmel and criminal King. His taste foe 
the fine arts wonld have been becoming in a prirate 
person, Uiongh it was eanied to a pitch wliick 
interfered with his dnties as a sovernpi- He fell, 
like moat ef his AmUy, in the flower of hia age, 
being only thirty-nz yein <dd. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Beign of Jamet IV, — Ndcai ExploUi of Sir Andrea 
Wood— Trial of Lord lAndtat/ of Ihe Bi/rei — hauioa 
of EngftrndmhthtdfofPtrkm WaTbeck-~Treaty with 
EngUatd, and Marria^ of Jamet leith Margarti, 
I>iBi%Uer<^Batry VIL 

[1188-1502.] 

.THsftiteof James III. was not known for some 
time. He had been % patron of naval affairs; and 
OH the great revolt in which he perished, a brave 
■es officer, Sir Andrew Wood of Largo, was lying 
with a small sqnadron in the frith of Forth, not 
iar distant from the coast where the battle was 
fought. He had sent ashore his boats, and brought 
off several wounded men of the King's party, 
amongst whom it was supposed might be the King 
himself. 

Anxious to ascertain this important point, the 
lords sent to Sir Andrew Wood to come on shore, 
and appear before their council. Wood agreed, on 
condition that two noblemen of distinction. Lords 
Seton and Fleming, should go on board his ships, 
and remun there as hostages for his safe return. 

The brave seaman presented himself before the 
Council and the young I^ng, in the town of Leith. 
Afl soon aa the prince saw Sir Andrew, who waa 
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a goodly person, and richly dressed, be went to- 
wards him, and said, " Sir, are you my father?" 

" I ftm not your father," answered Wood, the 
tears falling from bis eyes ; *■ but I was yonr 
father's servant while be lived, and shall be so to 
lawful authority until the day I die." 

The lords then asked what men they were who 
had come out of bis ships, and again returned to 
them on the day of the battle of Saachie> 

" It was I and my brother," said Sir Andrew, 
nndauntedly, " wbo were desirous to have be- 
stowed our lives in the King's defence." 

They then directly demanded of him, whether 
the King was on board his ships ? To which Sir 
Andrew replied, with the same firmness, " He is 
not on board my vessels. I wish he had been there, 
u I should have taken care to have kept him safe 
from the traitors who have murdered him, and 
whom I trust to see banged and drawn for their 
demerits." 

These were bitter answers ; but the lords were 
obliged to endure them, without attempting any 
revenge, for fear the seamen had retaliated upon 
flaming and Seton. But when the gallant com- 
mander bad returned on board his ship, they sent 
for the best officers in the town of Leitb, and 
offered them a reward if they would attack Sir 
Andrew Wood and his two ships, and make him 
prisoner, to answer for his insolent conduct to the 
Council. But Captain Barton, one of the best 
mariners in Leith, replied to the proposal by in- 
fonning the Council, that though Sir Andrew had 
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but two reuels, yet tfaey were to weU furnished 
with artillery, and he himself was so brave and 
•kilfiil, that no ten >h!ps in Scotland would be a 
matcli for bim. 

James IV- afterwards received Sir Andrew 
Wood into bigh favour ; and be deserved it by his 
exploits. In 1490, a squadron of five English 
Tesiels came into the Fwth, and plundered some 
Scottish merduuit-shipa. Sir Andrew sailed against 
them with hia two ships, the Flower, and the Yel- 
low Carvel, took the five English vessels, and 
making their crews and commanders prisoners, 
presented them to the King at Lcith. Henry YII. 
of England was ao mnch incensed at this defeat, 
that he sent a stoat sea-captain, called Stephen 
Bull, with three strong ships, equipped on purpose, 
to take Sir Andrew Wood. They met him near 
the month of the Frith, and fonght with the utmost 
courage on both sides, attending so mnch to the 
battle, and so tittle to any thing else, tiiat they let 
their ships drift with the tide ; so that the action, 
which b^an off Saint Abb's Head, ended in the 
Frith of Tay. At length Stephen Boll and bis 
^iree ships were taken. Sir Andrew again pre- 
sented the prisoners to the King, who sent diem 
back to England, with a massage to Henry VIL, 
that he had as manly men in Seotiand, as there 
were in England, and therefore he desired he 
would send no more captains on such errands. 

To return to the lords who had gained the 
victory at Sanchie. They took a resolution, which 
appears an act of daring effirontery. They resolved 
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to try 80ine of tbe principal person! who had as- 
Biated King Jtimes III. intlie late civil commotion, 
as if in so doing they had corarnitted treason against 
Jamei IV', although the last was not, and could 
not be king, till after his father's death. They 
determined to begin with Lord David Lindsay of 
the Byres, a man well acquainted with military 
matters, but otherwise blunt and ignorant ; so they 
thooght it would he no difficnlt matter to get him 
to submit himself to the King's pleasure, when they 
proposed to take a fine in money from him, or per- 
haps confiscate some part of his lands. This tbey 
thought would encourage others to submit in like 
manner'; and thus the conspirators proposed to 
enrich themselves, and to impoverish those who 
had been their enemies. 

It was on the 10th of May, 1489, that Lord 
David Lindsay was called upon before the Parlia- 
ment, then sitting at Edinburgh, to defend himself 
agwnst a charge of treason, which stated, " that he 
had come in arms to Sanchie with the King's father 
agiunst the King himself, and had given the King's 
ftther a sword and good horse, counselling him to 
devour tixe King's Grace here present." 

Lord Lindsay knew nothing about the form of 
law affaurs, but hearing himself repeatedly called 
upon to answer to this accusation, he started up> 
and told the nobles of the Parliament they were 
all villains and traitors themselves, and that he 
would proTe them to be such with his sword. The 
late King, he said, had been cruelly murdered by 
villiuns, who had brought the pcmce with them to 
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be a pretext and colour for their enterprise, and 
that if he punish not you hastily for that murder, 
you will murder him when you think time, as you 
lid his father. " And," said the atout old lord, 
addreaain^ himself personally to the King, who 
-was present in Parliament, " if your grace's father 
were stiU living, I would fight for him to tlie 
death, and stand in no awe of these false lurdans" 
(that is villains). " Or, if your grace had a son who 
should come in arms against you, I would take 
your part against his abettors, and £ght in yonr 
cause against them, three men against six. Trust 
ine, that though they cause your grace to believe 
ill of me, I will prove in the end more faithful than 
any of them." 

The Lord Chancellor, who felt the force of theso 
words, tried to turn off their effect, by saying to 
the King, that Lord Lindsay was an old-fashioned 
man, ignorant of legal forms, and not able to speak 
reverently in hia grace's presence. " But," said he, 
" he will submit himself to your grace's pleasure, 
and you mnat not be severe with him;" and, 
turning to the Lord David, he said, '■ It is best for 
you to submit to the King's will, and his grace will 
I>e good to you." 

Now you mast know, that the Lord David had 
& brother-germain, named Patrick Lindsay, who 
was u good a lawyer as Lord Lindsay was a 
soldier. The two brothers had been long upon 
bad terras ; but when this Mr Patrick saw the 
chancellor's drift, he trode upon his elder brother's 
foot, to make him understand that he ought not to 
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fblloir the adrice giTen him, nor eome into the 
King'i will, irhich would be in fact confessing 
himself ^Ity. The Lord David, however, did 
not understBDd the hint. On the cootrary, as he 
chanced to hare a §ore toe, the tread of his 
brother's foot was punful to him, so that he looked 
fiercely at him, and said, " Thou art too pert, thon 
loon, to stamp upon my fbot — if it were out of the 
King's presence, I woold strike thee upon the 
fiu%." 

But Mr Patrick, without regarding his brother's 
canielees anger, fell on his knees before the assem- 
bled nobles, and besought that he might hare leare 
to plead for his brother ; " for," said he, " I see no 
man of law will undertake his cause for fear of 
displeasing the King's grace ; and though my lord 
my brother and I have not been friends for many 
years, yet my heart will not suffer me to see the 
natiTe house from which I am descended perish 
for want of assistance." 

The King haring granted Mr Patrick Lindsay 
liberty of speech in his brother's behalf, he began 
by objecting to the King's sitting in judgment in s 
case, in which he was himself a party, and had been 
an actor. " Wherefore," said Mr Patrick, " we 
object to bis presence to try this cause, in which, 
being a party, he ought not to be a judge. There- 
fore w« require his Majesty, in God's name, to rise 
and leave the court, till the question be consider- 
ed and decided." The lord chancellor and the 
lords, having coDversed together, found that this 
request was reasonable. So the yoang King was 
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obliged to retire into ui iaaer apartment, which he 
resented as a speuea of pnblic afiront. 

Mr Pallida next endeavoured to procure faTonr, 
by entre&ting^ the lords, vrfao were aboot to hear 
the cause, to judge it with impartiality, and aa they 
would wish to be dealt with themMlves, were they 
in misfortune, and Eome party adrerse to them 
possessed of power. 

" Proceed and answer to the accoBation," said 
the chancellor. " Yon shall haye justice at our 
hands." 

Then Mr Patrick brought forward a defence in 
point of legal form, stating that the summona 
required that the Xiord Lindsay should appear forty 
days after citation, whereas the forty days were 
now expired ; so tb&t he conld not be legally com- 
pelled to answer to t^e accnsation until summoned 

This was found good law ; and Lord David 
Lindsay, and the other persons accused, were dis- 
missed for the time, nor were any proceedings 
ever resnmed against them. 

Lord David, who had listened to the defences 
without nnderstanding their meaning, was so 
delisted with the unexpected consequences of his 
brother's eloquence, that he broke ont into the 
following rapturous acknowledgment of gratitude: 
.7-" Verily, brother, but you have fine piet words" 
(that is, magpie words). " I conld not have believed, 
by Saint Mary, that ye had sach words. Ye shall 
have the Mains of Kirkfother for your day's 
wage." 
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The King, on hia side, tlireatened Mr Patrick 
with a reward of a different kind, sajnng, " he 
wonld set him where he ahonld not see his feet for 
twelve months." Accordingly, he was aa good as 
his word, sending the successfnl advocate to be 
prisoner in the dungeon of the castle of Rothsay, 
in the island of Bute, where be lay for a whole 
year. 

It is cnrions to find that the King's anthority 
was so limited in one respect, and go arbitrary in 
another. For it appears, that he was obliged to 
comply with Patrick Lindsay's remonstrance, and 
leave the seat of regal justice, when his jarisdiction 
was declined as that of a partial judge ; whilst, on 
the other hand, he had the right, or at least the 
power, to inflict opon the objecting party a long 
!uid rigorous imprisonment, for discharging his 
duty towards his client. 

James IV. was not long upon the throne ere liu 
own reflections, and the remonstrances of some of 
the clergy, made him sensible, that hia accontipa- 
nying tlie rebel lords against his father in the field 
of Sauchie was a very sinful action.' He did not 
consider his own youth, nor the enticements of the 
lords, who had obtained possession of hia person, 
lis any sofficient excuse for having been, in some 
degree, accessory to his father's death, by appear- 

■ [" Ths King [emiin«d i qubjll in Stirling, uii puiedday- 
Ua to the chappeU royall to heiir lh« mattiDeH and Arinjjig long * 
lud auerie dsj tbe chapliodii pray«d for the Kiogii gnee, drplo- 
tand inii lunsatud for tha death of hia father, quhilli moT«d tb« 
King to reptnlano*,"— PiTSCOiTii, 8vo sd. p. 229.] 
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in^ in arms ag^DSt him. He deeply repented the 
crime, and, according to the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic religion, endeavoured to atone for it by 
varioa^ acts of penance. Among-st other tokens of 
repentance, he caused to be made an iron belt, or 
girdle, which he wore constantly under his clothes ; 
and eTery year of his life he added anothei* link of 
an ounce or two to the weight of it, as if he desired 
that his penance should not be relaxed, but rather 
should increase during all the days of his life. 

It was, perhaps, in con^quence of these feelings 
of remorse, that the King not only forgave that 
part of the nobility which had appeared on bis 
father's side, and abstained from all further perse- 
cution against Lord Lindsay and others, but did 
all in his power to conciliate their affections, with- 
out losing those of the other party. The wealth 
of his father euubled him to be liberal to the nobles 
on botb sides, and at the same time to maintain 
a more splendid appearance in his court and royal 
state than had been practised by any of his prede- 
cessors. He was himself expert in all feats of 
exercise and arms, and encouraged the use of them, 
and the practice of tilts and tournaments in his 
presence, wherein be often took part himself. It 
was his frequent custom to make proclamation 
through his kingdom, that all lords and gentlemen 
wbo might desire to win honour, should come to 
Edinburgh or Stirling, and exercise themselves 
in tilting with the lance, fighting with the battle- 
axe, the two-handed sword, shooting with the long 
bow, or any other warlike contention. He who 
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did best in these enconnten had hia advveatvy'* 
we&pon delivered up to him ; and the be«t tiltw 
with the spe«r received from the King n htoce with 
a head of pore gold. 

The fuDe of theie warlike >port»— for sporta 
they were acooanted, tboagh they often ended in 
■ad and bloody . earnest — brought knights from 
other parts of Europe to contend with those at 
Scotland ; bnt, says the historian, with landidtle 
partiality, tfawe were none of them went onmatch- 
ed, and few that were not overthrown. 

We may mention as an example, die combat in 
the lists betwixt a celebrated German knight, who 
came to Scotland in search of champions with whom 
tomatchhimself in single fight, and whose challenge 
was accepted by Sir Patrick Hamilton, a brother 
of the Earl of Arran, and near kinsman to the 
King. They met gallantly with their lances at 
fall gallop, and broke their spears witheot doin^ 
each other farther injury. When they were fur- 
nished with fresh lances, they took a second course; 
bat the Scottish knight's horse, being indifferently 
trained, swerved, and could by no endeavours of 
tbe rider be brought to encsounter his adversary. 
Then Sir Patrick sprung from hU saddle, and called 
to the German knight to do the same, saying, " A. 
horse was a weak warrant to trust to when men 
had most to do." Then the German dismonntedf 
and fought stoutly with Sir Patrick for the best 
part of an hour. At length Hamilton, by a blow 
of his sword, brought the foreigner on his knees, 
trherenpon the King threw bis bat into tbe lists. 
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as ft sign that tbe combat should MMe> Bat tfaa 
honour of the day remained with Sir Patrick 
Hamilton. 

Besides being fond of martial exercisea, Jamei 
«ncoaraged the aiU, and prosecnted science, as it 
was then nndentood. He studied medicine and 
anrgeryi and appears to have been something of a 
diemist. 

An experiment made nnder bis direction, shows 
at least the interest which James took in science, 
althoDgh ha used a whimsical mode of gratifying 
bis curiosity. Being desirous to know which was 
the primitive or original language, he caosed a deaf 
and dumb woman to be transported to the solitary 
island of Inchkeitb, with two infant children, 
devising thus to discover what language they would 
talk when they came to the age of speech. A 
Scottish historian, who tells the story, adds, with 
great simplicity, " Some say they spoke good He- 
brew ; for my part I know not, but from report." 
It is more likely they would scream like their 
dnmb nurse, or bleat like the goats and sheep on 
the island. 

The same historian gives a very pleasing picture 
of James IV. 

There was great love, he says, betwixt tbe sub- 
jects and tbeir sovereign, for tbe King was free 
from the vice of avarice, which was his father's 
&iling. Neither wonld he endure flatterers, cow- 
ards, or sycophanta about his person, bat ruled by 
the counsel of the most eminent nobles, and thns 
won the hearts of all men. He often went disguised 
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among the common people, and a^ed them qnea- 
tiong about the King and his measures, and thaa 
learned the opinion which was entertained of him 
by his Bubjecta. 

He was alao active in the discharge of his royal 
duties. His authority, as it was greater than that 
of any king who had reigned since the time of 
James Iq was employed for the adm in ist ration of 
justice, and the protection of every rank of his sub- 
jects, so that he was reverenced as well as beloved 
by all classes of his people. Scotland obtained, 
under his administration, a greater share of pros- 
perity than she had yet enjoyed. She possessed 
some share of foreign trade, and the snccess of Sir 
Andrew Wood, together with the King's exertions 
in bnilding vessels, made the country be respected, 
as having a considerable naval power. 

These advantages were greatly increased by tlie 
nnusaally long continuance of the peace, or rather 
the truce, with England. Henry VII. had suc- 
ceeded to the crown of that kingdom, afteradread- 
ful series of civil strife ; and being himself a wise 
and sagacious monarch, he was desirous to repair, 
fay a long interval of repose and quiet, the great 
damage which the country had sustained by the 
wars of York and Lancaster. He was the more 
disposed to peace with Scotland, that his own title 
to the throne of England was keenly disputed, and 
exposed him more than once to the risk of invasion 
and insurrection. 

On the most memorable of those occasions, Scot- 
land was for a short time engaged in the quarrel. 
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A certain personage, calling liimself Richard dake 
of York, second son of Edward IV., aapposed to 
have been murdered in tiie Tower of London, laid 
claim to the crown which Henry YII. wore. On 
the part of Henry, this pretended prince was said 
to be a low-born Fleming, named Perkin Warbeck, 
trained up by the Duchess of Burgundy (sister 
of King Edward IV.). to play the part which be 
now assumed. But it is not, perhaps, even yet 
certain, whether he was the real person he called 
himself, or an impostor. In 1496, he came to Scot- 
land at the head of a gallant train of foreigners, 
and accompanied by ^out fifteen hundred men, 
and made the greatest offers to James IV., pro- 
viding he would assist him in his claims against 
England. James does not appear to have doubted 
the adventurer's pretensions to the character which 
he assumed. He received him with favour and 
distinction, conferred on him the hand of Lady 
Catharine Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Hunt- 
ly, the most beautiful woman in Scotland, and 
disposed himself to lend him assistance to ascend 
the English throne. 

The Scottish King with this view entered 
Northumberland, and invited the people of that 
warlike country to join the ranks of the supposed 
prince. Bnt the Northumbrians paid no attention 
tothi8invitation,and when the adventurer besought 
James to spare the country, the Scottish monarch 
answered with a sneer, that it was very kind of 
him to interfere in behalf of a people who did not 
seem at all disposed to acknowledge him. The 
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Engligh In 1497 rereng^d hu inroul by km iuTsnt^ 
of Berviclistiire, in wbiDh tbey took a imall caatl^ 
cslled Ayton. No other mischief wu done od 
«itiier ude, for Junes gave up the canae of Perkio 
Wubeck, ntiified either that he had no right to 
the throne, or that he had not a hold on the affec- 
tions of any considerable party snffident to make 
such a right good. The adTentnrer, abandoned by 
James, made afterwards an attempt to invade 
England from Cornwall, and, being made prisoner, 
was executed at Tybnrn. His wife, who had 
faitlifully attended htm throngh all bis misfortunes, 
fell into the hands of Henry VIL, who assigned 
her a pension, and recommended her to the proteo- 
tion of his Queen. She was commonly called, 
from her grace and beauty, the White Rose of 
Seotlaod. 

Afiter this short war had been made np by a 
trace of seven years, Henry's wisdom was employed 
in converting that truce into a stable and lasting 
peace, which might, for a length of time at leasts 
anite two nations, whose mntnal interest it was 
to remain friends, although circnmgtancea had so 
long made them enemies. The grounds of the 
inveterate hostility between England and Scotland 
had been that unhappy claim of supremacy set 
np by Edward I., and persevered in by all his 
anccessors. This was a right which England 
would not abandon, and to which the Scots, by so 
many instances of determined resistance, had shown 
they would never submit. For more than a hoo- 
dred years there had been no regular treaty of 
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peace betwixt Bn^Uad and Scotland, except for 
the few yean which ancceeded the treaty of 
Northampton. During; this long; period, the km- 
dred nations had been either engaged in the most 
inreterate wars, or reposing them«elve« under the 
protection t^ ihort and donbtfiil truces. 

The wisdom of Henry VII. endeavoored to find 
a remedy for aach great evilg, by trying what the 
effiacti of gentle and friendly inflnence would arul^ 
where the extremity of force had been employed 
iritliont effect. The King of England agreed to 
giro iiis d&Dghter Margaret, a beaiuifal and accom- 
plished princess, to James IV. in marriage. He 
offered to endow her with an ample fortune, and 
on that alliance was to be founded a doae league 
of friendship between England and Scotland, the 
Kings obliging themselves to assist each other 
agiunst all the rest of the world. Unfortunately 
for both coantries, but psrticalarly so for Scotland, 
this peace, designed to be perpetual, did not last 
Aove ten years. Yet the good policy of Henry 
VII. bore fruit after a hundred years had passed 
away ; and in consequence of the marriage of 
James IV. and the Princess Margaret, an end was 
put to all future national wars, by their great 
grandsoDi James VI. of Scotland and I. of Eng- 
land, becoming King of the whole island of Great 
Britain. 

The dum of supremacy, asserted by England, 
ie not mentioned in this treaty, wluck was signed 
on the 4th of January, 1502 ; but as the monarehs 
treated with each other on equal terms, that claim. 
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vhidi liad cott such oceans of Scottish and Bn^- 
Iwh blood, miut be considered as hariog been then 
virtaally abandoned. 

Tbis important marriage was celebrated with 
great pomp. The Earl of Sairey, a gallant Eng- 
lish nobleman, had the charge to conduct the Prin- 
cess Mai^aret to her new kingdom of Scotland. 
The King came to meet her at Newliattle Abbey, 
within six miles of Edinburgh. He was gallantly 
dressed in a jacket of tirimson veWet, bordered with 
cloth of gold, and had hanging at bis back his lure, 
as it is called, an implement which ig used in hawk- 
ing. He was distingoished by his strength and 
agility, leaping on his horse without putting bi^ toe 
in the stirrup, and always riding ftdl gallop, follow 
who could. When he was alMut to enter Sdin- 
bni^h with his new bride, he wished her to ride 
behind him, and made a gentleman mount to see 
whether his horse would carry double. Bnt as his 
spirited charger was not broken for that purpose, 
the King got np before his bride on her palfrey, 
which was qnieter, and so they rode tbrougb the 
town of Edinburgh in procession, in the same 
manner as yon may now see a good farmer and his 
wife riding to chnrch. There were shows pre- 
pared to receive them, alt in the romantic taste of 
the age.. Thns they found in their way a tent 
pitched, out of which came a knight armed at all 
points, with a lady bearing his bugle-horn. Sud- 
denly another knight came np, and took away the 
lady. Then the first knight followed him, and 
challenged him to fight. They drew swords ac- 
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Gordiagly, and fought before the King and Queen 
for their amusement, till the one struck the strord 
oot of the other's handi, and then the King com- 
manded the battle to cease. In this representation 
all was sport except the blotrs, and these were 
Berious enough. Many other military spectacles 
were exhibited, tilts and tournaments in particular. 
James, calling himself the Savage Knight, appear- 
ed in a wild dress, accompanied by the fierce chiefs 
JTom the Borders and Highlands, who fought with 
each other till several were wounded and slain in 
these ferocious entertainments. It is said the King 
was not very sorry to see himself thus rid of these 
turbulent leaders, whose feuds and depredations 
contributed so often to the public disturbance. 

The sports on occasion of the Queen's marriage, 
aud indeed the whole festivities of King James's 
reign, and the style of living at his court, showed 
that the Scots, in his time, were a wealthier and a 
more elegant people than they had formerly been. 
James IV. was renowned, as we have seen, among 
foreign nations, for the splendonr of his court, and 
for the honourable reception which he gave to 
strangers who visited his kingdom. And we shall 
see in the next chapter, that his leisure was not 
entirely bestowed on sport and pastime, but that 
he also made wise laws for the benefit of the king- 
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CHAPTER XXrV. 

Improtement on SeoUitt Laivi — Di^aia between England 
and Sootland—Tntanon of England— Battle of Fhdden, 
anddtathofJam* ir. 

[1503— Ifiia.] 

DcRiNe tb« aeaion of tranquillity whieli followed 
the nvriage of Jamea and Margar«t, we find that 
the King, with bii Parliament, enacted many good 
UwB tor the improTement of the eoantry. The 
Higblandi and lalanda were particularly attended 
to, becange, as one of tbe acta of Parliament ex- 
pressed it, they had become atmost savage iot want 
of jastices and sheriffih Magistrates were thera- 
fore appointed, and laws made for the goremment 
of those wild and nnmly people. 

Another most important act of Parliament per- 
mitted the King, and his nobles and borona, to let 
their land, not only for military serrice, bat for a 
payment in money or in grain ; a r^;nlslion wUdi 
tended to introdnce qniet peacelid brmeri into 
lands occupied, but left uncultivated, by tenants of 
a military character. Regulations also took place 
for attendance on Parliament, and the representa- 
tion of the difiereat orders of society in that assem- 
bly. The possessors of lands were likewise called 
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on to plant wood, and make enclosures, fiah ponds, 
and other improvementa. 

All these relations »how, tliat the King enter- 
tained a sincere wish to benefit his sabjects, and 
entertained liberal views of the mode of accom- 
plishing that object. But the anfortnnate country 
of Scotland was destined never to remain any long' 
time in a state of peace or improvement ; and ac- 
cordingly, towards the end of James's reign, events 
occurred which broaght on a defeat still more cala- 
mitous than any which the kingdom had yet re- 
While Henry VII-, the father-in-law of James, 
continued to live, his wisdom made him very atten- 
tive to preserve the peace which had been estab- 
lished betwixt the two countries. His character 
was, indeed, far from being that of a generous 
prince, but he was a sagacious politician, and grant- 
ed, from an enlightened view of his own interest, 
what perhaps he would otherwise have been illi- 
beral enough to refuse. On this principle, he made 
some allowance for the irritable pride of his son- 
in-law and his subjects, who were as proud as they 
were poor, and made it his study to remove all the 
petty causes of quarrel which arose from time to 
time> But when this wise and cautious monarch 
died, he was succeeded by his son Henry VIII., ft 
prince of a bold, haughty, and furious disposition, 
impatient of control or. contradiction, and rather 
desirous of war than willing to make any concei- 
sioni for the sake of peace. James IV. and he 

TOL. XXII. 2 
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MMmbled each other perfaapi too nearly in temper, 
to admit of their continuing intimate frienda. 

Tiw Btililarf diaposiUon of Henry ohiefly directed 
bim to an enterpriae agwnat Fraooe ; and the Kin^ 
of France, on bis part, deaired moch to renew the 
old alliance with SootUnd, in order that the appre- 
bttttion of an inraaion from the Scoltiah frontiera 
night indnca Henry to abandon hia Bcheme of 
tttftoking France. He knew, tiiat the aplendoor in 
-which King; Jamei lived had exhanated the treir- 
nrea which hia father had left behind him, and he 
conclnded that the readieat way to make him hia 
fiiandi waa to aopply him widi aoma of money, 
which he oonld not othwwiie have rtuaed. Gold 
WH alio freely diatriboted amongst the oooneellora 
■andfavooritaaof iheSoottigh King. T hia liberality 
ahowed to great advantage, when eoinpared with 
the very oppoiito conduct of the King of England, 
who delayed even to pay a legacy, whicli had been 
left by Henry hia fa^er to his aistw the Qoeen of 
Scotland. 

Otlier curctunatances of a di£Ferent hind tended 
to create diaagreementa between England and 
Scotluid. Jamea had been extremely deaironi to 
increase the strength of his kingdom by sea, and 
ita commerce ; and Scotland presenting a great 
extent of eea-ooast, and numeroni harbonri, had 
at thia time a considerable trade. The royal navy, 
haaides one vessel called the Great Michael, sap- 
posed to be the largest in the world, and which, aa 
an old antiior says, " cumbered all Scotland to get 
her fitted ont for sea," comisted, it is said, of sixteen 
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ships of war. The Kiog paid particular attention 
to naral affair*, and teemed nerer more happjr 
than whan inepecting and exerciging his little nary. 

It ohsDced that one John Barton, a Scottish 
mariner, bad been captored by the Portngnese, as 
&r hook as die year 1476. As the King of Pof- 
tngal refosed to make any amends, James granted 
the family of Barton letters of reprisals, that is, a 
irarrMit empowering them to take alt Portngnese 
vessels which dioald come in their way, until their 
loss was made np. There were three brothers, iH 
daring men, bnt etpeciaUy the eldest, whose name 
was Andrew Barton. He had two strong diips, 
the larger called tiie Lion, the lesser the Jenny 
Pirwen, with which it would appear he croind ia 
the British Chumel, stopping not only Portuguese 
vessels, bat also English ^ips bonnd for Portng^ 
CompUints being made t« King Henry, he fitted 
oat two vessels, which were filled with (dioeen men, 
and placed under the commaiid of Ixird ThomsB 
Howard and Sir Edward Howard, both sons to the 
£arl of Surrey. They found Barton and his vessels 
cruising in the Downs, being guided to the place 
by the captain of a merchant vessel, whom Barton 
luul [Pandered on the preceding day. 

On approaching the enemy, the noble brotiiera 
showed no endgn of w«r, but pnt np a willow 
wand on their masts, as being the 
emblem of a trading vessel. Bat when 
the Scotsman attempted to make them bring to, 
the English tbrew out their fiags and pennons, and 
fired a broadude of their ordaance. Bartoa then 
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koew that he was engaged w!th the Kiag of Eng- 
land's ships of war. Far from being dismayed at 
this, he engaged boldly, and, distingnighed by hia 
nch dreu and bright armoor, appeared on deck 
"with a whiatle of gold about his neck, snspended by 
« chain of the same precious metal, and encouraged 
bis men to fight raliantly. 

The fight was very obstinate. If we may 
believe a ballad of the time. Barton's ship was 
furnished with a peculiar contrivance, anspending* 
large weights, or beams, from his yard-arms, to be 
dropped down upon the enemy when they should 
come alongside. To make use of this contrivance, 
it was necessary that a person should ascend the 
mainmast, or in naval language, go aloft. As the 
English apprehended much mischief from the god- 
sequences of this manisuvre, Howard had stationed 
a Yorkshire gentleman, named Hustler, the best 
Archer in the ship, with strict Injunctions to shooC 
every one who should attempt to go aloft to let 
fall the beams of Barton's vessel. Two men were 
successively killed in the attempt, and Andrew 
^Barton himself, confiding in the strong armour 
"which he wore, began to ascend the mast. Lord 
Thomas Howard called out to the archer to shoot 
true, on peril of his life, " Were I to die for it," 
«aid Hustler, " I have but two arrows left." The 
first which he shot bounded from Barton's armour 
"without hurting him ; but as the Scottish mariner 
rused his arm to climb higher, the archer took aim 
"where the armour afforded him no protection, and 
-wounded him mortally through the arm-pit. 
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Barton deacended from the mast. " Fight on," 
he Bud, " my braye hearts ; I am a little wounded, 
but not slain. I will but rest a while, and then 
rise and fight agtun ; mean time, stand fast by Saint 
Andrew's Cross," meaning the Scottish flag, or 
ensign. He encouraged his men with his whistle, 
while the breath of life remained. At length the 
whistle was heard no longer, and the Howards, 
boarding the Scottish vessel, found that her daring 
eaptain was dead. They carried the Lion into tho 
Thames, and it is remarkable that Barton's ship^ 
became the second man-of-war in the English 
navy. When the Kings wanted to equip a fleet, 
they hired or pressed into their service merchant 
vessels, and put soldiers on board of them. The 
ship called the Great Henry was the first built 
especially for war, by the King, as his own pro- 
perty, — this captured vessel was the second. 

James IV. was highly incensed at this insult, as 
he termed it, on the flag of Scotland, and sent a 
herald to demand satisfaction. The King of Eng- 
land justified his conduct on the ground of Barton's 
being a pirate, — a chaise which James could not 
jnstly deny ; bnt he remained not the less heated 
and incensed against his brother-in-law. Another 
misfortune aggravated his resentment, though the 
subject of misunderstanding was of ancient date. > 

While Henry VII. was yet alive, Sir Robert 
Ker of Faimiehirst, chief of one branch of the 
clan of Ker, an officer of James's household, and a 
favourite of that monarch, held the office of warden 
on the Middle Marches of Scotland. In exercise 
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ihg thia office with ntber nnotiutl rtrictneai, he had 
given ofience to ■ome of the more tubnlent Ea^ 
lUh BoDderers, who resalved to asaassinata hitn. 
Three of these, nunely Heron, called the BaaUcd^ 
becaose a natural brother of Heron of Ford, witk 
Starhed and Lilbnm, inrronnded the Scottish 
Tardent at a meeting upon a day of trace, and 
lolled him with their lancet. 

Henry VII-i with the pacific policy which mark- 
•d hia proeeedtngB towards Scotland, agreed to 
mrreDder the guilty persona. Lilbnm wai gives 
vp to King Jaanetfand died in captivity i Starheit 
Mcaped for a time, by flying into th« interior parts 
«f England; the Boatard Heron canted it to be 
mmanred that he waa dead of the plagne, and madA 
himself be trsnspwted in a coffin, so that he passed 
sosnspected through the party sent to arrest him, 
and skulked on the Borders, wuting for a qnarrel 
Wween the Idngdonu, which might make it s^fe 
for him to show hims^. Henry VIL, amdous to 
satisfy James, arrested his legitimate brother, and 
Beron of Ford waa delivered up instead of the 
Bastard. But when Henry VIII. and James 
were about to disagree, both the Bastard Heron 
and Starhed began to show themselves more pnb> 
Udy. Starhed was soon disposed of, for Sir An- 
drew, commonly called Duid Ker, the son of the 
aincdered Sir Robert, sent two of his dependents, 
called Tait, to accomplish his vengeance upon the 
Engliih Borderer. They surprised and put hiro 
ts death accordingly, and brought his bead to their 
patron, who expoaed it publicly at the cross of 
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Edinburg'b, exalting io Ute revenge he had taken. 
Bnt the Baftard Heron continued to rove about 
the Border, and JameR IV. made the public ap> 
pesrance of this criminal a subject of complaint 
^fainat Henry VIII., who perhaps was not justly 
reiponsible for it. 

While James was thni on bad termi with hi* 
brother-in-law, Fianceleftnomeaioreiunattempted 
which conld Mtach Scotland to her side. Great 
sumi of money were sent to secure tba good-will 
of thoae courtiers in whom Jame* moft confided. 
The Queen of France, a young and beantiful 
princeei, flattered James's taate for runantic gal- 
lanny, by calling herself his mistreM and lady-love, 
and conjuring him to march thrrn miles npo& 
English ground far her sake. She sent him, at the 
nine time, a ring from her own finger ; Mid her 
intercession was so powerful, that Janut (bought 
he could not in honour dispense witli her request. 
This tiuitasdo^ spirit of diindry was his own 
ruin, and rery nearly that of the kingdom also. 

At length, in June or July, 1513^ Henry VIII, 
suled to France with a gallant tnaj, where ha 
formed the siege of Terouenne> James IV- now 
took a decided step. He sent over his principal 
herald to tlie camp of King Henry before Te* 
rouenne, summoning him in haughty terms ta 
abstain Irom aggressions against James's ally, thft 
King of France, and upbraiding him, at the samv 
time, with the death of Kwton, the impunity of tke 
Bastard Heron, the detention of tho legacy of 
Henry VII. to hit daughter the Scottith Qoeenr 
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and all the tabjecta of quarrel which had aceuned 
■ince the death of that moDarch. Heory YIII. 
answered tliig letter, whit^ be jastly considered a* 
a declaration of war, with equal bitterness, treating^ 
the King of Scots as a perjored mao, because lie 
was about to break the peace which he bad 
■oleronljr sworn to obgerve. His summons he 
rqected with scorn. " The King of Scotland waa 
not," he siud, " of sufficient importance to deter- 
mine the quarrel between England and France-" 
The Scottish herald returned with this message, 
but not in time to find his master alire. 

James had not awaited the return of his embassy 
to commence hostilities. Lord Home, his lord 
high chamberlain, had made an incnraion into 
England with an army of airant three or four 
thousand men. They collected great booty; hut 
marching carelessly and' without order, fell into an 
ambnshof the English Borderers, concealed among 
the tall broom, by which Millfield plain, near 
Wooler, was then covered. The Scots sustained 
a total defeat, and lost near a third of their num- 
bers in slain and wounded. This was a bad com- 
mencement of the war. 

Mean while James, contrary to the advice of bis 
wisest counsellors, determined to invade England 
with a royal army. The Parliament were anwil- 
liog to go into the King's measures. The tran- 
quillity of the country, ever since the peace with 
England, was recollected, and as the impolitic 
claim of Uie supremacy seemed to be abandoned, 
little remained to stir up the old animosity between 
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the kingdoms. The King, however, was person- 
ally 80 much liked, that he obtained the consent of 
tJie Parliament to this fatal and nnjiut war ; and 
orders were given to a«Bemble all the array of the 
kingdom of Scotland npon the Borough-moor of 
Edinhurgh, a wide common, in the midst of which 
the royal standard wiu displayed ti-om a large stone, 
or fragment of rock, called the Hare-stone. ■ 

VBrioDS measDTes were even in this extremity 
resorted to for preventing the war. One or two 
of them seem to have been founded upon a know- 
ledge, that tlie King's temper was tinged with a 
superstitious melancholy, partly arising from con- 
stttulioDal habits, partly from the remorse which he 
always entertained for -his accession to his father's 
death. It was to these feelings that the following 
scene was doubtless addressed :— 

As the King was at his devotions in the church 
of Linlithgow, a figure, dressed in an azure-colour- 
ed robe, girt with a girdle, or sash of linen, having 
sandals on his feet, with long yellow hair, and a 
grave commanding countenance, suddenly appear- 
ed before him. This singular- looking person paid 
little or no respect to the royal presence, but press- 
ing up to the desk at which the King was seated, 
leaned down on it with his arms, and addressed 
him with little reverence. He declared, that " his 
Mother laid her commands on James to forbear the 
journey which he purposed, seeing that neither 
he, nor any who went with him, would thrive in 
the undertaking." He also cautioned the King 
againstfrequentingthesocietyofwomen, and using 
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thnr eannKl ; " If tbon doit^" said he, " tltoa ahalt 
be eonfbaaded and brought to ihame." 

Theie woidi ipoken, tlia mswengcr escapad 
irom among the coortieri lo suddenly, that he 
■eemed to disappesr. There is no douht that thia 
perton had been dressed np to represent Saint 
John, called in Scripture the adopted son of the 
Vii^in Mary. The Roman Cstholies believed in 
tlie pouibility of the souls of departad saints and 
qioitles appearing on eardii and many impoRtwes 
are recorded in history of the same sort with tiiab 
I hare just told yon. 

Another story, not so well anthenticated, says,. 
that a proclamation was heard at the marltet-cross 
of Edinburgh, at the dead of night, sonunoning' the 
^tgf by hia name and titles, and many of hia 
nobles and principal leaden, to appear before the 
tribunal of Pluto within the space of forty days. 
This also hat the i^ipearance of a stratagea, in- 
Tented to deter tha King ttoai his expedition. 

But neither these artifices, nor the advice and 
entreaty of Margaret, the Queen of Scotland, oonld; 
deter James from hit onfaappy expedition. Ife 
was so well beloved, th^ ha soon asMmbled a 
great army, and placing himself at thetr head, ha 
entered England near the castle of Twisell, on Ae 
22d of August, 1513. He speedily obtained pos- 
session of the Border fortresses of Norham, Wark,. 
£tall, Ford, and others of less note, and collected 
a great spoil. Instead, however, of advancing with 
his army upon the ctmntry of England, which lay 
defeneelesa before hinif the King is vid to haT« 
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trifled away bis time in an interconrse of gallantry 
'with Lady Heron of Ford, a beautiful woman, who 
contrived to divert him from the prosecution of his 
^pedition until the approach of an English mmy. 

While J&mes lay thus idle on the frontier, the 
Earl of Surrey, that game noble and gallant knight 
who had formerly escorted Queen Margaret to 
Scotland, now adranced at the head of an army of 
twenty-six thousand men. The earl was joined 
by hiH son Thomas, tlie lord high admiral, witb 
a large body of soldiers who had been disembarked 
at Newcastle. As the warlike inhabitants of the 
northern connties gathered fast ta Surrey's stan- 
dard, «o, on the other hand, the Scots began to 
return home in great numbers ; because, though, 
according to the feudal laws, each man had brought 
with him provisions for forty days, these being now 
nearly expended, a scarcity b^an to be felt in 
James's host. Others went home to place their 
booty in safety. 

Surrey, feeling himself the stronger party, be- 
came desirous to provoke the Scottish King to 
fight. He therefore sent James a message, del- 
ing him to battle; and the Lord Thomas Howard, 
St the same time, added a message, that as King 
James had often complained of the death of An- 
drew Barton, be. Lord Thomas, by whom than 
ileed was done, was now ready to maintain it with 
his iword in the front of the fight James return' 
•d for answer, that to meet the English in battle 
was so much his wish, that had the message of the 
earl found him at Edinburgh, he would have laid 
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uide all other btuineu to kare met him on a 
pitdied field. 

Bat the Scottiih noblei entertained a very difie- 
rent opinion from their King. They held a 
couDcil, at which Lord Patrick Lindsay was made 
president, or chancellor. Thii was the same 
person, who, in the beginning of the King's reign, 
had pleaded so well for his brother, to whose titles 
and estate he afterwards ancceeded. He opened 
the discussion, by telling the council a parable o£ 
a rich merchant, who would needs go to play at 
dice with a common hazarder, or sharper, and stake 
a roBe-noble of gold against a crooked halfpenny. 
" You, my lards," he said, " will be as unwise aa 
the merchant, if you risk your King, whom I com- 
pare to a precioui rose-noble, against the Eoglislt 
general, who is but an old crooked churl, lying ia 
a chariot. Thoagh the Englisli lose the day, they 
lose nothing bat this old oharl and a parcel o£ 
mechanics ; whereas so many of our common 
people have gone home, that few are left with aa 
but the prime of our nobility." He therefore gave 
it as his adrice, that the King should withdraw 
from the army, for safety of his person, and that 
some braye nobleman should be named by the 
Gonncil, to command in the action. The counral 
agreed to recommend this plan to the King. 

But James, who desired to gain fame by his 
own military skill and prowess, suddenly broke ia 
on the council, and told them, with much heat, 
that they should not put such a disgrace upon him. 
". I will fight with the English," he said, " though. 
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you had all Bworn the contrary. You may shame 
yourselrea by flighti but you shall not shame me ; 
and as for Lord Patrick Lindsay, who has got the 
first rote, I tow, that when I retnrn to Scotland, 
. I will cause bim to be banged over his own gate." 

In this rash and precipitate resolution to fight at 
all risks, tbe King was much supported by the 
French ambassador, Se la Motte. This was 
remarked by one of onr old acqn^ntances, tbe 
Earl of Angus, called Bell-tJie-Cat, who, though 
very old, had come out to tbe tield with his sore- 
reign. He charged the Frenchman with being 
willing to sacrifice the interests of Scotland to 
tliose of his own country, which required that the 
Scots and English should fight at all hazards ; and 
Angus, like Lord Lindsay, alleged the difierence 
between tbe parties, the English being many of 
them men but of mean rank, and the Scottish 
army being tbe flower of their nobility and gentry. 
Incensed at his opposition, James said to him 
scornfully, " Angus, if you are afraid, yon may go 
home." The earl, on teceiring such an insult, left 
the camp that night ; but his two song remained, 
and fell in the fatal battle, with two hundred of 
the name of Douglas.. 

While King James was in this stubborn humonr, 
tbe Earl of Surrey had advanced as far as Wooler, 
80 that only four or fire miles divided the armies. 
The English leader enquired anxiously for some 
guide, who was acquainted with the country, 
which is intersected and divided by one or two 
large brooks, which unite to form the rirer Tillt 
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and lit bHidei, in put moantainoai. A peroan 
well mounMd, and conpletely ■rmed, bat haviBg 
the Tuor of hk Wmet lowered, to conceil Ui 
faee, rode np, and tken diiinoniitiiig;) knelt doirs 
befwe the earl, and offered to be Ua gnide, if be 
might obtain pardon of an offimoe «f which be had 
been goilty . The earl aMored him of his forgive- 
neas, providing he had not committed treason 
against the Kiog of Eaghmd, ot peraonallj 
WTBBged any lady — orimea which Sarrey declared 
he would not pardon. " God forbid," said die 
cavalier, " that I shoald hare been gailty of lutA 
■hameful sin ; I did but auist in killing a ScotsmMi 
who ruled our Borden too strictly, and often did 
wrong to Engliahmen." So saying, he raised Am 
visor of his helmet, which bid hia face, and ihowed 
the coontenance of the Bastard Heron, who had 
been a partner in the aesassmation of Sir Rahvtt 
Ker, as you were told before. His appearance 
was most welcome to the £arl of Snrrey, who 
readily pardoned him the death of a Scotsman at 
that moment, eipedally since be knew him to be 
ai well acquainted with evety pass and path on the 
eastern frontier, as a life of conituit incnrHon and 
depredation could make bim. ' 

The Scottish army had fixed their camp upon a 
hill called Flodden, which rises to dose in, as it 
were, the extenaive flat called Millfield 
** * Plain. This eminence slopei steeply 
towards the plain, and there ts an extended piece 
of level groond on the top, where the Scots mig^ 
have drawn up tbeir army, and awmted at great 
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advantage tlie attack of th« Engllsb. Surrey liked 
the idea of venturing an assault un that position bo 
ill, that he resolved to try whether lie could not 
provail on the King to abandon it> He sent a 
herald to invite James to come down from the 
height, and join battle in the open plain of Millfield 
below — reminded him of the readine&s with which 
he had accepted hig former challenge — and hinted, 
tJiat it was the opinion of the English chivalry 
assembled for battle, that any delay of the encoon- 
tar would sound to the King's dishonour. 

We bare seen that James was lofficiently rash 
and imprudent, but his impetuosity did not reach 
to the pitch Surrey perhaps expected. He refused 
to receive the messenger into his presence, and 
returned for answer to the message, that it was 
not such as it became an earl to send to a king. 

Surrey, therefore, distressed for pro vis iocs, was 
obliged to resort to another mode of bringing the 
Soots to action. He moved northward, , 
sweeping round the hill of Flodden, keep- 
ing out of the reach of the Scottish artillery, Dntil, 
^sung the Till near Twigell castle, he placed 
himself, with his whole army, betwixt James and 
his own kingdom. The King suffered him to 
make this flank movement without interruption, 
though it must have afforded repeated and advan- 
tageous opportunities for attack. But when he 
■aw the English army interposed betwixt him and 
bis dominions, he became alarmed le«t he should 
be cut off from Scotland. lu this apprehension he 
VU confirmed by one Gilei Moigrave, au Eng- 
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lisliiaan, whose counsel he ated upon the occasion, 
and who assured him, that if he did not descend 
and fight with the English army, the Earl of Sur- 
rey would enter Scotland, and lay waste the whole 
country. Stimulated hy this apprehension, the 
King: resolved to give signal for the fatal battle. 

With this view the Scots set fire to their huts, 
and the other refuse and Jitter of their camp. The 
smoke spread along the side of the hill, and ander 
its corer the army of King James descended the 
eminence, which is much less steep on the northern 
than the southern side, while the English advanced 
to meet them, both concealed from each other by 
the clonds of smoke. 

The Scots descended in fonr strong columns, aQ 
inarching parallel to each other, having a reserve 
of the Lothian men commanded by Earl Bothwell. 
The English were also divided into four bodies, 
with a reserve of cavalry led by Dacre. 

The battle commenced at the hour of four in the 
afternoon. The first which encountered was the 
left wing of the Scots, commanded by the Earl of 
Huntly and Lord Home, which overpowered and 
threw into disorder the right wing of the English, 
under Sir Edmund Howard. Sir Edmund was 
beaten down, his standard taken, and he himself 
in danger of instant death, when he was relieved 
by the Bastard Heron, who came ap at the head 
of a band of determined outlaws like himself, and 
extricated Howard. It is objected to the Ziord 
Home by many Scottish writers, that he ought to 
bave improved his advantage, by hastening to the 
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support of the next division of the Scottiih army. 
It is eren pretended, that he replied to those wIm 
urged him to go to the assistance of the K'ng, thet 
"the man did well that day who stood and saved 
himself." Bnt this seems inyenled, partly to cri- 
minate Home, and partly to account for the loM of 
the battle in some other way than by the superio- 
rity of the English. In reality, the English cartdbry, 
under Dacre, which acted as a reserve, appear to 
have kept the victors in cbedc ; while Thomas 
Howard, the lord high admiral, who commanded 
the second division of the English, bore down, and 
routed the Scottish division commanded by Craw- 
ford and Montrose, who were both slain. TboB 
matters went on the Scottish left. 

Upon the extreme right of James's army, a di- 
vision of Highlanders, consisting of the clans o{ 
MacKenzie, MacLean, and others, commanded by 
the Earls of Lennox and Argyle, were so insoffer- 
ahly annoyed by the voBeys of the Engtish arrows, 
that they broke their ranks, and, in desjnte of the 
cries, entreaties, and signals of De 1b Motte, the 
French ambassador, who endeavoured to stop 
tfaem, rushed tnmnltuoasly down hill, and being 
attacked at once in flank and rear by Sir Edward 
Stanley, with die men of Cheshire and Luicashire, 
irere routed with great slaughter. 

The only Scottish division which remains to be 
mentioned, was commanded by James in peracn) 
and consisted of the choicest of his nobles and gen* 
try, whose armour was so good,, that the arrows 
made bat slight impression upon them. They were 
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bU oq foot — the King himself had parted with bis 
hone. They engaged the Earl of Surrey, whu 
opposed to them the dirigion which he personally 
oommanded. The Scots attacked with the great- 
est Airy, aad) for a time, had the better. Surrey's 
sqtiadronB were disordered, his standard in great 
dRnger, Bothwell and the Scottish reserve were 
advancing, and the ^English seemed in some risk of 
losing the battle. Bat Stanley, who had defeated 
the Highlanders, came up on one flank of tlie 
King's division; the admiral, who had conquered 
Crawford and Montrose, assailed them on the 
other. The Scots showed the most undannted 
courage. Uniting themselves with the reserve 
under Bothwell, they formed into a drcle, with 
their spears extended on every side, and fought 
obstinately. Bows being now useless, the Eng- 
lish ' advanced on all sides with their bills, a huge 
weapon which made ghastly wounds. Bat they 
could not force the Scots either to break or 
retire, althongh the carnage among them was 
dreadful. James himself died amid his warlike 
peers and loyal gentry. He was twice wounded 
with arrows, and at'length despatched with a bill. 
Night fell without the battle being absolntely de< 
cided, for the Scottish centre kept their ground, 
and Home and Dacre held each other at bay. But 
during the night, the remainder of the Scottish 
army drew off in silent despair from the bloody 
field, on which they lel^ their King, and their 
choicest nobles and gentlemen. 

This great and decisive victory was gained by 
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the Earl of Sorrey on 9tli September, 1513. The 
victors had about fire tbonsand men slain, the Scots 
twice that DDmber at letut. But the Ian lay not 
so much in the number of the slain, as in their rank 
and quality. The Engliib lost very few men of 
distinction. The Scots left on the field the King;, 
two bialiopa, two mitred abbots, twelre earls, thir- 
teen lords, and five eldest sons of peers. The 
number of gentlemen slain was beyond calculation ; 
— there is scarcely a family of name in Scottish 
luHtory who did not lose a relative there. 

The Scots were much disposed to dispute the 
&ct, that James IV. had fallen on Flodden Field. 
Some said, he had retired from the kingdom, and 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Others pretend- 
ed, that in the twilight, when the fight was nigh 
ended, fonr tali horsemen came into the field, ha- 
ving each a bunch of straw on the point of their 
spears, as a token for them to know each other by. 
They said these men mounted the King on a dan 
hackney, and that he was seen lo cross the Tweed 
yrxth them at night-fall. Nobody pretended to say 
what they did with him, but it was believed he was 
murdered in Home castle ; and I recollect, about 
forty years since, that there was a report,' that in 
cleaning the draw-well of that ruinous fortress, the 
workmen found a skeleton wrapt in a bull's hide) 
and having a belt of iron round the waist. There 
was, however, no truth in this rumour. It was the 
absence of this belt of iron which the Scots fonnd- 
«d upon to prove, that the body of James could not 
hare fallen into the hands of the English, since 
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they eitber bad not that token to aiutv, or did net 
proctnce it. They contended, therefore, that die 
body over which the enemy trioinpbed, wns not 
that of Jamei himielf, butof oneof his attendantSt 
MTeral of irhom, they wd, were dresaed in hb 
■rmonr. 

Bat all these are idle iablea, invented and 1>e- 
liered becaoie the vnlgar lore what is mysterions, 
and the Scota readily gt,ra credit to what tended 
t» deprive tJieir enemies of ao signal a trophy o£ 
victory. The reports are contrary to common sensei. 
I<ord Home was the chamberlain of James IV., 
and high in his confidence. He bad nothing what- 
ever to gain by the King's death, and therefore w« 
mnst acqnit him of a great ^me, for whidi thera 
cenld bfl no adequate motive. The consequence 
of James's death proved, in fact, to be the ewl's 
ruin, as we shall see presently. 

It seems true, that tlie King nsnally wore the 
belt of iron in token of his repentanoei for his father's 
death, and the share he hod in it. Bnt it is not 
unlikely that he would lay aside snch a cunbrons 
article of penance in a day of battle ; or the Eng- 
lish, when they despoiled bis person, may have 
thrown it aside as of no value. The body wbieh 
die English affirm to have been that of James, wu 
fonnd on the field by Lord Dacre, and carried by 
him to Berwick, and presented to Surrey. Both 
of these Lords knew James's person too well to be 
mistaken. The body was also acknowledged by 
bis two favourite attendants. Sir William Soott 
ud Sir John Forman, who wept at beholdi^ it. ' 
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The fate of these relics was singular and de- 
grading. Tbey vers not committed to the tomb, 
for the Pope, being at that time in alliance witb 
England against France, had laid James under a 
sentence of excommonication, so that no priest 
dared prononnce the funeral-service over them. 
The royal corpse was therefore embalmed, and 
gent to tho Monastery of Sheen, in Surrey. It lay 
there till the Reformation, when the monastery 
was given to the Duke of Suffolk ', and after that 
period, the body, which was lapped np in a sheet 
of lead, was suffered to toe« about the house like 
a piece of useless lumber. Stow, the historian, 
saw it flung into a waste room among old pieces of 
wood, lead, and other rubbish. Some idle work- 
men, " for their foolish pleasnre," says the same 
writer, " hewed off the head ; and one Lancelot 
Young, master-glazier to Queen Elizabeth, finding 
a sweet smell come from tlience, owing, doubtless, 
to the spioes used for embalming the body, carried 
the head home, and kept it for some time ; but in 
the end, caused the sexton of Saint Michael's, 
Wood street, to bury it in the chamel- house." 

Such was the end of that King once so prond 
and powerful. The fatal battle of Flodden, in 
which he was slain, and his army destroyed, is 
justly considered as one of the most calamitous 
events in Scottish history. 
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Conttqutneei of the SaUle «/ Flodden— The Queen Dow. 
ager Margaret ataaaet the Begena/, and marriei the 
Earl of Angta^The DtJce of Albany recalled from 
France — (hnleiU between hit Party and that of Mar- 
garet — ReTtcoanier between the Souglaiiet and Namilionr 
on the High Street of Edinbiirgk— Storming of Jedburgh 
The Du/re of Aibany't Jinal departvre from Scidland. 

[1513—1524.] 

The event of the defeat at Flodden threw all 
Scotland into a degree of mourning and despair, 
which la not yet forgotten in the southern connties, 
on whom a great part of the lou fell, aa their 
inhabitants, soldiers from sitnatjon and disposition, 
composed a considerable portion of the forces which 
remained with the King's armjr, and suffered, of 
course, a great share in the slaughter which took 
place. The inhabitants of the smaller towns on 
the Border, as Selkirk, Hawick, Jedburgh, and 
others, were almost entirely cut off, and their song» 
and traditions preserve to this day die recollection 
of their sufferings and losses. 

Not only a large proportion of the nobility and 
of the baronage, who had by right of birth tho 
important task of distrihnttng justice and maintain- 
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ing order in their domiting, but d«o the magistrates 
of the burghs, who, in general, had remained with 
the army, had fallen on the field ; go that the 
conntry seemed to be left open to invaBion and 
conquest, such as had taken place after the loss of 
the battles of Dunbar and Halidon-Hill. Yet the 
firm courage of the Scottish people was displayed 
in its noblest colours in this formidable crisis ; — all 
were ready to combat, and more disposed, even 
from the excess of die calamity, to resist, than to 
yield to the fearful consequences which might hare 
been expected. 

Edinburgh, the metropolis, or capital city of 
Scotland, set a noble example of the condnct which 
should be adopted under a great national calamity. 
The provost, bailies, and magistracy of that city, 
liad been carried by their duty to the battle, in 
which most of them, with the burghers and citizens 
who followed their standard, had fallen with the 
King. A certain number of persons called Presi- 
dents, at the bead of whom was George Towrs of 
Inverleith, had been left with a commission to 
discharge the duty of magistrates during the 
absence of those to whom the office actually 
belonged. The battle was fbnght, as we have 
said, on the 9th of September. On the 10th, 
being the succeeding day, the news reached Edin- 
burgh, and George Towrs, and the other presi- 
dents, published on that day a proclamation, which 
wonld do honour to the annaU of any country in 
Europe. The presidents must have known that 
alt was tost ; but tiiey took every necessary precan 
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tion to prerent the public from yielding to a huty 
and panic alami, and to prepare with firmneBS the 
means of public defence. 

" Wliereas," sayi thii remarkable proelamadon, 
" news have arriredi vhich are yet nncertain, of 
misfortune which hath befallen the King and his 
anny, we strictly command and charge all persons 
witMn the raty to have their arms in readiness, 
and t« be ready to awemble at thd tolling of the 
common bell of the town, to repel any enemy wh» 
may seek to attack the city. We aleo discharge 
all women of the lower clasa, and vagabonds of 
erery description, from appearing on the street to 
cry and make lamentations ; and we command 
women of honest fame and character to pass to the 
chnrches, and pray for the King and faia army, 
and for oar neighbours who are with the King's 
host." In this way tbe gallant George Towrs 
tAok measures at once for preventing the spreading 
of terror and confusion by frantic and useless 
lamentation, and for defence of the city, if need 
should arise. The simplicity of the order showed 
the conr^e and firmness of those who issued i^ 
under the astounding national calamity which had 
been sustained. 

The Eacl of Surrey did not, howerer, make any 
endearonr to invade Scotland, or to take any ad- 
vantage of the great victory he had obtuned, by 
attempting the conquest of that country. Bxp»- 
lience had (aught the English, that though it might 
be easy for them to overrun their nortiiem neigh- 
hours, to ravage provinces, and to take cactlea and 
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Nties, yet that the obstinate valour of the Soot«, 
and their U)Te of independence, had always, in the 
long run, foand means of expelling the invadera. 
With great moderation and wisdom, Henry, or his 
ministers, therefore, resolved rather to conciliate 
the friendship of the Scots, by foregoing the im- 
mediate advantages which the victory of Flodden 
afibrded them, than to commence another invasion, 
which, however distressing to Scotland, was likely, 
as in the Brace and Baliol wars, to terminate in 
the English also sustaining great loss, and nld- 
mately being again driven out of the kingdom^ 
The English counsellors remembered that Marga- 
ret, the widow of James, was the sister of the 
King of England — thM she most become Regent 
of the kingdom, and would naturally be a friend 
to her native country. They knew that the late 
war had been undertaken by the King of Scotland 
against the wish of his people t and with noble as 
well as wise policy, they endeavoured rather to 
render Scotland once more a friendly power, than, 
by invasion and violence, to convert her into an 
irrecondlable enemy. The incursions which fol- 
lowed the battle of Flodden extended only to the 
Borders ; no great attempt against Scotland was 
made, or apparently meditated. 

Margaret, the Queen Dowager, became R^ent 
of Scotland, and guardian of the young King, 
James V., who, as had been too often the case on 
former similar occasions, ascended the throne when 
ft child of not two yean old. 
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Bat the authority of Mu-^sret was greatly di- 
minithed, end her character injured, by a haaty 

and imprudent marriage which she forra- 
^1514?^ ed with Douglas, Earl of Angus, the 

grandson of old Bell-the-Cat. That ce< 
lebrated person had not long gnrriTed the fatal 
battle of Flodden, in which both hia sons had fal- 
len. His grandson, the inheritor of his great 
name, waa a handsome youth, brave, high-born, 
and with all the ambition of tlie old Doaglassea, as 
well as with mnch of their military talents. He 
was, however, yonng, rash, and inexperienced ; and 
his elevatjon to he the husband of the Qoeen Re- 
gent excited the jealousy and emntation of all the 
other nobles of Scotland, who dreaded the name 
and the power of the Douglas. 

A peace now took place betwixt France and 
England, and Scotland was included in the treaty; 
but this could hardly be termed fortunate, consi- 
dering the distracted state of the country, whi^, 
freed from English ravages, and no longer re- 
strained by the royal authority, was left to prose- 
cute its domestic feuds and quarrels with the usual 
bloody animosity. The nation, or rather the 
nobles, disgusted with Margaret's regency, chiefly 
on account of her marriage with Angus, and that 
young lord's love of personal power, now thought 
of calling back into Scotland John Duke of Albany,- 
son of that Robert who was banished during the 
reignof James III. This nobleman was the nearest 
male relation of the King, being the cousin -german 
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of Ilia father. The Qaeen was by many 
considered as haring forfeited the right I'ju'^' 
of regency by her marriage, and Albany, 
on his arriral from France, was generally accepted 
in that dwracter. 

John Duke of Albany had been bora and bred 
in France, where be had large estates by his 
mother, a daughter of tbe £arl of Boulogne; and 
he seems always to hare prefwred the interests of 
that kingdom to those of Scotland, with wU«h be 
was only connected by hereditary descent. H« 
was a weak and passionate man, taking up opinions 
too slightly, and driven out of his resolutions too 
easily. His courage may justly be suspected ; and, 
if not quite a fool, he was certainly not the wise 
man whom Scotland required for a governor. 
He brought over with him, however, a large sum 
of money from France ; and as his manners were 
pleasing, his birth high, and his pretensions great, 
he easily got the advantage over Queen Margaret, 
her husband the Earl of Angus, and other lords 
who favoured her interest. 

After mucli internal disturbance. Queen Mar- 
garet was obliged altogether to retire from Scot- 
land and to seek refuge at her brother's court, 
where she bore a daughter, Lady Mar- 
garet Douglas, of whom you will hear '^/jij."" 
more hereafter. In the mean time, her 
party in Scotland was still farther weakened. 
Lord Home was one of her warmest supporters ; 
this was die same nobleman who commanded the 
left wing at the battle of Flodden. and was victor 
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riooi on thkt day, but eiqxwed hiuwelf to snspicitHi 
by not giving auiitance to the other diTisiona of 
the Scottish army. He and hia brethren were 
enticed to !Bdinbargh, and seiied upon, tried, and 
beheaded, upon accDftations which are not 

jg^g known. This severity, however, was so 
f^ irom confirming Albany's power, that 
it only excited terror and hatred ; and his situation 
became so difficult, that to bis friends in secret he 
expressed nothing but despair, and wished that he 
had broken his limbt when he first left his easy 
and quiet situation in France, to undertake the 
government of so distracted and unruly a country 
as Scotland. In fact, he accomplished a retreat to 
France, and, during his absence, commit- 
^ mT"" '*^ *^^ wardenry of the Scottish fron- 
tiers to a brave French knight, the 
Chevalier de la Bastie, resiarkable for the beauty 
of his person, the gallantry of his achievements, 
but destined, as we shall see, to a tragical fiite. 

The office of warden had belonged to the Lord 
Home ; and his friends, namerous, powerfol, and 
inhabiting the eastern irontier, to which the office 
belonged, were equally desirous to avenge the 
death of their chief, and to be ireed from the 
dominion of a stranger like De U Bastie, the 
&vonrite of Albany, by whose antiiority Lord 
Home bad been executed. Sir David Home of 
Wedderbnrn, one of the fiercest of the name, lud 
an ambush for the unfortunate warden, near Lang- 
ton, in Berwickshire. De la Bastie, seeing his 
life aimed at, was compelled to fly, in the hf^e of 
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guning' die caitle of Danbar ; bnt near tlie town 
of Dnnie, his hone-stuck fast in b morass. The 
pursuers came up and pat him to death. 
Sir David Home knitted the head, bj- ''*i^ 
the long locks which the deceased worei 
to the mane of his horse, rode with it in trininpli 
to Home castle, and placed it on a spear on the 
highest turret. The hair is said to be yet preserved 
in the charter chest of the fiimily. By this cmel 
deed, Wedderbnrn considered himself as doing a 
brave and gallant action in avenging the death of 
his chief and kinsman, by putting to death a fneni 
and faroarite of the Regent, atthongh it does not 
appear that De la Bastie had the least concern in 
Lord Home's execution. 

The decline of Albany's power enabled Qneen 
Margaret and her husband to return to Scotland, 
leaving their infant daughter in the charge of her 
maternal uncle, King Henry. Bat after their re- 
turn to their own country, the Queen Dowager 
quarrelled, to an irreconcilable pitch, with her hus- 
band Angns, who had seized upon her revenues, 
and p^d her little attention or respect, associating 
with other women, and giving her much cause for 
uneasiness. She at length separated from him, 
Kid endeavonied to procure a divorce, which sha 
afterwards obtained. By this domestic discord, 
the power of Angna was consideraUy diminished ; 
but he was still one of the first men in Scotland, 
and mig^t have gained the complete government 
of the kingdom, had not his power been counter- 
balanced by that of the JBarl of Arran. This 
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nobleman wbm the head of tlie great family of 
Hamilton ; he wu connected with the royal family 
by blood, and bad such eKtensive possessions and 
lordships as enabled him, though inferior in per- 
sonal qualities to the Earl of Angus, to dispute 
vitb that chief of the more modern Douglasses the 
BDpreme administration. All, or almost all, the 
great men of Scotland were in league with one or 
other of these powerful earls ; each of whom sup- 
ported those who followed him, in right or wrong, 
and oppressed those who opposed him, without any 
form of justice, but merely at his own pleasure. 
In this distracted state of things, it was impossihlo 
tor the meanest man in Scotland to obtain success 
in the host-founded suit, unless he was under the 
protection either of Angus or Arran ; and to which- 
ever he might attach himself, he was sure to 
become an object of hatred and suspicion to the 
other. Under pretence, also, of taking a side, and 
acdng for the interests of their party, wicked and 
lawless men committed violences of every kind, 
burned, murdered, and plundered, and pretended 
that they did so in the cause of the Earl of Angus, 
or of his rival the Karl of Arran. 

At length, on the SOth of April, 1520, these two 
great factions of the Douglasses and the Hamiltons 
came both to Edinburgh to attend a parliament, in 
which it was expected that the western noblemen 
would in general take part with Arran, while those 
of the east would side with Angus. One of the 
strongest supporters of Arran was the Archbishop 
<tf Crlasgow, James Beaton, a man remarkable for 
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talents, but nnfortanately also for profligacy. He 
was at this time Chancellor of Scotland ; and the 
Hamiltona met within his palace, situated at tbe 
bottom of Blackfriars-Wynd, ona of those narrow 
lanes which run down from the High Street of 
£idinburgh to the Cowgate. The Hamiltous, find- 
ing tbeinselTes far the more nnmerons party, were 
deliberating npon n scheme of attacking the Don- 
glasses, and apprehending Angns. That earl heard 
of their intentions, and sent his uncle, Gawain 
Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld (a scholar and a poet), 
to remonstrate with Beaton, and to remind him, 
that it was his business as a churchman to preserve 
peace ; Angus offering at the same time to with- 
draw out of the town, if he and his friends should 
be permitted to do so in safety. The chancellor 
had, however, already assumed armour, which he 
wore under his rochet, or bishop's dress. As he 
laid his hand on his heart, and said, " Upon my 
conscience, I cannot help what is about to happen," 
the mail which he wore was heard to rattle. " Hn, 
my lord!" said the Bishop of Dunkeld, " I per- 
ceive that yonr conscience is not sound, as appears 
from its clatters !" And leaving him after this re- 
bake, he hastened back to his nephew, the Earl of 
Angus, to bid bim defend, himself like a man. 
" For me," he said, " I will go to my chamber and 
pray for you." 

Angus collected his followers, and hastened, like 
a sagacious soldier, to occupy the High Street of 
the city. The inhabitants were his friends, and 
spears were handed out to such of the Douglasses 
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M had them not ; which prored a great advanti^fe, 
the Hamiltoiu having no weapons longer than their 
■words. 

In the mean time Sir Patrick Hamilton, a wise 
and moderate man, brother to the Earl of Amo, 
adriaed his brother itrongljr not to come to blows ; 
but a natnral son of the earl, Sir James Hamihoa 
of Draphane, notorions for his fierce and cmd 
nature, exclaimed that Sir Patrick only spoke this 
" because he was afraid to fight in his friends 
quarrel." 

" Thou liest, false bastard!" said Sir Patrick; 
" I will fight this day where thon darest not Im 

Immediately they all msfaed towards the street 
where the Douglasaes stood drawn np to receire 
tkem. 

Now the HamiltODS, thongh very nmnerons, 
could only come at their enemies by thronging out 
of the little steep lanes which open into the Hig^ 
Street, the entrance of which the Douglasses had 
barricaded with carts, barrels, and snchlike lamber. 
As the Hamiltona endeavoured to force their way, 
they were fiercely attacked by the Douglasses with 
pikes and spears. A few who got out on the street 
were killed or routed. The Earl of Arran, and 
his son the bastard, were glad to monnt apon a' 
coal-horse, from which they threw the load, and 
escaped by flight. Sir Patrick Hamilton was killed, 
with many others ; thus dying in a scuffle, wfaicb 
he had done all in his power to prerent. The 
GOnfiision occasioned by this skinnish was greatly 
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increated by the sudden appearance of Sir David 
Home of Wedderbora, the fierce Border leader 
who slew De la Bastie. He came with a band of 
eight hundred horse to asBiat An^s, and finding 
the skinniah begun, made his way into the city by 
burning open one of the gates with sledge-hammen. 
The Hamiltons fled oat of the town in great con- 
iasion ; and the conseqnenceB of this skirmish were 
such, that the citizens of Edinbargh called it Cieart- 
the'CauxEway, because the faction of Arran was, 
as it were, swept from the streets. This broil gave 
Angus a great advantage in his futnre disputes 
with Arran ; but it exhibits a wild picture of the 
times, when such a conflict contd be fought in the 
midst of a populous city. 

A year after this battle, the Dnke of Albany 
returned frum France, again to assume the Re- 
gency. He appears to have been encouraged to 
take this Bt»p by the King of France, who was 
desirons of recovering his inflnence in the Scottish 
councils, and who jnstly considered Angus as a 
friend of England. The Regent being successfnl 
in again taking up the reins of government, Angus 
was in his turn obliged to retire to France, where 
he spent his time so well, that he returned mach 
wiser and more experienced than he had been 
esteemed before his banishment. Albany, on the 
contrary, showed himself neither more pradent nor 
more prosperous than during his first government. 
He threatened much, and did little. He broke the 
peace with England, and invaded that country with 
a large army; then made a dishonourable truce 
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with Lord Dacre, who commanded on the English 
frontier, and finally retired vithiHit fighting, or 
doing any thing to aupport the hoasts wluch he had 
made. This mean and poor-ipirited conduct ex- 
cited the contempt of the Scottish nation, and the 
dnke fbnnd it necessary to retreat once more to 
France, that he might obtain money and forces to 
maintun himself in the Regency, which he seemed 
to eccnpy rather for the adfantsge of that coantry 
than of Scotland. 

The English, in the mean while, mainttuned the 
war which Albany had rekindled, by destmctire 
and dangerons incursions on the Scottish frontiers ; 
and that yon may know how this fearfol kind of 
warfare was conducted, I will give you some 
account of the storming of Jedbnrgh, which hap- 
pened at this time. 

Jedburgh was, after the castle and town of Rox- 
hnrgli had been demoliahed, the principal town of 
the county. It was strongly walled, and inhabited 
by a class of citizens, wbom their neighbourhood to 
the English frontier made ^miliar with war. The 
town was also situated near those mountains in 
which the boldest of the Scottish Border clans had 
their abode. 

The Earl of Surrey (son of him who had van- 
qaisbed the Scots at Flodden, and who was now 
I>nke of Norfolk) advanced from Berwick to 
Jedburgli in September 1523, with an army of 
about ten thousand men. The Border chieftains^ 
on the Scottish frontier, could only oppose to this 
weli-appoiated army about fifteen or eighteen 
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handred of their followers ; bnt they were such 
gallant eoldiers, and so williag to engage in battle, 
that the brare English general, who had served 
in foreign conntries as well as at home, decltured he 
had nerer met their eqnal. " Could forty thonsand 
socli men be assembled," said Snrrey, " it would 
be a dreadful enterprise to withstand them."' Bnt 
the force of nnmberB prer^led, and the English 
carried the place by assault. There were six 
strong towers within the t»wn, which continued 
their defence after the walls were anrmounted. 
These were the residences of persons of rank, 
walled round, and capable of strong resistanee. The 
Abbey also was occupied by the Scots, and most 
fiercely defended. The battle continued till late 
in the night, and the English had no way of com- 
pleting the victory, but by setting fire to the town ; 
and even in this extremity, those who manned the 
towers and the Abbey continned their defence. 
Tbe next day Lord Dacre was despatched to attack 
die castle of Faimtebirst, within about three miles 
of Jedburgh, the feudal fortress of Sir Andrew 
Ker, a border chief, formerly mentioned. It was 
taken, but with great loss to the besiegers. In the 
evening, Lord Dacre, contrary to Surrey's com- 
mands, chose to encamp with his cavalry without 
the limits of the camp which the latter hftd chosen. 
About eight at night, when the English leaders 

■ ['■ Surr«7 to Cirdinil Wolae}' — and vlio adili, ' I unice 
fonr gnee I fansd iha Scoli, at ihli timB, the bo1d«it mm tod 
tha }iot«at, tbat <T*r I uwau^ nacion.' The piun from Snmj 
it gTOTt, M h« htd often been emplo^^d on HTars foingn Hi- 
Ti0*."_PlHKIIlI0)I, T. ii. p. 380.] 
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were at anppet, and concluded all resistance over, 
Dacre's qnarters were attacked, and his Iiorses alt 
cutlooie. The terrified animals, upwards of fifteen 
hundred in number, came galloping down to Sarrey's 
camp, where they were received with showers of 
arrows and volleya of musketry ; for the English 
soldiers, alarmed by the noise, thought the Scots 
were storming their intrencbments, and shot off 
their shafts at a haiard. Many of the horses ran 
into Jedburgh, which was still in flames, and were 
seized and carried off by the Scottish women, 
accustomed like their husbands to tho management 
of horses. The tumult was so great, that the 
English imputed it to supernatural interference, 
and Snrrey alleged that the devil was seen visibly 
six times during the confusion. Such was the 
credulity of the times ; bat the whole narrative 
may give yon some notion of the obstinate defence 
of the Scots, and the horrors of a Border foray. 

The Scots, on their side, were victorious in 
several severe actions, in one of which tho Bastard 
Heron, who had contributed so much to Sarrey's 
saccess at Flodden, was slain on the field. 

The young King of Scotland, though yet a boy, 
began to show tokens of iU-will towards tlie French 
and Albany, Some nobles aaked him what should 
be done with the French, whom the Regent had 
lefi behind. " Give them," said James, " to Davie 
Home's keeping." Sir David Home, yon mnst 
recollect, was the chieftiun who put to deatli Al- 
bany's friend, De la Bastie, and knitted his head 
by the hair to bis saddlebow. 
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Albany, however, returned again from Frnnce 
with great supplies of money, artillery, arms, and 
other provisionB for continuing the war. These 
were furnished by France, because it was the in- 
terest of that country at all hazards to maintun 
the hostility between Scotland and England. The 
Hegent, once more, with a fine army, made an 
attack upon Norham, a castle on the English fron- 
tier ; but when he had nearly gained this fortress, 
he suddenly, with his nsnal cowardice, left off the 
assault, on learning tliat Surrey wag advancing to 
its relief. After this second dishonourable retreat, 
Albany left Scotland, detested and despised alike 
by tbo nobles and the common people, who felt 
that all his undertakings had ended in retreat and 
disgrace. In the month of May, 1524, he took 
leave of Scotland, never to return. 
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